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Smoke onr latest and best brand, •• EDEN ** Cabo Cal. Just out. It wiU snit jvm. 



Union Made Tobaccos 

FINE CUT 
Globe, High Court, Nerve* Express, Target, Hope, Blue Label, Blue 
Line, Detroit, Fearless, Sweet Myrtle, Anti-Trust, World, D. T. C. 

PLUQS 

Delmonico, Fame, The Five, Nerve Navy, Hand Made, Globe, Snow 
Apple, High Court, Eden, In Line, Fruit Juice, Prime, Trust? Nit, Hope 
Navy, Our Nation. 

8MOKINQ8 



FLAKE CUT. 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS. 
Roman Mixture 
Gold Flake 
Blue Label 
Hope 

Globe Union Made 
Navy Jack 
Sam and John 
K. of L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada Royal Navy 
5 Cent 

Police 

SLICED PLUG. 
American Girl 
Pipe Dream 



SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy Clippings 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS. 
Duke of York 
Geld Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All Leaf 
Sweet Roso 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard Time 
Tige 
Now or Never 



GRANULATED. 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 
Glebe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Uncle Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Juice 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 



And numerous other brands bearing our trade-marks. 

Globe Tobacco Co. 

Manufacttirers, Detroit, Mich.,U. S. A. 

Flr«t Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Worker*' Interna- 
tional Union Label. 
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Purley Cubs 

LITTLE CIGARS 

Sweetbriar 
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Blue and Scarlet 
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▲ STORY OF ▲ STRIKE AND 

SOMETHING ABOUT SCABS 



By J. T. Deai,, 
Member of Local 18, Kansas City, Kan. 

Cruggs' cooper shop was a busy place. 
Orders came in and the men wofked full 
time. All seemed contented and jovial, 
but for two years the men had worked 
without an increase in wages, and the 
cost of living had risen. Joe Marshall, 
the monitor, a huge piece of human flesh, 
went to every man as per instruction and 
told them to put away their tools, that 
no one would work Monday unless the 
firm granted the modest increase which 
the union was demanding. 

All afternoon the boys grouped to- 
gether and discussed the situation. One 
or two were doubtful, Fritz Zolinder es- 
pecially. "We must watch him," said 
Joe; "we can't trust him." 

Monday a committee called and the 
firm refused to grant the increase. A 
special meeting on Tuesday night found 
all the members present and all voted to 
strike except Fritz Zolinder. As Fritz 
stood alone in his vote all eyes were 
turned upon him in contempt. But this 
should not have been, as Fritz was hon- 
est in his convictions. 

"Mr. President," said Fritz, "I am 
against a strike. In the first place, I am 
in no position to stand a strike. My 
family has been sick a long time and I 
^m in debt. I look for this to be a hard 



winter, and we had better wait until 
spring." He sat down amid jeers and 
taunts. 

"Mr. President," said Joe Marshall, 
fairly leaping to the floor, "we will al- 
ways have hard times if we don*t better 
ourselves." In pulling out his handker- 
chief a package of "Duke's Mixture" fell 
horn Joe's coat pocket. As he spoke he 
waved his new scab Stetson hat in the 
air, and spat scab Star tobacco juice in 
the midst of his fellow members. "Hard 
times, who makes hard times .>" roared 
Joe. "The scab who is afraid to strike 
for fear his family will suffer makes 
hard times. Smoke that in your pipe, 
Fritz Zolinder." As Joe sat down he 
glanced towards Fritz and lit the end of 
a scab cigar. After a few speeches the 
meeting adjourned and the men stepped 
upon the street. 

The next day a blizzard struck the city 
and held supreme command for a week. 
Every morning Fritz Zolinder looked in 
vain for a job. Every place he went 
there was no chance. On the seventh 
day of the strike the boss came to see 
him. 

"Well, Fritz," said he, "I want you to 
come back. I have a bunch of men com- 
ing from the south to take up the work, 
but if you come back in the morning 
I'll give you your job back." Fritz was 
tempted and he fell. The next day he 
sneaked in and went to work. The fore- 
man who had seldom spoken to him 
, before greeted him at the office door 
and was very cordial He was given the 
best, but everything seemed wrong. At 
noon he scarcely ate a mouthful, and 
that evening he took his tools and left 
the shop. His conscience was troubling 
him. 

"What's the matter?" cried the boss. 

"I can't do it. I'd rather starve," said 
Fritz as he stepped out into the beating 
snow. "At heart I am not a scab," 

Two days later he was cited to appear 
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before the local executive board, for 
scabbing, charges having been preferred 
by Joe Marshall. As Fritz entered the 
room all eyes were turned upon him. 
His face was burning and he hung his 
head with shame. 

"Fritz Zolinder," the president said in 
a firm tone, "you are charged with scab- 
bing at Cruggs* shop, are you guilty or 
not." 

A deathlike stillness came over the 
assembly as Fritz slowly raised his head 
and said, "I am guilty.*' 

"Have you any excuse to offer?" said 
the president. 

"I have, but it would do no good to . 
offer it. I am here, ready to stick with 
the boys if you want me. I shall never 
return to work at Cruggs, unless he 
signs the union contract. Do with me 
as you wish. Again I say I am guilty, 
but sorry." 

He was told to wait in the anteroom 
after the trial was concluded, until the 
board reached a decision. As soon as 
the door had closed behind Fritz, Joe 
Marshall arose and addressed the ex- 
ecutive board as follows: "Gentlemen, 
it's a case of plain guilty. Fritz knew 
he was doing wrong when he returned 
to work. I for one am. in favor of ex- 
pelling him from the union." After 
some further discussion a motion was 
made to fine him $10 and give him a 
reprimand. 

"Mr. President," shrieked Joe Marshall, 
"let me say right here that I won't sit in 
a hall with a scab. His kind put honest 
men on the bum. People don't care who 
make the goods, they buy them just the 
same. The label is no good, we must 
depend on strikes and I hate a scab. We 
don't need his kind in here, and I for 
one an> for expulsion." 

A vote was taken, after a lengthy dis- 
cussion, and Fritz was re-admitted on a 
fine of $10 and a reprimand. 

Three days later the strike was won. 
All the men returned to work in a happy 
frame of mind. Fritz was made the sub- 
ject of many uncomplimentary remarks, 
but he bore them bravely. He made it 
a point to get a berth next to Joe Mar- 
shall and thenceforth watched his antag- 
onist very closely. His face was begin- 



nmg to clear pf that dogged, scab-like 
expression and he seemed happy. Two 
days after Christmas he made a special 
visit to all the boys in the shop and asked 
them to be up to the meeting that night 
as he had a speech which he wanted to 
make to them. All wondered what on 
earth Fritz Zolinder could have to say, 
and a full attendance turned out. 

Under the head of "Good and Wel- 
fare" Fritz arose calm and collected and 
said, "Mr. President and brothers, some 
six months ago I went to work when all 
the bo3rs were out trying to better their 
condition. I didn't realize what I was 
doing until I had worked almost a day. 
Then I thought of my fello^ workmen 
and I saw my mistake. I was fined $10 
and I paid the penalty. Since then I 
have made a study of why there arc so 
many scabs, and why so many scabs 
work steadily in this country while so 
many union men are idle. In the begin- 
ning let me say that, like the union man, 
a scab subsists upon that which is pro- 
duced, by himself or others. When he 
buys he can use his purchasing power 
either to employ his kind or the other 
kind. The scab always uses his purchas- 
ing power to keep his own kind em- 
ployed. In that he seems to show better 
sense than the union man does. It all 
lays with the purchaser. Take for in- 
stance cigars. Who keeps the scab cigar- 
maker working? The man who buys 
and smokes scab cigars, of course. Not 
always the cigarmaker himself. The 
same with all other articles of consump- 
tion. Who fattens the American Tobac- 
co Company's pockets with gold? . Who 
helps to keep the little ragged children 
working in the shops on clothing? Who 
keeps .the convicts working overtime on 
shoes in the penal institutions? Who 
has made the Stetson factory one of the 
greatest factories on the globe, and so 
on down the line with everything. My 
brothers, in this hall sits a man to-night 
who helps to keep alive all this I have 
spoken of, and uses his union wages to 
help keep these great scab institutions 
going. Which is the worst of the two, 
the man that actually scabs on a job or 
the one that hires the scab? H we buy 
scab-made goods we hire and keep em- 
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ployed the scabs that make them. So 
long as we chew 'Star tobacco/ just so 
long will we have the tobacco trust with 
its labor-crushing policy to contend with. 
Six months ago I came back to this 
union without a clear conscience. I 
secured a berth long side a man who 
was loudest in condemning me because 
I strayed from the patii ol imionism for 
a day, when starvation was apparently 
staring me and my family in the face. I 
have watched this boisterous brother. 
Every week he has spent 40 cents for 
Star tobacco. Yesterday he bought a 
new suit from a boycotted store up town, 
a new Stetson hat, and a pair of peni- 
tentiary made shoes. As my attention is 
attracted across the hall, I see the smoke 
now from 'i Henry George scab-made 
cigar curling upward from the mouth of 
the man who in reality is the meanest of 
all scabs, because he is a union man." 

As he realized that the shoe fit him, 
Joe Marshall sitting across the hall, 
leaped to his feet, red with rage, threw 
down his Henry George cigar, and with- 
out a word left the hall. 

"Now, my brothers," continued Fritz, 
"are we to continue this way of working 
against the union itself by patronizing 
its enemies? Are we to go on fighting 
our own selves in this manner? Only 
last wedc we sent $5 to local No. — to 
help them fight a certain distillery and 
passed a resolution not to drink a certain 
brand of whiskey because it is put up in 
scab-made barrels, and to-night a brother 
in this very hall offered me a drink of 
that same brand. Oh, brothers, can't you 
see the inconsistency and the folly of it 
all? Can't you see that a dollar spent 
for an unlabeled article does a hundred 
dollars damage to the union? A year 
ago I let my wife buy my things and the 
union label was an unknown, rank out- 
sider in my household. The few things 
I did buy did not bear the label How 
many men in this hall to-night can say 
'I patronize the label exclusively? I hire 
only union men.' Brothers, I speak to 
you to-night as a brother, not a judge, 
and in conclusion let me ask you again, 
which is the* worst, a scab laborer or one 
who ke^s him employed by buying the 



things which he produces?" Fritz sat 
down amid roars of applause. 

He had told them a few things, and 
coming from such an unexpected source, 
the speech went home to their hearts. 
Most of them had been spending their 
wages week in and week out to keep 
their enemies employed, and to force 
their own brothers into idleness, not 
thinking any further into* the subject. 
One brother offered a motion to recon- 
sider and return the fine of $10 which 
Brother Fritz had paid, but Fritz said, 
"No, brothers, that little fine opened my 
eyes; it was an educator; let it stand. 
It has made a thinker and a believer of 
me. 

The next day at noon time, as the men 
sat around the heaters talking over 
events of the meeting, Joe Marshall 
stood up and said, "Fritz, you taught me 
a lesson last night In the label lies the 
workingman's salvation. I have been a 
blind union scab, spending my union 
wages to keep my enemies employed." 
As Joe talked he tossed his sack of 
Duke's Mixture into the fire and with a 
roar it went up the chimney. 

Moral — ^Beware of the loud-mouthed 
union man who can see the mote in his 
brother's eye, but cannot see the beam in 
his own. He may not be a wolf in 
sheep's clothing, but he is a union man in 
scab clothing, which is equally as bad. 

Atiother thing, when a man commits 
a wrong, or slight infraction perhaps on 
the imion rules, we ought not condemn 
him offhand for all time. Few indeed 
are there aihong us who never committed 
a wrong, or wavered from our principles. 
When a man is guilty of an offense 
against the union and shows genuine 
regret, or a disposition to make amends, 
we should surely meet him in a forgiv- 
ing spirit. 



FREE TEXT BOOKS. 



A. F. of L. Press Scrrice. 

Washington, Jan. 6.— The organiza- 
tions of labor have secured free text 
books for the schools in the cities 
of Birmingham, Alabama, and Nashville, 
Tennessee, and are conducting a lively 
agitation to the same end in Atlanta. 
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INJUNCTION LIMITATION MEASURE. 

A. P. of U Press Service. 

Washington, Dec. 30.— The Wilson 
bill to regulate the issuance of injunc- 
tions has not so far had any hearings 
during the present Congress. While, of 
course, hearings on this question have 
been had so often and so continuously 
from year to year that there should be 
no further hearings needed, yet there is 
no time to lose and an inquiry from your 
Congressman as to what is being done 
will be wise and timely. The bill is 
known as H. R. 11032. 



23 KILLED— 93 MUTILATED. 



A Partial Record of The Horrible Aoddente 
To Workmen On Railroads. 



A. F. of L. Press Scnricc. 

Washington, Dec. SO.—Within five 
days the press has recorded a few of the 
accidents happening on railroads, from 
which the following is culled : 

Six men killed, five men injured on the 
Pennsylvania R. R. at Devil's Bend, near 
Manor, Penn., because of collision be- 
tween two freights; and later, a west 
bound express smashed into the freight 
wreckage. 

At Odessa, Minn., on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R. R., 12 persons were 
killed and over 20 injured when the 
second section of a passenger train from 
the West crashed into the first section 
which had been stopped on signal. The 
blame in this case is placed upon the 
brakeman of the first section, who did 
not run far enough back to signal the 
second section. But the press is silent 
as to why the second section should be 
in the same block as the first section. 
Railroad management of this kind is 
criminal in its inefficiency. 

At Gate City, Va., on the Virginia & 
South Western R. R., three men were 
killed and three injured because the air 
brakes failed to work and prevented the 
engineer from controlling his train in 
plain view of a landslide. Another case 
of carelessness. 

At Haddonfield, N. J., on the Pennsyl- 
vania R- R., two men were killed and 
seven injured while attempting to replace 



a wooden structure with a new steel 
span, which gave away during installa- 
tion and brought these men to their 
death. 

At Pottsville, Penn., on the Eastern 
Railway, 61 passengers in a car were 
tumbled into a creek, from which they 
were dragged with fractured limbs, 
broken skulls, wrenched backs and other 
serious injuries, caused by a broken rail. 
Desire for profit incites cheap construc- 
tion and inefficient management. 



LESLIE SHAW EMPLOYS CONVICTS. 



A F. of L. Press Sendee. 

Washington, Dec. 30. — Leslie M. 
Shaw, for four years Governor of Iowa ; 
for six years a member of the Presi- 
dent's cabinet as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; for many years one of the chief 
stump orators for the Republican party; 
for many years a Sunday School Super- 
intendent. In short, an eloquent, thrifty, 
pious, standpat gentleman, who believes 
in dollars, first, and men to come in as 
chance may permit. Leslie has also a 
world-wide reputation as a most charm- 
ing versatile story-teller — he knows how 
to mix humor with business. At present 
he is the influential President of the 
First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, and is also the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
American Fibre Reed Co. Mr. Shaw has 
given to the world a prospectus of this 
company, which he evidently intended to 
be considered a happy combination of 
humor and thrift, but which when ana- 
lyzed shows this scheming politician up 
in his true nature. He says in his pros- 
pectus, among other things : "The Fibre 
Reed Company*s factories are located 
inside prison walls, with 800 prisoners 
under contract in Maine, Illinois and 
Kentucky." * * ♦ "Our prison con- 
tracts are made for eight years and gen- 
erally continue indefinitely. We pay for 
our labor 52 cents per man per day. Our 
competitors, who employ free labor, pay 
an average wage of $2 per day. There ^ 
are no strikes or labor troubles rn 
prison. Our company is supplied with 
factory buildings, storage warehouses in- 
side the prison walls, free of rent. We 
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have free heat, free Kght, free power. 
To acquire similar facilities as these 
would necessitate an extra investment of 
a million dollars. Seven per cent, is 
guaranteed on the preferred stock and 
10 per cent on the common; but the 
company expects its net earnings to be 
double these because it is seeking prison 
labor in other States, so that the com- 
pany can control 65 per cent, of the fibre 
and 50 per cent of the reed business in 
the United States." Leslie quaintly 
adds : "The company's experience en- 
ables it to obtain contracts and advan- 
tages in preference to other manufac- 
turers who have not had prison experi- 
ence." And in another part of this 
prospectus he says in words more dam- 
agingly truthful than poetic, "These are 
ideal conditions of profitable manufac- 
turing." These excerpts from the gifted 
Mr. Shaw's prospectus should be enough 
to make Labor so thoroughly indignant 
by the imposition of contract convict 
labor, that a louder and more insistent 
demand would go forth to Representa- 
tives and Senators in the Sixty-third 
Congress, for an immediate passage of 
the bill H. R. 5601 for the purpose of 
protecting free labor as against the 
abominable competition of prison labor. 



WAGES IN FOUNDRIES 

AND MACHINE SHOPS. 



A. F. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Dec. 30.— The United 
States Census Bureau is following its 
usual custom of hurling stupendous 
totals at the public. It always carefully 
avoids furnishing illuminating anal)rtical 
details, such details as would intelligently 
portray what is really taking place in the 
industries of the country. An analysis 
of its table on foundry and machine shop 
products discloses that in the year 1904 
the average wage paid to employes in 
this industry was $556. In the year 1909 
the average wage was increased to $605 
per year, an equivalent of about 9% in- 
• crease in wages. The productive value 
of the employes averaged $1,985 per 
capita in 1904, and in 1909 this value had 
increased to $2,313 as an average per 
capita, or an increase of 16^%, showing 



that the high speed systems prevalent in 
this industry show a deficiency of about 
75^% less in increased wages than in 
productive values. 



WAGES PAID IN WOOLEN MILLS. 



A. F. of L. Press Senrice. 

Washington, Dec 30.-— The Tariff 
Board made its first report to Congress 
on December 21. This report dealt with 
the woolen industry (the celebrated 
Schedule K). It says 35,029 persons are 
employed in 164 separate occupations in 
the industry. The earning of weavers, 
based upon piecework prices, range from 
$6 to $18 per week. The average for 
worsted weavers is $12.36 for males and 
$9.54 for females. Woolen weavers earn 
on an average $10.63 per week for males 
and $10.54 per week for females. These 
wages are also based on piecework rates. 
The weekly hours average 555^, the same 
as the average hours for the industry in 
Great Britain. 

Of these 35,029 employes, 36 f/^ per 
cent, are native born, 635^ per cent, for- 
eign born. Thirty-five per cent, of all 
the employes in the industry are recent 
arrivals from Italy and southeastern 
Europe. The foremen and supervisors 
are principally persons bom in the United 
States, the British Isles and Germany. 
Eighty-three per cent, of all the employes 
had no previous experience in the indus- 
try before going to work in the woolen 
mills. Fifty per cent, of these had been 
at school or at home, and 32 per cent, 
had been employed in other occupations. 
About 16 per cent, had been in the in- 
dustry less than a year and 53 per cent, 
less than five years. For a highly pro- 
tected industry it shows native born 
workers do not profit much. 

The most remarkable part of this re- 
port says, "The general indications are 
that the lowest labor cost per pound was 
found in the mills paying the highest 
wages." It is sometimes amusing, and 
always assuring, that official investigators 
invariably prove the assertions of organ- 
ized labor on this point. 



Hod carriers of Waco, Tex., have se- 
cured 25 per cent, increase without ces- 
sation of work. 
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-fcSXt^.'AdSSriS'Si^S'fwMJ "* reiterated some of the rot he has 

■iotiMi t* been using as his stock in trade against 

B. LEWIS EVANS. - Editor. the labor unions, calling them ungodly, 

ru «Mhk» J!!Z *. riih. u r.J^ .r *"' '"'l;"*''y unreason^e. 

r«T«l^ atfrertiriiiff emtractt at any time. But Mr. Bannister took all the wind 

out of his sails when he got the floor. 

INTERNATIfNAL EXECUTIVE BOARt. in his defense of the right of labor to 

•mSSmiaS^nS^^ organize and demand the just share of 

^" \^*V^' • -^.v • ^L* -SSr? ^ PreiWent the products of labor, he said : 
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MTCwheriin St, DeireitMkh. the labor which it cost to produce them. 
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Taoi. P. PiWAOiw Sixth Vice President The only thing that makes anything cost 

M. 2{LSfE^?»f^;.]y" ?!?te anything is the labor that is put into it 

••^l-dt-M Am. Natn Bank Bldg., LonitTine, Ky. "Price may be controUed by the trusts 

^ and the trusts have abused their power, 

SEE THAT THIS TtABTTT. and when they do they ought to be put 

out of business and ought to be con- 

I if tk H^^ eS trolled by a labor organization. 

"If we are going to continue, and we 

nilfigE R^yMTmg^l are all laborers, to live and live right, 

^^^M^l we are going to be obliged sometime to 

gg, ^ y^ j^^' ^^^^^ J^^ ^ "^ ~i"c^ share equally and rightfully with each 

, •• #^ • • • other as we go along. That can be done, 

U on aU Tobaccos youbuy, whether i^ my opinion, by a law that requires 

Pl,T7G, PACltAGB OF TwiST. None every interest of a Jike nature to form 

genmnely Union without it. itself into an organization which will be 

able to show that it has a right to live." 

HOT ONE ON KIRBT. _£x. 

UdkM NuiwiKt«rar of High Staadial POST OFFICE REFORMS. 

Makes Stroal DoIsbm of UoSoat. —.....—. 

— A. F. of L. Prets Scnrice. 

The National Business Congress was Washington, Jan. 6.— The Post Oflficc 
held in Chicago, and while the proceed- Department at Washington has consent- 
ings contained some of the brimstone ed to observe the Michigan law, whieh 
that usually comes from some of the forbids the employment of women more 
union busters among the manufacturers ^^an 54 hours a week, or more than 10 
and other business men, they also con- hours in any one day, and has ordered 
tained some surprises of a highly gratify- the Postmaster in Michigan to observe 
ing character. One of these was a stirring the State law, and evidently overlooked 
speech by Mr. Bannister, a delegate to the Federal eight-hour law, which should 
the Congress from Indianapolis, who is apply to all post-office employes. First 
a manufacturer of twenty-seven years' Assistant Postmaster General, C. P. 
experience, and very much respected by Grandfield, has recommended in his re- 
manufacturers generally. He strongly port, that thirty days annual leave, with 
opposed the views commonly held by pay, shall be granted to all postal clerks 
Kirby, Post, Otis and other labor haters. and letter carriers. He recommends an 

John Kirby, Jr., president of the amendment to the Government employes' 
National Association of Manufacturers, compensation law, by which postal em- 
was of course much in evidence. He ployes may be included under its pro- 
loves to occupy the center of the stage visions. He also urges a pension and 
and have an opportunity to bray loudly. retirement law for all postal employes. 
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SAMUEL GOMPEKS. 



(Samuel Gompers, the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, is 
said to have wept when he heard the 
news that the McNamara brothers had 
confessed to the blowing up of the Los 
Angeles Times building and other out- 
rages. Gompers, who began life as a 
cigarmaker, is a man of high ideals and 
great force of character. He steadily 
defended the McNamaras, believing them . 
innocent, but after their confession he 
was the first to denounce them as a 
disgrace to organized labor.) 

Lion-hearted Gompers, bow thy head in 

grief, 
And mourn in anguish for a cause 

betrayed. 
Wc weep with you, a nation's labor 

chief. 
Who fought with high ideals, which 

criminals would degrade. 

. And thou, great chieftain, can a solace 

gain 
In reading o'er the history of the 

years. 
Did Washington fail when Arnold's 

burning shame 
Caused his sad eyes to fill with bitter 

tears ? 

Did Christianity fail when Judas* 

greed 
Betrayed the dreamer of the world's 

greatest dream? 
Ah, no! To-day o'er all the earth 

we heed 
The gospel of the gentle Nazarene. 

In tfiat far day when mankind shall 

have grown 
Up to the level of such men as you. 
Then shall the seed that you in pain 

have sown 
Make weak men giants, to fight the 
battle through. 

James Alexander Tully, 

Kent, Ohio. 



FEDEiAL CONTEMPT BILL. 



A. P. of L Press Service. 

Washington, Dec. 30.— Hearings on 
the Clayton bili H. R. 13578, were held 
by the House Committee on Judiciary 



Dec. 7 to 11. The committee showed a 
lively interest in all the statements made 
by friends and supporters of the measure, 
and closely questioned attorneys of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Anti-Boycott Association while 
they were making their opposing argu- 
ments. The hearings are in print and 
can be obtained on application to Hon. 
Henry Clayton, chairman of the commit- 
tee. A favorable report upon this meas- 
ure is anticipated from the committee at 
an early date. 



PROMISES, LIKE PIE 

CRUST, EASILY BROKEN. 

A. F. of U Press Service. 

Washington, Dec. 30.--By a vote of 
60 nays to 37 ayes, the Tennessee Legis- 
lature turned down an Employers' Liabil- 
ity Bill patterned after the Federal Act. 
in spite of the fact that before election 
the regular Democrats, the independent 
Democrats and the Republicans all sol- 
emnly pledged their parties to pass an 
employers' liability law, as good, if not 
better than the Federal Act. The Gov- 
ernor, Benjamin W. Hooper, also urged 
the passage of this measure. In his first 
message he said to the Legislature : "For 
more than twenty years the enactment of 
this legislation has been promised by 
candidates and the political parties, but 
from some unexplainable cause, it has 
always been quietly pigeon-holed or as- 
phyxiated at the psychological moment." 
The legislative session advanced and 
when it appeared that the bill was again 
doomed, the Governor got nervous 
and he sent this hot shot hurtling to 
the Legislature: "When the moneyed 
interests become interested in legislation, 
their representatives appear in legislative 
halls and bring to bear every influence 
that can be conceived by the keenest in- 
tellects of modern times. It is currently 
reported that one railroad has issued 
more than 11,500 passes durhig this 
legislative session." Evidently the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad never lets up. 
It was the most bitter opponent in Wash- 
ington when the Federal Employers* 
Liability Act was being considered by 
Congress. It has made the most stub- 
born resistance to the consideration of 
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any feasible plan of automatic compensa- 
tion for injuries before the Federal 
Commission. This is the same L. & N. 
R. R. that instituted a test case against 
Section 10 of the Erdman Act, so that 
the Supreme Court declared it unconsti- 
tutional and the blacklist became legal- 
ized. The L. & N. R. R. is one of the 
most bitter opponents of organizations of 
labor among employes. 



EFFORTS TO INCREASE 

RAILROAD RATES. 



A. F. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Dec. 30.— In the tenta- 
tive bill drafted by the United States 
Employers' Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation Commission, this peculiar 
and apparently innocent joker is incor- 
porated : 

*'That in any proceeding before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
rates, all amounts payable under this 
Act shall be considered as properly 
chargeable to the operating expenses of 
the carrier." 

For hours and for days attorneys for 
the railroads argued, debated, pounded, 
harangued and tried to browbeat the 
Federal Commission on Compensation to 
advocate legislation granting railroads 
higher transportation rates. The section 
quoted a1)ovc was the most the Commis- 
sion would concede. It is herewith pre- 
sented to the public with the warning 
that the attention of all U. S. Senators 
and Representatives should be called to 
it and they should be notified to give it 
no encouragement. It was only a few 
days ago that the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. Co. declared a dividend 
of 37 per cent., and then, for fear it 
would alarm the public, it immediately 
added 100 per cent, water to its common 
stock. The Lehigh Valley R. R., on De- 
cember 22, declared a dividend of 22 per 
cent, and its eamings after the dividend 
was announced showed a surplus of 
$47,786,563 for the last fiscal year. It 
cost the Lehigh Valley 81 cents to make 
a dollar in the year 1902, and through a 
variety of economies, chief among which 
is low wages, it made a dollar in 1910 by 
expending less than 60 cents. And yet 
these cormorant corporations outrageous- 



ly ask and flagrantly demand an. over- 
burdened public to pay liigher rates on 
transportation charges, as an excuse to 
be able to treat their injured employes 
with ordinary decency and who up to 
the present they have neglected and 
abused. 



FULL CITIZEN RIGHTS FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYES. 



A. T. oi U Press Service. 

Washington, Dec. 30. — The Lloyd 
bill, H. R. 5900, which received much at- 
tention during the last session of Con- 
gress by the House Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, is still being 
strongly urged before that committee for 
early action. Mr. Hannibal L. Godwin, 
chairman of the committee, has called 
the committee to meet on January 10 for 
the purpose of giving further considera- 
tion to the measure, and he has promised 
to do his utmost to get it reported favor- 
ably. 



CANADIAN SUCCESS. 



A. F. of U Press Seiiyice. 
Washington, Jan. 6.— Seven thousand 

coal miners in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia have recently closed an agree- 
ment with their employers in which an 
increase of wages running from 5 to 10 
per cent, is incorporated. The freight 
handlers of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way at St. John, N. B., received an ad- 
vance from 17 to 21 cents per hour. The 
city firemen at Chatham, Out., received 
an increase of from $100 to $175 per 
year over their previous salary. One 
hundred cement workers of Victoria, 

B. C, obtained an increase of 25 cents 
per day, dating back to July 14. Gas 
workers of Toronto received an increase 
of 15 cents per day for inside men and 
10 cents per day for outside men. The 
Ontario Legislature enacted a law pro- 
viding for more adequate protection in 
building trades, also better regulations 
for the use of electricity in mines and 
the installation of electric wires for. com- 
mercial use. The FactoVies Act was 
amended by extending it to laundries. 
The New Brunswick Legislature enacted 
a stationary boiler inspection law, and 
a workmen's compensation law. 
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HUNAN UBERTY. 



Uaioa Labor it tlt« Greatest Force for Hontii 
Libertiea, Dedarot Lonla D. Brandeia. the 
nun Wlio Proeecvted Standard OU. 



Washington^ D. C— "Regulation is 
essential to preserve competition; just 
as regulation is necessary to preserve 
liberty," said Louis D. Brandeis to the 
Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce. "There are no natural monopolies 
in industry. Even the oil trust got con- 
trol by ruthless violation of law, by 
criminal rebating, bribery and corruption. 
The steel trust acquired control, not 
through efficiency, but by buying plants 
and ore supplies at fabulous prices. In 
dismembering trusts, we are endeavoring 
to restore health by removing a cancer. 

ECONOMIES DELUSIVE. 

"The eeonomies of monopoly are su- 
perficial and delusive; the efficiency of 
monopolies is at best temporary. Com- 
^ petition involves waste but what human 
activity does not? The unit in business 
may be too large a unit for efficiency, 
than of competition making the unit too 
small. 

"Defective quality of product is one 
result of monopoly. In 1902 there were 
7a derailments of trains, due to broken 
rails. 

"In 1911, after a decade of the trust's 
control in rail making, there were 249. 
The efficiency of trusts would not justify 
their existence unless the community 
would benefit ; and efficient trusts ab- 
sorb these benefits to themselves. In ten 
years the steel trust accumulated or paid 
in dividends, representing watered stock, 
over $660,00a,000. 

MEN TRUSTS MEANEST. 

A government commission to fix prices 
might prevent excessive profits, but 
would be powerless to secure for the 
public the low prices attendant upon 
competition. 

"No economic problem is so important 
as the men trust, the control of capital 
by a few financiers, the economic menace 
of past ages was the dead hand holding 
available lands; to-day's menace is the 
very live hand of financiers fast getting 
control of liquid capital. All big business 
is subject to their will. 



"Nothing has contributed so much to 
this power as the trusts," continued 
Brandeis. "A generation ago Wall 
streets power extended to little more than 
the railroads. To-day It extends to every 
line of industrial activity. 

TRUSTS RUIN LABOR. 

"What have the trusts done for labor? 
In Pittsburg, the steel trust has brought 
over fifty per cent, of steel workers un- 
der one employer, has driven unionism 
out of the mills, has increased working 
hours till the eight-hour day has practi- 
cally disappeared. About a majority of 
steel workers work 18 hours; many 
seven days in the week. Degradation of 
the laborer was made possible by driving 
out the union. The same policy of sup- 
pressing trade unionism has prevailed in* 
Standard oil, tobacco, shoe machinery, 
harvester, cash register and other trusts. 

"At a time when .American people are 
stunned by the crimes of high trade 
.union officials it is fitting to recall the 
debt America owes to labor unions. To 
them we owe the rise in wages ; shorter 
hours of labor; better conditions of em- 
ployment; protection of women and 
children in industry. 

"Industrial absolutism is undesirable, 
and should be impossible. Neither our 
intelligence of our character can long 
stand the strain of unrestricted power. 

"In our just indignation over the 
crimes disclosed at Los Angeles should 
not statesmen seek the cause of the out- 
bursts of violence? Is there not a causal 
connection between the development of 
those huge and indomitable trusts and 
the horrible crimes now under investi- 
gation? Are not these irresistible trusts 
important contributing factors of social 
unrest? Is it not irony to speak of 
equality of opportunity in a country 
cursed with their bigness?" 

Brandeis appeared in behalf of tlie 
I^ Follette bill which proposes to 
strengthen the present anti-trust law 
with amendments, more definitely defin- 
ing "restraint of trade" and endeavoring 
to restore competition. 



Lawrence,Mass., printers and paper- 
hangers have received increases of 2.5 
cents per day without strike. 
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THE HARD LIFE OF A POOR WOMAN. 



It is the women who bear the burden 
of this world — the poor woman, says 
the American Magazine. Perhaps they 
have beauty when they marry. Then 
they plunge into drudgery. All day 
and all night they are in the dark and 
damp rooms, scrubbing, washing, codc- 
ing, cleaning, sewing. They wear the 
cheapest clothes — thin calico wrappers. 
They take their husband's thin pay en- 
velopes and manage the finances. They 
stint and save — they buy one carrot at 
.a time, one egg. When rent day comes, 
they cut the food by half to pay for 
housing. They are underfed, they are 
denied everything but toil — save love. 
Child after child they bear. The toil 
increases, the stint is sharper, the worry 
infinite. 

Now they must clothe the children, 
feed them, dress them, wash them, 
amuse them. They must endure the 
heart sidcness of seeing a child under^ 
fed. They must fight the demons of 
disease. Possibly they must stop a mo- 
ment in the speed of their labor and 
face death. 

Only for a moment ! Need calls them 
— mouths ask for food, floors for the 
broom and the pay envelope for keen 
reckonings. Possibly then the husband 
will begin to drink — possibly he will 
come home and abuse his wife. The next 
day the task is taken up again, the man 
is fed, the children clothed, the food 
marketed, the floor scrubbed, the dress 
sewn. 

And then as the family grows there 
come hard times. The man is out of 
work — he wants to work, but cannot. 
Rent and the butcher and grocer must 
be paid, but there are no wages brought 
home. The woman takes in washing. 
She goes through the streets to the more 
prosperous and drags home a basket of 
soiled clothes. 

Truly, running a state may be easier 
than running a family. And yet the 
woman toils on ; she docs not complain ; 
she sets three meals each day before 
husband and children; she sees they 
have clothes; she gives the man his 
drink money; she endures his cruelty; 
she plans ambitiously for the children. 



Or possibly the man begins work again 
and then one day is killed in an acci- 
dent. 

There is danger of the family break- 
ing up. But the woman rises to the 
crisis and works miracles. She keeps 
her head; she takes charge; she toils 
late into the night; she goes without 
food, without sleep. Somehow she 
manages. 

If luck is with the woman the chil- 
dren grow up, go to work and for a time 
ease the burden. But then, what is 
left? The woman is prematurely old — 
her hair is gray, her face drawn and 
wrinkled or flabby and soiled, her back 
bent, her hands raw and red and big. 
Beauty has gone, and with the years of 
drudgery much of the overglory, much 
of the finer elements of love and joy 
have vanished. 

Her mind is absorbed by little things 
—details of the day. She has ceased to 
attend church, she has not stepped be- 
yond the street comer for years, she 
has not read, or played, or rested. Much 
is dead in her. Love only is left. Love 
of a man, love of children. She is a 
fierce mother and wife as of old. And 
she knows the depths of sorrow and the 
truth of pain. 



BREEDERS OF ANARCHY. 

The powerful oligarchy that this 
country is cursed with has corrupted 
many of our public men and is now 
threatening with subversion our institu- 
tions. The most dangerous manifesta- 
tion of this ulcer on the body politic is 
the perversion of the judiciary. Time 
was when all men, regardless of station 
or rank, stood equal before the bar of 
justice. Not any more. Justice, sup- 
posed to be proverbially blind, takes 
cognizance of the power possessed by 
certain criminals arraigned before her 
shrine for expiation. The Is^w is juggled 
with and shamefully distorted to clothe 
the crimes of rich malefactors with 
legality. 

Who then are the real breeders of 
anarchy? It is the judges and the law- 
yers of America who, by the torturing 
of words and the exaltation of obsolete 
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technicalities above all-crystal-clear de- 
mands of justice, are the true creators 
of a destructive spirit of unrest with 
which they are the first to charge to 
wiser, more farsighted advocates of true 
progress and improvement 

There are innumerable court rulings 
handed down within recent years that 
arc frightfully shameful. Grafters, cor- 
ruptionists, political crooks and counter- 
feiters have been turned loose when poor, 
who in their struggle for existence com- 
mitted petty larcenies, were hurled into 
prisons and punished with terrible sever- 
ity, all the time their wives and children 
suffering the pangs of hunger. 

Equal justice ! What a mockery ! All 
the people know that not a single crim- 
inal of the sugar trust has received or 
wiU receive proper punishment. All the 
people^ know the colossal indictments of 
our judicial system that lay in the plea 
of the beef trust criminals, who, after 
nine years' delay of trial on sanctioned 
technicalities, had the superb but well- 
precedented impudence recently to come 
into court and demand obliteration of all 
charges and proof of crime prior to the 
last three years covered by the latest 
indictment. 

Farcical grilling of the beef trust mag- 
nates for nine years might have had a 
savory effect upon certain people; but 
the great mass of citizenship are thor- 
oughly disgusted, particularly those who 
have been the victims of the other ex- 
treme by being thrown into dungeons 
for merely displeasing a vindictive judge. 

It was after reviewing the innumerable 
cases of gross favoritism shown rich 
malefactors by the courts and the barbar- 
ous tyranny wielded over the poor, whose 
wretchedness signally testifies to their 
unimpeachable honesty, that an able ob- 
server writing for Collier's Weekly 
arrives at these conclusions: 

1. That the administration of law in 
the United States is in a state of anarchy. 

2. That a plain man cannot know the 
law. 

3. That justice is simply "the last 
man's guess." 

4. That the average judge feels at 
liberty to override the plain letter and 
intent of the law, no matter how clear, 



no matter how imperative, under the 
atrocious fraud of its being unconstitu- 
tional. 

Those who have followed closely the 
trend of events within recent past* know 
full well that the foregoing facts are 
irrefutable. Moreover, this deplorable 
condition of affairs suggests an inquiry 
to ascertain the underlying cause. And 
what is the cause? Bribery and corrup- 
tion. Political prostitution at the polls 
and on the bench. 

Invariably at every election rolls of 
boodle is distributed. From whom it 
comes none but the distributors seem to 
know. This foul practice is resorted to 
to elect a judge as well as a governor. 
This is the real foimtain containing 
germs that breed anarchy in this country. 

The whole social system is polluted 
with corruption. Big business that has 
heretofore flourished on special privi- 
leges is constantly reaching out its hand 
filled with pelf to debauch some public 
servant. Big business must be curbed, 
or it will ruin the country and divest the 
people of their cherished liberties. — 
United Mine Workers' Journal, 



VACCINATION FOR TYPHOID FEVER. 



Typhoid vaccination, at first a volun- 
tary measure in our army, has since 
July 1, 1911, been made compulsory for 
all officers and enlisted men below the 
age of 45 years and who have not had 
^n authenticated case of typhoid fever. 

The immunization of the army has 
proceeded rapidly until, at the present 
time, somewhat over 60,000 men have 
completed the necessary three inocula- 
tions. Among this entire number, and 
covering a period of nearly three years, 
but twelve cases of typhoid fever have 
developed and no death has occurred. 
One man at the Guantanamo Naval Sta- 
tion died five days after the first inocu- 
lation from a case of walking typhoid. 
This is the only fatal case of typhoid 
in the government service in any one on 
whom the inoculation had been begun. 
The record of the Maneuver Division in 
camp at San Antonio, Texas, during the 
past summer has been most instructive. 
An army division having an average 
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Strength of 12/600 men, all inoculated, 
occupied the same camp for four months, 
from March to July, and in this com- 
mand but one case of typhoid developed. 
This 'was a mild case in a hospital corps 
man who had not completed the inocula- 
tions necessary for protection. There 
were forty-nine cases of typhoid with 
nineteen deaths in the city of San An- 
tonio for the same four months. Dur- 
ing the same period that this camp ex- 
isted at San Antonio, between three and 
four thousand men were in camp at 
Galveston, Texas, and in this command 
no case of tjrphoid occurred, while the 
city of Galveston furnished 192 cases of 
the disease during the existence of the 
camp. The city and the camp had the 
same water-, milk* and food-supply, the 
only difference being that the camp had 
been pi'otected by inoculation. 

About 3,000 men were scattered along 
the Mexican border mostly in camps« 
many of them in localities where typhoid 
was present, yet of this command only 
one man contracted typhoid, which ended 
in recovery. In a recent number of The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Captain Phelan, of the Medical 
Corps of the Army, contrasts the record 
of these camps with those of the con- 
centration camps of the Spanish- Ameri- 
can war, and says that it is inconceiv- 
able that, with such conditions, the prac- 
tical abolition of typhoid could have 
been effected without the use of inocu- 
lations. — American Medical Association 
Journal. 



INJUNCTIONS AGAINST MUSICIANS. 



A. F. •£ U Press Service. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — Attorney Gen- 
eral, S. S. Hudson, of Mississippi, has 
applied for an injunction against the 
local organization of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians at Vicksburg, Miss., 
under the claim that "music is a commod- 
ity." The Attorney General says in his 
complaint, "that the music, referred to 
herein, is a commodity of intrinsic value 
and general usefulness, commonly bought 
and sold, a common article of trade or 
commerce throughout the State, and 
world, is a ready subject of barter and 
sale, and is of great and valuable benefit 



to the public." This is in line with many 
other previous complaints prepared by 
attorneys for the purpose of obtaining 
injunctions, and is one of the reasons 
why the injunction writ has been so 
notoriously abused of recent years. It 
must be apparent to the most humble 
layman that vocal an4 instrumental mu- 
sic cannot by any stretch of imagination 
constitute a commodity or be a subject 
matter of barter and sale. The talents of 
employed musicians are purely and solely 
inherited or acquired gifts, and are eguiv- 
lent, as a mental talent, to labor power, 
which is part and parcel of the human 
being, directly attached, and does not 
constitute in any sense whatever a com- 
modity as commonly understood. 

Musicians have also been enjoined in 
New York City, by the Italian organiza- 
tion of Musicians of New York, for the 
purpose of restraining the Atnerican 
Federation of Musicians from taking 
any further steps to protect their own 
interests. 



WOMEN WIN IN OHIO. 



A. P. of L. Press Senrice. 

Washington, Jan. 6.— The nine-hour 
law recently enacted by the legislature of 
Ohio, for the protection of women wage 
earners, in a test case before Judge 
Dillon, of Columbus, was decided by him 
to be constitutional. His ruling, it is ex- 
pected, will be appealed to the higher 
courts of the State, and it is further ex- 
pected that, in line with the decisions in 
other states upon the question of hours 
of working women, the Supreme Court 
of Ohio will confirm the decision just 
returned by Judge Dillon. 



OHIO COMPENSATION LAW. 



A. P. of L. Press Senrice. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — At the in- 
stance of Ohio manufacturers, the At- 
torney General of the State has decided 
to commence a suit to test the constitu- 
tionality of the new compensation law. 
It is generally understood that the manu- 
facturers desire to know positively 
whether the law will be upheld by the 
courts, before they commence to con- 
tribute to the State Insurance Fund, pro- 
vided under the law. 
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INDUSTRIAL ITEMS FKOM ENGLAND. 



A. P. of U PrcM Serricc 

Washington, Jan. 6.— Unemployment : 
During November, 19li, 2 6-10 per cent. 
of the English trade unionists were out 
of employment, as against 2 per cent, in 
November, 1910. 

Miners : The total number of persons 
employed at mines and quarries in the 
United Kingdom during 19l0 was 1,163,- 
920, of whom 6,404 were females. Dur- 
ing the year, 1,360 accidents occurred in 
the mines and quarries, by which 1,902 
persons lost their lives. Good results 
have come about through the various 
life-saving measures that have been 
adopted and applied in the mines since 
1855. A steady decrease in the percent- 
age of loss of life has been the result. 
In 1855, out of every 1,000 persons em- 
ployed in the mines, a percentage of 

4 3-10 lost their lives through accidents. 
In 1910 this percentage was reduced to 
1 4-10 per cent. 

Trade Disputes: During November 
60 new trade disputes occurred involv- 
ing 10,051 persons. During the eleven 
months period*, between January and 
November, 1911, 781 trade disputes had 
occurred, involving 737,520 persons. 
Most of these disputes were settled in 
favor of the employes. 

Settlements: The miners of Udding- 
ton and Bristol obtained new agreements 
with an average of 2J^ per cent, in 
prices. The engineering trades at Birm- 
ingham secured an increase of 25 cents 
per week to all over 16 years of age, and 
^Vz per cent, increase to piece-workers. 
Textile workers of Manchester secured 

5 per cent, increase. Rolling mill men at 
Barrow obtained 25^ per cent, increase. 
Engineering and ship building trades at 
Manchester, Derby, Bristol, South Hamp- 
ton and Belfast secured increases rang- 
ing from 25 cents to 50 cents per week 
on day rates, and 5 per cent, on piece 
rates; reducing their time one hour per 
week, the uniform week now being 53 
hours. Elcctrotypers and stereotypers of 
London secured an increase of $1.00 per 
week, the rate rising from $10 to $11 a 
week. The dock laborers at Plymouth 
established a minimum of 16 cents per 



hour, and established 54 hours as a uni- 
form working week. ^ 

Co-operative Societies : The total sales 
for the third quarter of the year among: 
the co-operative societies amounted to 
$55,303,045, an increase of 5 per cent, 
over one year ago, and an increase of 
26 per cent, over the same period five 
years ago. The productive departments 
of the co-operative societies increased 37 
per cent, over the production five years 
ago. The total value of production for 
the third quarter of 1911 amounted t«> 
$11,443,460. 



THE FAMOUS DANBURY HATTEia^ 

CASE BEFOKE THE UNITED 

STATES SUPREME COURT. 



A. F. of U Prew Service. 

Washington, Jan. 6.--On January 2 
Messrs. Davenport and Merritt, attor- 
neys for Dietrich E. Loewe ei al.. filed 
a petition for a Writ of certiorari to be 
addressed to the judges of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
second circuit and brief in support there- 
of. They submit the following reasons 
why the United States Supreme Court 
should exercise its extraordinary power 
to take a case of this character up by 
certiorari. First, the case was started 
over eight years ago and the plaintiffs 
were selected without redress. Second, 
the parties were engaged in active trial 
for twelve weeks, to the great expense 
of themselves, and to the inconvenience 
of their attorneys and litigants. Third, 
the final judgment in this action will 
ultimately have to be reviewed by t6c 
Supreme Court, either at this stage of 
the proceedings or after the necessary 
appeal from a judgment rendered on a 
second trial. Fourth, the question of 
the liability of the members of a labor 
union for the torts of the officers and 
agents committed within the scope of 
their authority is one of public import- 
ance and it would be highly beneficial 
for the country at large if it could he 
settled at this time, without waiting for 
further and protracted proceedings in 
this case. On Monday, the eighth of 
January, 1912, or as soon thereafter as 
counsel can be heard, the petition for the 
writ of certiorari will be subrriitted to 
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the Supreme Court for its consideration 
and action. It is a matter of consider- 
able interest among students of this 
notable case to learn what arguments 
will be made by the attorneys for the 
plaintiffs. 



PROGRESS OF STREET CARMEN. 



A. F. of U Press Senrke. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — On December 
21, 1911, the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America closed an agreement with the 
^'cw York State Railways, providing for 
the organization of the men on the entire 
system; therefore furnishing protection 
to all the employes under the terms of 
a general agreement. Each local division 
of the Amalgamated Association upon 
the several lines will make its own agree- 
ment with the company. If unable to 
come to an agreement the subject matter 
under dispute will then be referred to 
the international president of the Amal- 
gamated Asociation and the General 
President of the Mew York State Rail- 
ways Ca, and if they cannot agree, a 
third party will be called in to arbitrate 
the case. Section 2 of the agreement 
provides that "where agreements with 
the local companies have already been 
established, those agreements shall re- 
main in operation until the date of their 
expiration, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed upon between the parties hereto; 
it being understood and agreed that if 
other agreements are made, they shall all 
expire and terminate upon the same date ; 
to-wit: May 1, 1M4. after which, if a 
further agreement is made, it shall be 
a general agreement covering the entire 
system." Section 4 provides that, "in the 
cities of the State where there is no or- 
ganization of the .Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, the Company agrees that there will 
be no opposition or objection to the em- 
ployes organizing: and when they do 
organize and establish a division of the 
Association, the same will be recognized 
and come under the terms and provisions 
of this agreement." The Amalgamated 
Association also succeeded in making a 
splendid agreement for the newly formed 
organization of street railway men at 



Schenectady. This agreement covers the 
entire working conditions and is con- 
sidered one of the best that the Amalga- 
mated Association has ever made. It will 
result in a possible increase of 3,000 ad- 
ditional members and the formation of 
three or four new local divisions for the 
Association. Section 38 of the Sche- 
nectady agreement contains the follow- 
ing recommendation by the Company: 
"The Company recommends that all 
motormen and conductors in the Asso- 
ciation remain members, and recom- 
mends that all new men who -may become 
motormen and conductors join the As- 
• sociation. The Company would prefer 
to deal with the employes through the 
Association." 

The local division of the Amalgamated 
Association succeeded in making a new 
three-year agreement at Wilkesbarre, 
Penn., carrying with it an increase of 
two cents per hour. During the month 
of December charters were granted to 
new local organizations at Madison and 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Grand Forks, N. D. 



BRANDEIS ON TRUSTS. 



Washington, Dec. 23.— Louis D.'Bran- 
deis, the well known Boston lawyer, in 
testifying before the senate committee 
on interstate commerce, in dealing with 
the trust question, gave expression to 
the following: "The successful trusts 
have created conditions absolutely in- 
consistent with America's industrial 
and social needs. In our just indigna- 
tion over the crimes disclosed at Los 
Angeles, should not statesmen seek the 
cause of this widespread, deliberate out- 
burst of violence? Was it not because 
they, and men like them, believed that 
the wage-earner, acting singly or col- 
lectively, is not strong enough to secure 
substantial justice? Is there not a cau- 
sal connection between the development 
of these huge and indomitable trusts 
and the horrible crimes now under in- 
vestigation? Are not these irresistible 
trusts important contributing factors of 
social unrest? Is it not irony to speak 
of equality of opportunity in a country 
cursed with their bigness? 
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HOOKS FOB WORKING WOMEN. 



INOUSTSUL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA. 



A* Wm of I«k PfCM Scf ViC8« 

Washington^ Jan. 6. — When the 
United States Supreme Court sustained 
the Oregon ten-hour law for women and 
decided that a State can constitutionally 
protect women workers— on the grounds 
that the future of the race and the gen- 
eral welfare of society may be conserved 
— ^it set a proper example to State courts. 
Since the celebrated Oregon decision, the 
courts of Illinois, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Virginia and Missouri have supported 
similar legislation in behalf of working 
women. The courts in California, Wash- 
ington, and Ohio have, at the present 
time, cases of a like character under con- 
sideration. Attorneys ior notorious 
Gradgrinds and open shoppers have 
harangued the courts with all their old, 
moth-eaten pleas of the right to con- 
tract—and the right to work as many 
hours as one likes, or as many hours as 
the capricious and profit-mongering boss 
determines to drive an employe ; but the 
valiant, determined, persistent efforts of 
the trade unionists have had the effect 
of so educating the public and the courts, 
that it is not likely the State constitutions 
will be longer twisted to promote in- 
justice by such absurd contentions — ^which 
are merely survivals of a decadent era — 
or that the welfare of society can be 
longer endangered for the advantage of 
the exploiting few. 

Utah and Missouri have nine-hour 
laws for women; California and Wash- 
ington have eight-hour laws. They were 
obtained by the organizations of labor. 
Local Legislative Committees in other 
states should immediately make plans 
and exert themselves to do as good, if 
not better, for the protection of their 
women workers. 



NEW LABOR TEMPLE. 



A. P. of U Press Serrke. 

Atlanta, Jaa 6.— The Atlanta Feder- 
ated Trades moved into its new temple 
on January 1, in which accommodations 
will be furnished to all the unions in the 
city. To the great credit of the organ- 
ized workmen of Atlanta, their new 
home is paid for. 



A P. of L Press Scnrioe. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — During the 
month of ..ovember 95 persons were 
killed and 101 injured in Canadian in- 
dustries, or a total of 286 fatal and non- 
fatal accidents. This was a considerable 
improvement over the record for the 
month of November, 1910, in which 407 
casualties occurred, 140 being fatal, and 
267 non-fatal 



A wide-awake union. 



A p. of L. Press Serriee. 

Washington, Jaa 6.— The "Bar Asso- 
ciation" is the professional title of the 
organization in which attorneys, solicit- 
ors, lawyers and brief writers are all 
enrolled. It is probably one of the oldest 
and strongest unions of professional 
men in existence. Its first, second, last 
and only thought is self-preservation. Its 
word is law, in fact, it is the law, and 
for the sake of that self same law (of 
self-preservation), it elects its own mem- 
bers to administer the law, and up to 
the present no other section of society* 
has mustered strength enough to balk 
their plans. It never sleeps nor allows 
its interest to lag. It tolerates no non- 
unionists nor strike-breakers. The much 
lauded "right to work" theory is not 
applicable to a non-union lawyer. No 
one wotild dare hire such a creature, no 
self-respecting union attorney would 
work with him, no dignified berobed 
judge would give him recognition. For 
the proof of this fealty of the lawyers 
to their union, reference is herein made 
to a most comprehensive exposure on 
the "extravagant cost of the law," by 
Carl Snyder, in Collier's of December 30, 
in which he says in part : **We have five 
times as many judges as there is any 
need for. The chief occupation of these 
judges is the obstruction of justice. * * 
In the United States, with 92 million 
people, there are over 3,600 judges. In 
England, with 32 million people, only 200 
judges. The City of New York has 144, 
almost as many as in the whole of Eng- 
land." Mr. Snyder concludes his analyt- 
ical exposure by saying: "Reduce the 
number of lawyers in Congress and the 
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State Legislatures, and then, and not 
until then, will there be a real reform of 
the law in this country." 

The news letter cordially invites Mr. 
Snyder and his fellow reformers to co- 
operate with the American Federation 
of lyabor in the accomplishment of this 
laudable task. Some headway was made 
in this direction during the last two 
Congressional campaigns. A bigger ad- 
vance will be made in future campaigns. 



HEW YORK MEN ALERT. 



A. P. of U Press Serrice. 

New York, Jan. 6. — The Executive 
Board of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor met at Albany on Decem- 
ber 13 and formulated a legislative pro- 
gram on a number of labor subjects of a 
very meritorious character. Among the 
many measures it decided to champion 
before the next Legislature the follow- 
ing are deserving of special mention : A 
Workmen's Compensation Act, modeled 
on the lines of the Compensation Act 
passed by the Legislature of Washington 
on March 14, 1911, which also includes 
a compulsory insurance provision — the 
Washington act was framed to meet the 
objections of the New York Supreme 
Court, in which it declared that the 
former New York act took property 
without due process of law. The Wash- 
ington act is considered by students to 
be the most comprehensive and complete 
yet devised in the United States, for the 
purpose of compensating workmen suf- 
fering from industrial injuries. The Ex- 
ecutive Board also decided to favor a 
bill creating a State owned and operated 
printing office; an amendment to the 
Metal Polishing law prohibiting females 
and minors to be so employed; an 
amendment to the State Eight-hour law, 
extending it to the manufacture of all 
building material; an amendment to the 
Conspiracy law, so as to permit all law- 
ful combinations; a bill prohibiting de- 
tective agencies from supplying employes 
where strikes or lockouts are known to 
exist; an amendment to the Garnishee 
law, raising the wage limit from $12.00 
to $20.00 per week; a bill providing for 
sanitary conveniences in foundries; a 



bill prohibiting the employment of wo- 
men in sausage making and other 
slaughter house bye-products. 



VALUABLE BENEFITS. 



A P. of Li Press Senrice. 

Washington, Jan. 6.— The funeral, 
old age and disability benefits of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America 
will be increased under the new constitu- 
tion, which went into effect January 1. 
1912. The new laws provide that $100 
will be paid in case of death or disability, 
where a membership has been continuous 
for one year; for two years' continuous 
membership the benefits will be $150; 
for three years, $250; for four years, 
$400 ; for five years, $500 ; for six years, 
$600; for seven years, $700; for eight 
years or over, $800. This benefit will ap- 
ply both as to death or a general dis- 
ability benefit. A member of the organ- 
ization holding 20 years* continuous 
membership who reaches the age of 65 
and who because of age is disabled from 
following his Occupation, will be entitled 
to a benefit of $800. The financial of- 
ficers of the local divisions of the Amal- 
gamated will hereafter be bonded so as 
to protect the finances of the Associa- 
tion; audits will be compulsory every 
three months, under the supervision of 
the auditor in the international office. 



CIGARNAKERS' STATISTICS. 



Ai P. of L. Press Senrice. 

Washington, Jan. 6.-— From the bul- 
letins issued by the United States Census 
Bureau, the following interesting results 
have been proven by analysis : In 190^. 
159,406 persons were engaged as wage 
earners in the cigarmaking business, their 
average annual wages amounted to 
$392.00, the value of their product aver- 
aged $2,077.00 per capita: in 1909. the 
number of wage earners had increased 
to 166,810, the average annual wages had 
increased to $415.00, and the average per 
capita production had increased to $2,- 
437.00. This shows an increase in wages, 
during the five years, of six per cent, 
and an increase in productivity, for the 
same period, of seventeen per cent. 
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CONTEMPT CASE. 



A. P. of L. Press Serricc 

Washington^ jan, 6. — On December 
30 Justice Daniel Thew Wright, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, commenced taking testimony in 
open court in support of the charges by 
the prosecuting committee, Messrs. Dar- 
lington, Beck and Davenport, that Presi- 
dent Compers, Vice-President Mitchell 
and Secretary Morrison were guilty of 
contempt in the alleged violation of the 
Buck Stove and Range injunction. 
Among the witnesses examined were 
Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Daniel J. Keefe, formerly President of 
the National Longshoremen's Union; 
James O'Connell, President of the Metal 
Trades Department; Andrew Furuseth, 
President of the National Union of Sea- 
men; Samuel DeNedrey, former editor 
of The Trades Unionist; D. F. Manning, 
President of the Local Retail Clerks* 
ynion, Washington, and others. Several 
exceptions were made to the rulings of 
the court by the attorney for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Mr. Jackson 
Ralston. The hearings are being con- 
tinued from day to day at the conveni- 
ence of the court. 



A BOLD HONEST STATESMAN. 



A P. of U Press Service. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — During an ad- 
dress in Cincinnati, on December 30, 
Senator Robert M. La Follette attacked 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in which it brought the or- 
j^^anizations of labor under the restric- 
tions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Plis language was clear and definite. He 
said; "It is strange that when the court 
goes to its fullest limit in imposing 
penalties on combinations of capital, all 
of the capitalist owners get away with 
the full value of their property, but 
when the court goes to the same limit 
in enforcing penalties on combinations of 
labor, it takes away the homes and sav- 
ings of the workman. The fact is, the 
law was not understood by the people to 
apply to labor organizations, and it is a 
mistaken judicial construction that has 
made it so apply. The law should be 



amended, by taking out from under its 
operation all labor organizations and all 
employers* associations." By this clear, 
straightforward statement Senator La 
Follette has demonstrated a spirit of 
high courage, sterling honesty and true 
justice, and in addition he has set a noble 
example to his contemporaries. 



LABOR CONDITIONS BAD. 



Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 23.— A special in- 
vestigator before the state factory in- 
vestigation commission, in session here 
recently, told of. appalling conditions 
she had found in the local meat pack- 
ing plant. "About 1,000 people are em- 
ployed," she said. "There is no dis- 
tinction made between men and women. 
One of the buildings is old and ram- 
shackle and has been condemned. In 
three of the rooms that I examined the 
men and women were forced to work in 
water standing half an inch deep on the 
floor. Those were the sausage, the pick- 
ling and the pork trimming rooms. In 
the latter there were seventy-five em- 
ployes, twenty-three being women. The 
floors are so wet and slimy that women 
have to wear rubber boots or stand on 
barrel tops. They work at cutting up 
the hogs. The men frequently lose fin- 
gers in the machinery and the women 
wore many bandages on their hands. 
The work is very disagreeable and 
dirty, and the rooms are in a filthy con- 
dition." 



PRINTING TRADES STATISTICS. 



A. P. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — The analysis of 
the statistics furnished by the United 
States Census Bureau on the printing 
industry is exceptionally interesting. It 
shows that in the year 1904, 219,087 per- 
sons were engaged as wage earners, their 
wages averaged $580.00 per annum, and 
the value of their production, per capita, 
amounted to $2,521.00 ; in 1909, the num- 
ber of employes had increased to 258,434, 
the wages had increased ten per cent., or 
an average of $637.00 per annum; the 
product had increased in value thirteen 
per cent, during the five years, or an 
average per capita of $2,855. 
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U. S. SUPKEME COUKT DOING BETTEK. 



A. F. of L. Press Senrioe. 

Washington, Dec 80.— On Dec 18 the 
United States Supreme Court sustained 
the "full crew" law of Indiana, in which 
a definite number of men on trains of 
a certain length is required. The test 
case was brought before the Indiana 
courts by the "Big Four" Railroad. 

A few days previous to the "full crew" 
law ruling, the Supreme Court sustained 
the federal "s^ndardization of equip- 
ment" act which passed the Sixty-first 
Congress and ^hich required foot 
boards, grab irons, sills and other ap- 
purtenances of railroad freight cars and 
locomotives, to be of standard sizes and 
to be placed in similar locations on in- 
strumentalities of commerce of interstate 
railroads. The court held in the latter 
case, which was tested by the Southern 
Railway, that lack of State legislation 
was not sufficient to prevent a car being 
used in intra-and inter-state commerce 
from being properly furnished with the * 
standard equipments. 

The federal act on "equipment" and 
the Indiana "full crew" act could very 
profitably be used as models for similar 
legislation in all the states. 



RECEIVEKSHIP FOR 

NON-UNION COMPANY. 



A. F. of U Press Sendee 

Washington, Jan. 6.— The Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, of Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Gndnnati and Scranton, manufacturers 
of heavy mining and rolling mill ma- 
chinery, has been compelled to go into 
the hands of a receiver, by defaulting 
the interest on its first mortgage five per 
cent, bonds, on January 1, 1912. In spite 
of the fact that this company has had a 
practical monopoly, for a number of 
years, in the special machinery it manu- 
factures, and that it has been a favored 
customer of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the chairman of its Board of 
Directors being Judge E, H. Gary, who 
is also chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and in spite of the 
fact that it has fought the organizations 
of labor at every opportunity, it has 
failed to meet its financial obligations. 



WRIGHTS LATEST ORDERS. 



A. F. of L. Pren Scrrioe. 

Washington, Dec 30.— Mr. Justice 
, Wright has passed an order appointing 
U. S. Commissioner Albert Harper com- 
missioner to take testimony in the con- 
tempt proceedings against Messrs. Gom- 
pers, Mitchell and Morrison, with liberty 
to all persons so desiring to have their 
testimony taken in open court This or- 
der was signed on December 15, and 
notice has just been served by the com- 
mittee prose<^ting the matter that its 
testimony will be taken in open court at 
ten o'clock Saturday, December 30. The 
order gives thirty days to the committee 
for the taking of testimony, and a like 
time to the respondents, with ten days 
for the committee to dose. 



TRADE UNION INVESTMENTS. 



A. P. of L. Preis Senrice. 

Washington, Jan. 6.— The United 
States Bureau of Labor reports that m 
ten years, from 1897 to 1907, wages of ' 
Bricklayers increased 41^ per cent ; Car* 
penters, 50^ ; Cornice Makers, 47 ; Gas 
Fitters, 53^ ; Hodcarriers, 36 ; Buildmg 
Laborers, 285^; Painters, 4154; Paper- 
hangers, 41^4. Outside Electric Wire 
Men, 5014; Lathers, uyi; Plasterers, 
3954; Steam Fitters, 4554; Roof ers, 3354 ; 
Plumbers, 47 ; Stone Masons, 39 ; Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, 365^. This is an 
official report; it amply verifies statis- 
tics issued by organizations of the trades 
mentioned, and emphasizes most clearly 
what excellent dividends are secured 
through investment in a well managed 
trade union. 



CONVICTS TO BE DISPLACED. 



A K of L. Press Senrioe. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — It is reported 
that on the first of January the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Company will 
turn back to the State of Alabama the 
state convicts leased and worked in the 
mines at Pratt City, and just as quickly 
as the contracts with the various counties 
throughout the State expire the big cor- 
poration will give up those convicts 
worked at the Pratt mines. 
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CIGARMAKERS^ INTERNATIONAL UNION. 




This is i faC'SimiU of the Union Label of the Cigarmakers* International 
Union. The color of the label is blue, and should appear in a prominent place 
on the boxes on which cigars are contained. On all cigar boxes on which this 
label appears it is a guarantee that the cigars contained therein are made under 
clean and healthy conditions b^ men and women members of the Cigarmakers' 
International Union, working under the eight-hoar day and a fair rate of 
wages. Cigars made under the sw€at-shop system or by the " Trust " do not 
bear this label. Refuse to purchase any cigars unless the label of the Cigar- 
makers' International Union appears upon the box. Do not forget ^the color 
of the label is blue. 



UNION LABEL OF STOVE MOUNTERS' INTERNATIONAL UNION 




^i 



i9ei9i 



Attached to oven-bottom of cook stoves and ranges and to ash-pit of base 
binders and heaters. 

Indicates that this product is made by Union Labor. 




STEEL AND COPPER PLATE PRINTERS' LABEL 

This label is used on such articles as are engraved by 
the steel and copper plate process, and appears upon such 
work as invitations, engraved cards, etc. 



CAMPAIGN FOR 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



A F. of L Press Service. 

Washington, Dec. 30.— A conference 
in the interest of trade training and vo- 
cational education was held in Washing- 
ton on December 14 at which representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Col- 
leges and Stations, the National Associa- 
tion of Normal Schools, the National 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the Agri- 
ailtural Association of Colleges and Sta- 



tions, and officials of The Grange took 
part. The Wilson bill, H. R. 12156, and 
the identical measure, S. 3, by Senator 
Page, were unanimously endorsed and 
steps taken to vigorously press the prin- 
ciples of these measures for early pass- 
age through Congress. 



ONLY A SPOOL OF THREAD. 



A F. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Jan. 6.— A spool of 
thread is such a common necessity that 
it comes into a home and disappears by 
use without much thought or notice. 
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Named Shoes are frequently made|in Non*-Union 

Factories. 

Do Not Buy Any Shoe 

no matterlwhat its name, unless it bears a plain 
and readable impression of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp are always 

Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of the 
Union Stamp. 



Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, SteyTreas. 



Still, there are millions of dollars made 
by the manufacturers in this industry. 
The J. P. Coats Company, the largest 
thread manufacturers in the world, de- 
clared a dividend for the year 1911 of 
35 per cent. The paid-up capital of this 
company is about $50,000,000, and its 
surplus fund, that has been saved after 
paying such remarkable dividends, has 
accumulated to $41,000,000. The stock 
of this company is quoted at 510, putting 
the thread manufacturing industry in 
the same class as Standard Oil. It will 
also be remembered that this is one of 
the highly protected industries, in which 
women and children arc largely em- 
ployed, at very low wages. 



HOLDER'S AGREEMENT TO CONTINUE. 



A. P. of L. Presi Senrice. 

Washington, Jan. 6.— There will be 
no annual conference, in 1912, between 
representatives of the Stove Founders 
National Defense Association and the 
International Molders' Union. The con- 
ference agreements and the percentage 
that was paid during 1911 will be in 
force until December 31, 1912. 



BULLETIN OF INIIIGRANTS. 



A P. of I* Prets Senricc 

Washington, Dec. ao.—The Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, un- 
der the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, has just issued its bulletin giving^ 
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the nnniber of immigrants entering the 
ports of the United States during the 
month of August. During the month 
mentioned 50,110 immigrants- were ad- 
mitted by by nationalities as follows: 
Hebrews, 7,996 ; Southern Italians, 5,503 ; 
Germans, 4,198; English, 4,087; Polish. 
Zjm; Mexican, 2,803, and the remainder 
divided among v)3 other nationalities. 
The total immigration for the year end- 
Ing June 30, 1911, was 878,587. 



FOKIGN NINE WORKERS 

IN AMERICA. 



A. P. of U Press Service. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — At the annual 
banquet of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, held in this city on December 29, 
Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, stated in his address, 
that "There is a dearth of technically 
trained men in America ; they are needed 
to head business enterprises of the na- 
tion. The reason for this lack of trained 
men may be due to the colleges of the 
country. In the Bureau of Mines we 
have organized seven schools for the 
instruction of immigrants employed in 
the mines. There are at present 700,000 
of these men (immigrants), half of 
whom are unable to speak the English 
language." 



A. P. of U Press Service. 

Washington, Jan. 6. — Under a de- 
cision rendered at the Navy Department, 
the private concerns which undertake the 
construction of the two new battleships, 
Nevada and Oklahoma, will be obliged 
to establish the Eight-hour day through- 
out their entire plants, in order to con- 
form to the Hughes amendment in the 
last Naval Appropriation Bill. There is 
no doubt among naval officials that the 
practical effect of this ruling will be to 
force an Eight-hour day throughout the 
whole of any private shipyard undertak- 
ing the contract. The date of opening 
bids for the construction of the new 
battleships has been changed from Janu- 
ary 4 to January 25, in order that the 
constructors may revise their figures 
because of the official decision to apply 
the law to the full effect 



CANADIAN LABOR NAN ELECTED. 

Hamilton, Can., Dec 30.— Allen Stud- 
holme, Labor party candidate for the 
legislature, has been elected. A very 
bitter and relentless campaign was waged 
against Mr. Studholme by the Conserva- 
tives, but the labor people and their 
sympathizers supported him with a loyal- 
ty that was admirable and returned him 



CONVICT LABOR. 



Washington, Dec. 30.— The House 
Committee on Labor at its regular meet- 
ing Dec. 19 decided to report favorably 
upon the Convict Labor bill, H. R. 5601. 
This bill is being strongly urged by 
Labor. Tt is hoped this measure will be 
passed by the present Congress and thus 
relieve free labor from the exacting com- 
petition with contract convict labor. 
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UNION LABEL OF METAL POLISHERS, BUFFERS, PLATERS. 
BRASS AND SILVER WORKERS' UNION OF N. A. 

This label in two colors (blue and red) affixetl to metal 
goods si^ifies that the articles are strictly union mai^e. This 
label ma}' al^ be found stamped on metal goods. 

No firm ia granted the use of our label unless they first sign 

an a^rreement providing for the employment of union men ei- 

chiaively, proper sanitary con ditiona, and tlie shorter work dav. 

and payment of the regular union scale of wages. 

The above Union Label can be found on Butchers, Shoemakers aiid Cigar 

Knives, Razors, Chandeliers, Brass Musical Instruments, Carpenters tools of 

All descriptions, Beer Pimips and all Brewer%' suppHes, and on all Badj^es and 

Metal Novelties. 
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Smoke our latest snd be»l bfaotl. " EDEN " Cube Col. Just out. U will suit yott. 



Union Made Tobaccos 

riNB CUT 
Globe, High Court, Nerve, Expieas, Target, Hope. Blue Label. B\ut 
Line, Detroit FearlesSt Sweet Myrtle, Anti Tru$t. World, D» T C 

PLUGS 

DelfTionlco, Fame. T1ie Five, Nerve Navy, Hand Msde, Globe, Snow 
ApplCj High Court, Eden, In Line^ Fruit Juice, Primo. Trust? NIL Hnoc 
Navy, Our Nation. 

SMOKINGS 



FLAKE CUT, 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS, 
Roman Mixture 
GoW Flake 
Blue Label 
Hope 

Globe Union Made 
Navy Jack 
Sam 9nd John 
K. of L- 
Plckaninny 
Canada Royal Navy 
5 Cent 
Pplice 

SLICED PLUG. 
American GJr| 
Ptpe Dream 



SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy cuppings 
Jack Pbi 

LOfJG CUTS. 
Duke of York 
Geld Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Gfobe 
All Leaf 
Sweet Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard Time 
Tige 
Now or Never 



GRANULATED 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mi^iure 
Globe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Uncte Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Juice 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 



And numerous olht^r brands bearing our trade-marks. 

Globe Tobacco Co* 

MatiufacturerSt Detroit^ Mich.,U. S. A, 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workers' Interna 
t onal Union Label. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS'CONNISSION 



A. F. of U Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 10. — On Feb. 2, 
President Taft transmitted to Congress a 
special message covering numerous sub- 
jects. Among the recommendations in- 
cluded in the message was one for the 
appointment of a Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. The following are ex- 
cerpts from the message: "The extra- 
ordinary growth of industry in the 
past two. decades and its revolutionary 
changes have raised new and vital ques- 
tions as to the relations between em- 
ployers and wage earners which have 
become matters of pressing public con- 
cern. ♦ ♦ * Any interruption to the 
normal and peaceful relations between 
employer and wage earner involves pub- 
lic discomfort and in many cases public 
disaster. Such interruptions become, 
therefore, quite as much a matter of pub- 
lic concern as restraint of trade or mo- 
nopoly. Industrial relations concern the 
pnklic for a double feason. We are 
directly interested in the maintenance of 
peaceful and stable industrial conditions 
for the sake of our own comfort and 
well-being; but society is equally inter- 
ested, in its sovereign civic capacity, in 
seeing that our institutions are effectively 
maintaining justice and fair dealing be- 
tween any classes of citizens whose eco- 
nomic interests may seem to clash. * ♦ * 



Numerous special investigations, official 
and unofficial, have revealed conditions 
in more than one industry which have 
immediately been recognized on all sides 
as entirely out of harmony with accepted 
American standards. It is probable that 
to a great extent the remedies for these 
conditions, so far as the remedies involve 
legislation, lie in the field of State action ; 
but such a comprehensive inquiry as is 
necessary to furnish a basis for intelli- 
gent action must be undertaken on na- 
tional initiative and must be nation-wide 
in its scope. ♦ ♦ ♦ One legitimate 
object of such an official investigation 
•and report is to enlighten and. inform 
public opinion, which of itself will often 
induce or compel reform of unjust con- 
ditions of the abatement of unreasonable 
demands. ♦ ♦ ♦ There is already 
available much information on certain 
aspects of the subject in the reports of 
the Federal and State Bureaus of Labor 
and in other official and unofficial publi- 
cations. One essential part of the pro- 
posed inquiry would naturally be to 
assemble, digest and interpret this in- 
formation so far as it bears upon our 
present industrial conditions. In addi- 
tion to this, the Commission should in- 
quire into the general conditions of labor 
in our principal industries, into the ex- 
isting relations between employers and 
employes in those industries, into the 
various methods which have been tried 
for maintaining mutually satisfactory 
relations between employes and employ- 
ers and for avoiding or adjusting trade 
disputes, and into the scope, methods and 
resources of Federal and State Bureaus 
of I^bor and the methods by which they 
might more adequately meet the respon- 
sibilities which, through the work of the 
Commission above recommended, would 
be more clearly brought to light and 
defined." 
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BRANDEIS ARRAIGNS TRUST. 



A. F. of I* PrcM Service. 

Washington, Feb. 3.— Louis D. Bran- 
deis the Boston attorney, testifying be- 
fore the Stanley Steel Investigating 
Committee of the House, made some 
extremely pertinent remarks with refer- 
ence to the treatment of labor by the 
gigantic steel trust. Mr. Brandeis as- 
serted that Judge Gary recently said that 
the treatment accorded employes of the 
steel trust compared favorably with any 
corporation at any time in the history of 
the world. This statement was contra- 
dicted by Mr. Brandeis and referred to 
the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Corporations for corroboration. 
"During May, 1910, 50,000 men, or 20 per 
cent, of all employes working and en- 
gaged by the corporation, worked 84 
hours or more a week, a 12 hour work 
day including Sunday." D. A. Reed, 
counsel for the corporation, objected to 
Mr. Brandeis' testimony, declaring that 
the Committee is not vested with any 
authority to investigate the labor con- 
ditions. Chairman Stanley over- ruled 
the objections and Mr. Brandeis con- 
tinued: "I am informed that a very 
large number of these men are old at 
40 years; I am surprised that they are 
not incapacitated at 30. Comparing this 
condition of afTairs with that of the slave 
owner to the slave, and of this corpora- 
tion to its employes, to my mind this is 
one of the most serious crimes perpe- 
trated in the United States. Every slave 
was regarded as valuable property ; from 
pure selfishness the slave owner did not 
mistreat his slaves any more than he 
would his animals; they were valuable 
assets, but these men of the corporation 
are not valuable assets." Mr. Brandeis 
urgently requested the Committee to sub- 
poena John A: Fitch of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, to appear before it to 
substantiate his charges. Referring 
to statistics concerning employes who 
worked at blast furnaces, Mr. Brandeis 
continued : **Out of the 25,000 men who 
run 165 blast furnaces, 12.26 per cent 
earn between 12 and 14 cents an hour ; 
16.96 per cent, cam between 14 and 16 
cents an hour; 37.51. per cent, earn be- 



tween 16 and 18 cents per hour; and 
18 to 20 cents an hour for 13,70 per cent. 
Of 96 per cent, of the employes, none of 
them earn over 20 cents an hour." 



KIRBT HAS A SPASM. 



A. F. of I* PreM Senrice. 

Washington, Feb. 10.— Recently, John 
Kirby, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, addressed 150 
Wisconsin members of the association in 
Milwaukee. During his remarks, aside 
from taking numerous raps at the or- 
ganizations of labor, he commented on 
the McNamara case as follows: "De- 
velopments may, and they may not, di- 
rectly connect the President and Execu- 
tive Board of the American Federation 
of Labor with the awful conspiracy. Be 
that as it may, enough is known to con- 
vince any sane person they know all and 
sanctioned its execution." Those who 
are conversant with the violent utter- 
ances of this gentleman, know that it 
could not be expected that he would hold 
any different view. His expression of 
opinion, however, does not carry any 
weight with it. If the hostile interests 
to labor could have even in a remote way 
connected the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor with the crime, it 
would have been done a long time ago. 



CALIFORNIA WINE GRAPES. 



The total number of tons of wine 
grapes handled by the wineries in this 
vicinity during the last season reaches the 
surprising total of 70,000 tons, writes a 
Lodi correspondent. If this 70,000 tons 
of grapes had been converted into sweet 
wine the total number of gallons would 
approximate 5,600,000. It would be safe 
to say that at least 10 per cent, of this 
tonnage was converted into dry wines, 
which would bring the number of gallons 
up to a higher figure. 

As between table and wine grapes the 
wine grape industry at the present time 
looks to be in the better shape. At $10 
a ton for the common variety of grapes 
a rancher can show ; some profit. As 
table grapes have been selling for the. 
last year or so there is little or no profit 
in them.' 
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COMPLIMENTS UNION LABOR. 



Con£rfMmaa Latferty of Ore|on Mikea 

Eoloiistic Referenoet to Uniont 

on Floor of Honae. 



Washington.— During the considera- 
tion of the Hughes eight-hour bill in the 
House of Representatives on Dec. 14, 
Congressman Lafferty of Oregon, said, 
in part : "Mr. Speaker, I desire to go on 
record in favor of labor unions and in 
favor of the great work organized labor 
has done for humanity. This bill fixes 
eight hours as the standard for a day's 
labor on all government work. The 
measure was introduced in this house by 
the able member from New Jersey (Mr. 
Hughes) who is himself a holder of a 
card in a labor union. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Labor, of 
which the able member from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Wilson) also the holder of 
a union card, has the honor to be chair- 
man. I am glad to say that there are 
13 other members of this house who hold 
union cards, and we find them all here 
on the floor this afternoon working for 
the passage of this bill. If union labor 
has done nothing more than give us the 
bill now under consideration, it would 
be entitled to the lasting gratitude of the 
country. This bill sets the standard at 
eight hours for a full day's work, with a 
full day's pay, for all laborers and me- 
chanics. No private employer can here- 
after say that the demands oi his em- 
ployes for an eight hour day is unreason- 
able, when the government has said by 
this bill, which we are going to pass, that 
it is reasonable. We are also indebted to 
organized labor for most of the laws 
heretofore passed looking to the health, 
comfort, and safety of employes. The 
mad rush to obtain money in the United 
States has been the greatest obstacle in 
the way of a. full and complete enjoy- 
ment by our people of the blessings of 
a free republic. It is high time that a 
sharp halt was being called. It was writ- 
ten of old : Tor what is a man profited, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
OMm soul?' That conditions are growing 
bcttet is shown by the fact that we are 
passing this bill this afternoon. The 



people are rapidly coming to realize that 
Lincoln's definition meant something, and 
that this country is for the people. If 
the people will send men to Congress, 
regardless of their politics, who are not 
under obligation to the special interests, 
we will in a few short years make this 
country one of, by, and for the people." 



The Indian legend as to the origin of 
tobacco runs thus: 

Ages ago, at the time when spirits con- 
sidered the world yet good enough for 
their occasional residence, a very great 
and powerful spirit lay down by the side 
of his fire to sleep in the forest While 
so lying his arch-enemy came that way 
and thought it would be a good chance 
for mischief, so gently approaching the 
sleeper he rolled him over towards the 
fire till his head rested among the glow- 
ing embers and his hair was set ablaze. 
The fire roused the good spirit, and, 
leaping to his fett, he rushed in a fright 
through the forest. As he did the wind 
caught his singed hair as it flew ofl, and, 
carrying it away, sowed it broadcast over 
the earth, into which it sank and took 
root and grew up tobacco. — Ex. 



LABOR FATALITIES IN| CANADA. 



Ninety-five fatal and 191 serious in- 
juries to work people were reported to 
the Canadian department of labor dur- 
ing last November. In October there 
were 344 accidents, fatal and non- fatal, 
and in November, 1910, there were 407. 
There were eleven killed in the railway 
service, eleven in the agricultural pur- 
suits and twelve among unskilled la- 
borers. The largest number of non- 
fatal accidents occurred in the metal 
trades — namely, forty-five. 



BEING TRIED FOR PEONAGE. 



A. P. of L. Press Service. 

Lexington, Ky., Feb. 17.— Ten promi- 
nent and wealthy lumber -men are being 
tried in the United States district court 
on peonage charges. The defendants, it 
is alleged, have held workmen prisoners 
while they worked in the mountains, 
there being 56 counts in the indictments. 
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PRISON CONTKACTORS TO VACATE. 



A. F. uf U Press Service. 

Columbus, O., Feb. 10.— The Ohio 
Board of Administration has given notice 
to the E. B. Landman Company and the 
Columbus Bolt Works to vacate the 
State penitentiary not later than April 15. 
Thus the contract system comes to an 
end in the State penal institutions. Here 
is a striking instance of the way in which 
prison contractors in collusion with 
boards of control and prison officials 
friendly to them can continue the in- 
iquitous contract system in violation of 
the law. In 1905 the legislature was 
favorable to a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Wertz for the abolition of the 
contract system. The then existing con- 
tracts had only a year longer to run. 
Seeing that the bill would pass, the 
Board of Control and the Contractors 
cancelled the existing contracts and en- 
tered into new ones for as long a term 
as the law would permif, five years. The 
bill was enacted, but the contracts could 
not be abrogated, thus continuing them 
until 1910. Even then, the contractors 
were allowed to operate on the plea that 
they had unfinished material. Then the 
press service of the contractors sent 
statements broadcast that if the convicts 
were not employed they would go insane, 
etc. This story was exposed by one of 
the press agencies and the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor. Finally the Board of 
Control was abolished by law and a new 
Board of Administration, free from the 
influences of the contractors, was ap- 
pointed. Thus for this long period, after 
the enactment of the law abolishing the 
system, the last contractor will have 
taken his departure from the penitentiary. 



A LEGISLATIVE HINT. 



A. F. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— In 1897, the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
enacted into law, "An Act to regulate 
the hours of mechanics, workingmen and 
laborers in the employ of the State, or 
municipal corporations, or otherwise en- 
gaged in public works." This law was 
contested in the courts and was declared 



unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the State. One of the concluding 
sentences of the decision is important, 
and is as follows: "If this were an 
attempt by general law to regulate the 
hours of labor throughout the State, the 
argument in support of the act based on 
legislative exercise of police power would 
call for consideration, but as the case 
stands, discussion of this larger question 
would be wholly irrelevant." It will be 
seen that the court states substantially 
that if a law were passed covering all 
labor, an argument based on the legisla- 
tive exercise of police power would call 
for consideration by the courts. This is 
an important point. 



FITCH ON LABOK CONDITIONS. 



A. P. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.--John A. Fitch, 
of Pittsburg, was recently before the 
Stanley Steel Investigating Committee, 
and explained his reasons for criticising 
the United States Steel Corporation's 
treatment of its employes. Mr. Fitch 
made a study of the labor and social 
conditions of the Pittsburg field for the 
Russell Sage Survey in 1907 and 1908, 
and later published his observations 
in book form. "The Steel Corporation 
wields such an enormous power, that it 
is a menace to the country," said Mr. 
Fitch. "Conditions of work in the steel 
mills are demoralizing. Thinking, red- 
blooded workingmen do not care as 
much about welfare work as they do 
about their rights; they are not as 
anxious for sanitation as they ar« for 
justice." Chairman Stanley asked Mr. 
Fitch who the officers were of the assa 
ciation for which he had acted, and 
Mr. Fitch replied that J. P. Morgan was 
the Treasurer. 



OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 



A F. of L. Press Senricc. 

Washington, Feb. 17. — George F. 
Hedrick has been re-elected President of 
the International Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, and J. C. Skemp has been re-elected 
general Secretary-Treasurer, for the en- 
suing term. 
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SENATOR BORAH STRONG. 



A P. of I^b Press Senrice. 

Washington, Feb. 3.— At a hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor there appeared recently 
James A. Emery, general counsel for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
who attacked the Hughes Eight Hour 
Bill, which recently passed the House, 
as being vague and ambiguous. This 
statement brought forth from Senator 
Borah, Chairman of the Committee, the 
following retort: "From reports of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor on 
the steel industry, it is shown that the 
United States Steel Corporation is pay- 
ing millions of dollars in dividends, and 
have in their hell-holes men who have 
worked twelve hours a day, seven days 
in the week, and others who work eigh- 
teen to twenty- four hours in one shift. 
This is something no man who has taken 
an oath of office can ignore." 



BURNS' SLEUTH GETS JOLT. 



A P. of L. Prcs» Senrice. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— In the con- 
troversy before the Lorimer Investigat- 
ing Committee, in which a stenographer's 
report, taken from a dictagraph, was 
brought into question, there has been 
conducted an investigation. The steno- 
graphic notes of the Burns' stenographer 
have been shown to have been largely 
faked. An experiment was conducted 
and the stenographer given ati oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his ability in the 
same manner that he claimed he took 
the notes which were introduced as 
evidence. In the test he failed, showing 
that his former story was not in accord 
with the facts. A number of stenog- 
raphers corroborated the statement of 
the official stenogjrapher of the committee 
that the notes taken by the detective's 
stenographer were faked. 



EXCLUSION LAW FAILS. 



A P. of L. Pre» Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17. — That the 
Chinese exclusion law fails to accom- 
plbh its avowed purposes has been point- 



ed out in the report of the commissioner 
of the bureau of immigration for the 
fiscal year 1911, which has just been 
made public. The report states that the 
methods adopted to violate the law were 
so extensive and complicated as to beg- 
gar description. It is stated that one of 
the principal difficulties consists of prop- 
erly guarding the Canadian and Mexican 
boundaries. It is claimed that unless the 
exclusion law is strengthened, the next 
decade will witness the entering to the 
United States, on citizenship claims 
allowed, of more than fifty thousand 
Chinese. 



CONTEMPT CASE STILL ON. 



A P. of L. Press Senrice. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— The celebrated 
contempt case is still in progress in 
Justice Wright's court. John Mitchell 
has completed his testimony and left the 
city. Secretary Frank Morrison has been 
on the witness stand for a considerable 
length of time. One feature of the 
examination of Mr. Morrison is worthy 
of note. Attorney Davenport, for the 
Anti-Boycott Association, questioned him 
relative to the word "allegiance," which 
occurs in the obligation of the Typo- 
graphical Union, of which, as all know, 
Mr. Morrison is a member. The infer- 
ence of Attorney Davenport was clearly 
to the effect that the. word "allegiance" 
in the typographical obligation was in- 
imical to American citizenship. The in- 
troductory paragraph to the typograph- 
ical obligation states specifically that the 
obligation refers only to the printing 
trades, and by no stretch of imagination 
could the obligation be construed as 
vitiating the loyalty, fealty, or devotion 
of its members to the government of the 
United States. What is purposed by this 
angle in the interrogatories is not plain, 
but evidently is done to not only cloud 
the situation but to imply that which in 
substance is not true. President Gompers 
will again go on the stand after Mr. 
Morrison has concluded. 



Never accept the dealers' word that 
your purchase is Union made. See the 
Label yourself. 
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8EE THAT THIS LABEL 




U on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

(EbitoriaL 

THE WAY. 



Once in each year, on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, we celebrate. We pay honor to 
the memory of the great emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln. Many speeches are 
made by men in the higher walks of life, 
and, reading them, we are brought to 
wonder how some of the speakers feel 
toward some of the sentiments expressed 
by Lincoln. For instance: 

"The workingmen are the basis of all 
governments for the plain reason that 
they are the more numerous." 

**Labor is superior to capital and de- 
serves much the higher consideration." 

When our great orators, standing be- 
fore an audience and wishing to catch or 
touch the proper chord, they will majesti- 
cally quote the words of the great eman- 
cipator who he knows is always dear to 
the hearts of the common people. Does 



any one of these fellows really think that 
the workingman is the basis of all gov- 
ernments, and superior to capital? They 
many times during the pre-election peri- 
ods try to make their audiences think 
that they do believe in these truths, but 
after the fools have been again fooled 
you are politely told that that kind of 
rot was all right during Lincohi's time 
but in this enlightened time and age 
capital is the brains of the nation and 
will always keep control of the reins of 
government and any means to accomplish 
that end are justified. Is the working- 
man going to be always the pliant fool 
that he has been heretofore? Some of 
them may and perhaps always will be, 
but methinks I see a star on the eastern 
horizon, which is growing higher and 
higher every day; it is the star of 
Hope born of education resulting from 
thought, meditation on the great com- 
plex question into which the workers 
have been plunged, and would with 
pleasure be kept in if capital could keep 
them there. Capital in some instances 
have seen this "Star of Hope," and their 
ill-gotten gains are giving them twinges 
bom of the fears that follow misdeeds; 
the fear that the chickens will come 
home to roost, and they will some of 
these days. Some of them, in speaking 
of the workers, take pleasure in using 
the word "mob." H it does turn out to 
be a mob, capital may thank themselves 
for it because it is of their own creation, 
bom of the cmel, inhuman treatment 
imposed upon workers as backs are bent 
low under their burdens. It will not be 
the mob in the brutal sense that will 
sweep our country from shore to shore, 
but it will be as ruthless in wresting the 
usurped rights from labor's traducers 
as the methods of the mob, as they arc 
sometimes styled. In the place of blood- 
shed there will be tearshed, and tears of 
the bitterest will scald their way down 
the cheeks of those who are shedding 
them. Right, truth and justice, though 
encompassed to-day, will rise in its 
might to-morrow and cast aside those 
who would submerge it. Every season 
has its waxing and waning; capital has 
been basking in the waxing of the season 
for lo, these many moons, but like the 
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sun rising in the east in its own due 
season, it must set in the west; so it 
will be with capital. Their season is far 
spent, but Labor has not been asleep 
simply because they have been shoved 
into twilight and darkness. In their 
sleepless nights they have been in deep 
thought, studying how they may come 
into their own— proving by title their 
right to a larger proportion of what they 
by their labor have produced, and the 
light of education is bringing the blue, 
gray dawn of the morning to light the 
way. 



At this session of the New York 
Legislative Assembly there has been an 
amendment offered to the Penal Code 
making it unlawful to sell, exchange or 
give away coupons or prize tickets or 
cards or other similar means of stimu- 
lating the trade. 

Who will let it pass and become a law ? 
Wait and see. 



I. B. Krinsky Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., makers of so many popular brands 
of cigarettes, all Union Made, and bear- 
ing the Union* Label, is coming out with 
a new brand, called the "Turkish Stu- 
dent" If its popularity may be judged 
by the popularity of the other brands 
marketed by the I. B. Krinsky Company, 
the success of the new brand is assured. 



The Penn Tobacco Company, of 
WiDces-Barre, Pa., one of the most suc- 
cessful firms in the trade, have decideiJ 
to increase their capital stock from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000, the increase being 
made necessary because of their expand- 
ing business. They intend erecting h 
modem up-to-date factory building to 
meet the demand for operating space 
They had an output of 2,400,000 pounds 
last year. We wish them unceasing suc- 
cess. 



The resignation of James B. Duke as 
President of the American Tobacco 
Company, suggests to mind the proba- 
bility that the brainy head finds the pres- 
ent compass of the American Tobacco 
Company, as it now is, reduced to one- 
quarter of its former size, too small, and 



without sufficient scope for workings of 
his gray matter. The position of Presi- 
dent of the British American Company, 
with ramifications all over the rest of 
the world outside of the United States, 
is more to his liking. 



The movement of the Fire Commis- 
sioners in New York in penalizing the 
habit of smoking in the factories, if 
carried out^ offers an opportunity to 
some enterprising chewing tobacco manu- 
facturer to get up a compact little pack- 
age of chewing tobacco to meet the 
demand resulting from the stoppage of 
smoking. If people cannot smoke, the 
habit of using tobacco will naturally 
turn to the next best, and that is the 
chew, and a general revival of chewing 
may be expected. The most enterprising 
will be the one who will reap the largest 
crop from the inevitable change. 



The usual crop of anti-cigarette bills 
are being presented to the various State 
legislatures now in session — some of 
them more drastic than others; but 
judging from the popularity of the little 
short smoke by people of all ages, the 
anti-biils will not have much show of 
passing. Some of them are so drastic 
in their provisions as to appear ridicu- 
lous to the lover of individual liberty. 

It is coming to a pretty pass when an 
American must not have a cigarette on 
his person, nor must he give one to any 
one else, under the penalty of a fine. In 
Indiana, some years ago, i^law of this 
kind was passed and put into effect, 
which was its own undoing, as the courts 
declared it unconstitutional. 



The tobacco growers in France seem 
not to be satisfied with the result of their 
efforts, judging from the shrinking of 
the acreage during the last three years. 
The planting for 1908 was 39,758 acres, 
in 1909, 37, 880, and 1910, 29,439. The 
yield for 1908 was 60,056,000 pounds: 
1909, 42,274,000 pounds, and 1910, 36,- 
446,000 pounds, a falling off of nearly 
14,000,000 pounds. 

It is not likely that the consumption 
of the manufactured product has been or 
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is on the decline, so the difference in the 
raw material will have to be drawn from 
other fields and the United States will 
get the benefit of a goodly portion of the 
purchasing to make up the deficiency, 
and all the growers in the tobacco grow- 
ing states will get the benefit of the in- 
creased demand for the raw material. 



At a recent meeting of the Label 
League No. 5, of Kansas City, a resolu- 
tion was adopted carrying the following 
pledge, which will be exacted from each 
of the League members wearing the 
emblem of the League : 

*1 (name) pledge myself while wear- 
ing the emblem of the Label League — 

"First. To demand and accept no 
goods, when making a purchase, but 
those that bear the Union Label, as far 
as possible. 

"Second. To, at all times, refuse to 
patronize any firm that is unfair to or- 
ganized labor, 

"Third. When employing help of any 
kind, to see that they are members of 
their respective organizations." 

To the reader, the suggestion is offered 
that this pledge be committed to memory 
for the good of the cause and the reader 
himself. 



Contemplation of the remarks df 
Senator Wm. E. Chilton, of West Vir- 
ginia, when the bill creating a Child 
Labor Bureau was under consideration, 
makes us wonder whether that distin- 
guished gcQtleman was ever a child, or, 
like Topsy, "jus' growed up." The cold 
brutality of his remarks are akin to 
those of the savage Indians toward the 
pale faces who were gradually supplant- 
ing them, and in their savage ignorance 
they wreaked vengeance wherever they 
could on child or adult. 

It hardly seems that man born of 
woman and living in this enlightened 
age of the twentieth century could, be- 
fore an audience such as the Senate, 
give utterance to such a brutal and 
savagely inhuman statement. 

The Senator stated: "It is waste of 
money; that good roads for the auto- 
mobilists were of much more import- 
ance." In our estimation, a man that 



can give utterance to such a sentiment 
(especially when the subject under dis- 
cussion has to do with the children of 
our nation — the future citizens of our 
country) is certainly unfit to have a 
voice in shaping the legislation of this 
country. 



The employers who set out to fight 
Labor's just cause for organization 
usually find that they have bitten off a 
very big chunk, and in many instance:; 
they have been unable to chew the bite. 
We could name a number of large con- 
cerns who have set out to combat Labor's 
right to organize and have a say as to 
what return they should get for the labor 
they perform, and sadly for the firms' 
interest, they have had to go into a 
receivership's hands. They Pght the 
game hard, but justice h not on their 
side and failure is inevitable. 

The latest concern to whom this truth 
has been made manifest is the Allis- 
Chambers Company, with branches in a 
number of our large cities. They some 
years ago assumed the role of antagon- 
ism to organized labor and have fought 
their fight bitterly, with the result that 
they were compelled to go into the hands 
of a receiver at the close of 'he year just 
passed. Organized Labor stubbornly 
contested their right to have a suy as to 
what porfion of what they produced shall 
be received by them, but the Crm would 
not recognize Labor's rights in any way. 
Some people have indeed to be bumped 
hard before they will see aright. 



In the effort to combat the evil of 
Child Labor, many difficulties present 
themselves ; the one not the least trouble- 
some is the parents themselves. Many 
of them are so willing to perjure them- 
selves by swearing that the child in ques- 
tion is of the age permitting them under 
the law to work in factories. 

In some cases, dire necessity in the 
child's home give cause for the position 
taken by the parent, but in many cases, 
such is not the case. The parent has 
been derelict in the discipline of the child 
from its babyhood up and the child 
grows up in an untrained state, and in 
order to keep him off the streets and out 
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of mischief, the parent puts him to work. 
There arc other causes that have been^ 
found by the anti -child labor workers 
which make it difficult to, with justice, 
administer the conditions they find con- 
fronting them. The employer usually 
presents a stolid front of indifference. 
He wants the cheap child labor if he can 
get it to cheapen his costs of output, and, 
for that reason, employ the child on 
the parentis perjured statement, though 
he may know that the statement is not 
true. Then again, the child's desire to 
earn money himself leagues him with the 
parent's untruthful declaration and he 
becomes a party to a three-cornered con- 
spiracy which is now undermining the 
future citizens of our country. Some 
few, in after years, who have an am- 
bition to rise above the hewer-of-wood- 
and-dfawer-of-water level, do rise by 
reason of their own inner forces. The 
question that arises is how to get more 
of these early-in-Iife wage earners out 
of the drone class and into the active, 
ambitious desire to be citizens in all the 
senses implied by the word. 



A WORKERS' LIBRARY. 



In Memorlam* 



Whereas, Almighty God, He that 
knoweth and doeth all things well, has 
called from our midst our beloved 
brother and member, Mr. Robert Weiss, 
much to our sorrow, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes of 
Irocal No. 2 and a copy be sent to the 
Tobacco Worker for publication; also 
a copy be sent to the brothers and sisters 
who mourn his loss most. Be it further 
Resolved, That the charter of Local 
No. 2 be draped in mourning for a period 
of thirty days in memory of the dear 
brother gone before us, and our heart's 
sympathy be tendered the brothers and 
sisters of the deceased. 

Chas. Taylor, 
Francis Huncerman, 
BvRON C. Leech, Committee. 



There are cigarettes of the highest 
quality on the market which bear the 
Label. They are the best. Look for the 
Label. 



BY JAMES o'nEAL. 

Millions of thinking workingmen are 
to-day equipping themselves with good 
books to enable them to better under- 
stand the problems of to-day. Many find 
it difficult to make a proper selection of 
books, but the University Extension 
Company of Chicago has brought out a 
work that solves the problem. This is 
the "Library of Original Sources," pub- 
lished in ten large volumes and edited by 
more than 125 leading research special- 
ists of Europe and America. It is a col- 
lection of original documents giving the 
ideas that have influenced civilization for 
seven thousand years. Not what some 
biased historian says, but what the great 
thinkers themselves have said. Included 
in the volumes are many documents that 
are inaccessible in the best of public 
libraries. 

The work begins with the ancient 
world of Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt and 
Palestine, where will be found the writ- 
ings of their great thinkers. The reader 
is then led to the Greek and Roman 
worlds and from first hand sources be- 
comes acquainted with the thought, life, 
economics and history of these two civil- 
izations. He then passes on to the period 
of Feudalism and from original docu- 
ments he sees the society of that time 
reconstructed, the growth of church, 
state and empire, the coming of the 
Reformation and the birth of modern 
science. Froissart*s account of the peas- 
ant revolt under the leadership of Wat 
Tyler and John Ball is also found here. 
The gradual development of science, 
philosophy, religion and political ideas is 
then shown in their chronological order. 
One volume is devoted to original docu- 
ments having reference to the American 
Revolution which are of special value to 
American readers. The general develop- 
ment of Science and philosophy in all 
branches is then traced down to 1903, the 
last volume closing with a general alpha- 
betical and analytical index. The chron- 
ological index is also of special value in 
following the course of human progress 
through the ages. 
The work is so admirable in design 
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and execution that it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate its value. The working- 
mati who has given its contents a careful 
St tidy may be said to be a better educated 
man than the best centers of learning 
tyrned out during the middle of the last 
century. It provides a sound basis for 
a broad and liberal culture such as few 
possess even in the dollar-controlled seats 
of learning to-day. Our advice to work- 
ingnien who want to know is to send a 
postal card to the agent, Mr. Leo J. 
Richardson, 631 Lincoln Park Way, 
Chicago, for a descriptive catalogue of 
the itfork. If the table of contents does 
not awaken an eager desire in you to 
possess this invaluable treasure, then you 
are a dullard indeed. 



Mr. Lewis Bvans, Editor Tobacco 
Worker: 

Dear Sm AND BROTH0I— Please allow 
me a little space in the Tobacco Worker 
lo speak a few words relative to my 
work and the movement in Atlanta. 

Since my arrival here I have visited 
and addressed some of the Local Unions 
every m'icht. Will say for the meetings 
I have attended that they have been well 
ait ended with a good deal of enthusiasm 
in the interest of the cause. My ad- 
dresses were well taken and resolutions 
passed endorsing the Union Labeled pro- 
ducts and committing the members to the 
purchase of tobaccos bearing the Union 
Label, and leaving the non-union, non- 
labeled brands on the shelves. 

I have had the continued counsel and 
other assistance from our friend, Jerome 
Jones, for which I cannot thank him too 
much. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, Secretary of the 
Labor Temple, has rendered every as- 
sistance within his power to make my 
work here a success. 

Atlanta has a good movement on now. 
The progressive workers are forging to 
the front steadily. Considerable agita- 
tion is going on for all labeled products 
and my visit is at this time most oppor- 
tune, as I got in with the flow tide and 
the demand for union labeled tobaccos, 
snuff and cigarettes is growing steadily. 

One of the members of one of the 
Local Unions showed me an advertise- 



ment in the official journal of one of the 
largest International Unions, advertising 
''Queen Quality" smoking tobacco, and 
asked if it was union tobacco, and when 
I told him it was made by the American 
Tobacco Co., he nearly dropped. I 
showed him the name at the bottom of 
the advertisement, which told that it was 
F. R. Penn Tobacco Co., American To- 
bacco Co. successors. "Well," he said, 
"that is a nice how-do-you-do, advertis- 
ing non-union tobacco in an International 
Union's official journal." He said he 
would write to headquarters and put in 
a vigorous kick against such a practice. 
I secured the page on which the adver- 
tisement appeared and have enclosed it 
to you. 

I feel that our work in Atlanta will 
bring good returns, as much enthusiasm 
has been aroused. 

Fraternally,, 

jAuts Brown, 
Organieer A. F. of L, T, W, I. U. 



TODAY 

Tarry not in idle yearning 

For the moments that are gone ; 
Yesterday hath no returning. 

And life's stream is flowing on ; 
Flowing on with joy or sorrow 

Toward the dark unfatbomed sea — 
Ever onward to the morrow 

That conceals eternity. 

Let us, then, to-day endeavor 

To enjoy life's present sun, 
For the past is past forever 

And tfce morrow may not come ; 
Let us do the loving duties 

That await us on the way, 
And behold the myriad beauties 

That abound in life to-day. 

— C. Howard. 



Fifty girls employed as strippers at 
Carroll's tobacco factory, Dundalk, re- 
cently struck work against a proposal to 
put them on piece work, by which, the 
employers contend, they could earn from 
50 to 75 per cent, more than their for- 
mer wage. The strike will not cause any 
dislocation of business. The firm re- 
cently granted an increase of Is. per 
week to most of their hands. 
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TBE nCHT AGAINST CONVICT LABOR 



A. P« of I^t Press Scrvios* 

N«w YoEK^ Feb. 17. — Prison con- 
tractors throughout the country are bend- 
ing every energy to thwart the onward 
march of sentiment against the contract- 
ing of convicts to private manufacturers. 
Every obstacle known to human ingenu- 
ity is being brought into play. Some 
years back the Connecticut Legislature 
granted an appropriation to build a State 
reformatory. Two years were spent in 
the selection of a site and construction. 
After completion, a superintendent was 
appointed, this being in the ^ring of 
1911. The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany made a desperate effort to have the 
contract system established at the new 
institution, but failed, and has resisted 
all attempts to transfer any of the in- 
mates from the old prison to the new 
reformatory. The business of the com- 
pany has expanded to such an extent 
that it claims it needs all the inmates of 
the old prison. The opening of the new 
reformatory was fixed for June 1, 1911, 
and then again for January 1, 1912. The 
opening has now again been post- 
poned until some time next fall As a 
matter of fact the Reliance Manufactur- 
ing Company has placed a veto on the 
Acts of the State through its representa- 
tives. 



A CORRECTION. 



A F. of I* Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— Last week a 
dispatch was received in Washington to 
the effect that Bert H. Connors, on trial 
in Los Angeles, charged with complicity 
in dynamiting the Hall of Records, had 
been acquitted, and it was so noted in the 
Weekly News Letter. A later dispatch, 
however, contained the information that 
the jury in the case had disagreed, the 
vote standing ten for acquittal and two 
for conviction. It is now stated that the 
case will be re-tried. 



LABOR ON LAKE VESSELS. 



A. F. ol L. Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— V. A. Olander. 
Secretary of the Lake Seamen's Union. 



recently testified before the Stanley Steel 
Investigating Cx)mmittee, relative to the 
United States Steel Company. He ex- 
plained the welfare plan of the Lake 
Carriers' Association, and designated it 
as a scheme employed by the company 
to prohibit organization and to reduce 
seamen to serfdom. The maritime sec- 
tion of the Steel Trust is a prominent 
member of the Lake Carriers' Associa- 
tion. 



LABOR COMMITTEE GETS BILL. 



A F. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— A contest for 
possession of the Borah Children's 
Bureau Bill, which recently passed the 
Senate, resulted in the reference of the 
bill to the Labor Committee of the 
House. The measure had been assigned 
to the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and an investigation had already been 
begun. Chairman Wilson, of the Labor 
Committee, and member of the labor 
group in Congress, claimed that his com- 
mittee had already reported a similar bill 
and should have possession of the Borah 
bill. The House gave it to Mr. Wilson's 
committee by a vote of 175 to 113. 



PROPOSES SIX-YEAR TERM. 



A F. of L Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— A six-year 
term for the President of the United 
States, coupled with ineligibility of re- 
dectiop, is proposed in an amendment to 
the federal constitution, which Senator 
Works of California has introduced in 
the Senate. The resolution has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary, and special efforts are to be 
made to get action on it prior to the 
adjournment of Congress. 



ANOTHER RETIREMENT BILL. 



A F. of L Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— Congressman 
Maher, one of the labor group in Con- 
gress, has introduced a bill calling for 
the retirement of civil service employes 
in the post-office department who have 
reached the age of 60 years, providfhg 
for half pay thereafter. Similar measures 
are already pending. 
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COURT EXPLAINS ACT. 



OREGON CONDITIONS. 



A. F. of L. Press Serrice. 

Columbus, O., Feb. 17.— The Ohio 
Supreme Court has handed down an 
opimaTi showing on what grounds it up- 
held the Workmen's Compensation Act. 
The €ourt explains that the powers 
granicil under the act constitute a valid 
c>:crcist of police power; that it does 
not dtprive one of property rights with- 
out due process of law; that the act 
does not clothe the State Liability Board 
of Awards with judicial power, but 
makes ii merely an administration board, 
and that it does not make an arbitrary 
and mijust classification. 



DIRECT ELECTIONS UNSETTLED. 



A. F. of L Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17. — It is rumored 
that an attempt will be made in the 
Senate to recede from the Bristow 
Amendment to the resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment for direct election 
of United States Senators. The Bristow 
Amendment provides for Federal con- 
trol of seiKitorial elections. After six 
months' of effort to agree, the conferees 
have decided to report a disagreement to 
their respective houses. 



SECURE INCREASE IN WAGES. 



A. F. of L. Press Service. 

XoRFor.K, Va., Feb. 17. — The confer- 
ences between the federated crafts and 
maangcment of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway have been concluded and an 
amiable settlement reached. A one cent 
per hour increase was granted to the 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths and 
painters and one-half cent per hour in- 
crease for sheet metal workers. This 
increase affects the employes at Savan- 
nah, Americus. Jacksonville, Fernandina, 
Waldo, Tallahassee, River Junction and 
Tampa. Employes who have been in the 
service for five years were also granted 
a division pass. In addition, any employe 
in the service one year can get a pass 
over foreign lines twice annually for 
himself and family. The men secured 
everything contended for. 



A P. of I* Press Service. 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 17.— The Central 
Labor Council of this city has forwarded 
to the State officials of all the States,- as 
well as to the labor organizations, a 
statement of conditions in Oregon. It 
seems that through the efforts of hostile 
employers, promoters, real estate agents 
and others, the country has been flooded 
with alluring advertisements of the great 
opportunities offered in this State and 
large numbers of people have migrated 
here to find that they have been hoaxed. 
The result is that there is a large num- 
ber of people in the State who are the 
victims of these advertisements. The 
statement concludes with stating: **We 
welcome to our State men and women 
who have a true understanding of con- 
ditions in Oregon. There is room for 
such emigrants to aid us in the develop- 
ment of our resources. What we protest 
against is the unscrupulous exploitation 
of deluded people." 



PROMOTION BILL. 



A F. of L Press Service. 

Washington, Febfuary 17.— Radical 
changes in the railway postal service will 
result if the bill introduced by Senator 
Penrose is approved by Congress and the 
President. The measure provides for 
the classification of the salaries of rail- 
way postal clerks, so as to inaugurate a 
system of annual promotions, based on 
efficiency of service and also permitting 
the transfer of postal clerks to the rail- 
way mail service and vice versa. The 
salaries of railway clerks are divided 
into four grades. Employes in grade one 
will receive $900; grade two, $1,000: 
grade three, $1,100; and grade four, up 
to $1,800; chief clerks are not to receive 
more than $2,000. In post-offices, trans- 
fer offices and terminal post-offices 
salaries range from $900 to $1,500. 



Did it ever occur to you that when you 
pay your Union-earned money for non- 
union goods you are employing non- 
union labor? Think about it tha next 
time you ask your dealer for a piece of 
merchandise. Look for the Union Label. 
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WANTS TO ABOLISH MILL. 



A. F. of L. Press Sendee. 

Columbia, S. C, Feb. 17.— The Gov- 
ernor of this State in a message to the 
Legislature emphatically recommends 
that the hosiery mill operated by convicts 
in the State penitentiary be abolished, 
and that the convicts be employed on 
work designed for the exclusive State 
use. The Governor claims that the 
hosiery mill has been and is a fertile 
breeding place for disease, mostly tuber- 
culosis, and closes his message with the 
following words: "I desire no friction, 
no row, and no unpleasantness, but 
action, and it must be had by you or me. 
Which? 



WOODEN CARS EXPENSIVE. 



A. F. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17. — The railroads 
have lost their first appeal from the 1911 
law permitting no post-office payments to 
railroads for mail carried in wooden 
mail cars run between steel cars. It is 
given out that the post-office auditor 
knocked oflF $568.72 from the July bills 
of the Missouri Pacific and Iron Moun- 
tain railroads and the railroads appealed. 
The comptroller of the treasury sus- 
tained the auditor, despite that the rail- 
roads made the plea of confiscation. 



CANADIAN LABOR STAKTS 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 



The move is creating consternation 
among the wholesale and retail men here 
who liave been fattening on the high 
profits of middlemen. 



Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 16. — The board 
of directors of the Winnipeg Federation 
of Labor was unanimously instructed to 
apply for a charter under the Co-Opera- 
tive Societies act for the founding of the 
Winnipeg Co-Operative Society. 

The instruction was given at a mass 
meeting of Winnipeg union workingmcn, 
who want to deal a hard blow at the high 
cost of living. Shares in the Co-Opera- 
tive Society will be sold for $3 each. 
Holders of five shares or more will be 
given dividends on their investment. 

The balance of the profits will be re- 
turned to the purchasers according to 
the amount of their purchases. As the 
labor unions of Winnipeg are soldily 
behind the project, its success is assured. 



PROHIBITS THIRD TERN. 



A. P. of L. Press Senrice. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— A constitution- 
al prohibition against a third presidential 
term is provided for in an amendment 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Reed of Missouri. It docs not change 
the length of the presidential term, but 
makes any person ineligible who has 
served two terms, a full term and a por- 
tion of another or who has served a 
portion of two terms. The resolution 
went to the Judiciary Committee. 



EXONERATED BT DEPARTMENT. 



A. F. of L. Press Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17. — A statement 
has been given publicity to the effect that 
the department of justice has made the 
positive declaration that President Sam- 
uel Gompers and Secretary Frank Mor- 
rison of the American Federation of 
Labor have been completely exonerated 
by the federal grand jury. In all of the 
evidence brought before the jury there 
was nothing which even remotely indi- 
cated that they had any knowledge of the 
alleged dynamiting conspiracy. This is 
not news to the membership of the or- 
ganizations of labor. 



PAYMENT CHICAGO 

SLUGGERS DENIED. 



A. F. of L. Press Service. 

Muscatine, Ia., Feb. 10. — During the 
Button Workers* strike in this city, Chi- 
cago sluggers were imported for the pur- 
pose of intimidating the button factory 
strikers. The county assumed the re- 
sponsibility of paying them. An injunc- 
tion was secured prohibiting the county 
from making the payments and a de- 
cision has just been handed down declar- 
ing that the expenditure of money for 
this purpose is unlawful. This decision 
has had an electrifying effect on the 
strikers. 
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UNION MADE GOODS. 



Failurt to DooMad UM Holps th« Ttm of 
Orgioiiod Lftbor. 



There are a number of trade unionists 
who think themselves ]o3ral supporters of 
the movement because they pay their 
dues regularly, attend their meetings* and 
would rather go on strike than work 
alongside a non-tmion man; yet these 
same men will purchase bread, shoes, 
hats, clothing, furniture, tools and to- 
bacco without giving a thought to the 
conditions under which these articles 
were made or without realizing they are 
helping their avowed enemies, the Manu- 
facturers' Association, to gain ground. 

It was to aid the members of all the 
trade unions of the country to distin- 
guish between goods made under fair or 
unfair conditions that the union label 
was first brought into use, and it is this 
label that can be made the most effective 
weapon against the onslaught made upon 
unionism by the foes of organized labor. 
Workingmen constitute the larger part 
of the purchasing public, inasmuch as 
their wages are redistributed almost as 
soon as they are received, and it is to 
their fellow workers in other trades that 
the members of each union must look for 
support. It is obvious, for instance, that 
the hatter will wear union made hats, 
the baker eat union made bread, the 
dgarmaker smoke union made cigars, but 
it is only when each of these three ex- 
tends the principle that prompts him to 
aid his own union and to help the other 
two that he takes a step toward progress 
in true unionism. 

The building trades unions do not suf- 
fer from this indifference to quite the 
same extent as other organizations, for 
the reason that the men who follow the 
different branches of construction work 
are well organized. Yet, even as far as 
these unions are concerned, greater recip- 
rocity would result in the strengthening 
of the cause of organized labor in general 
and the growth and higher efficiency of 
the respective organizations in particular. 
But it is the weaker unions that have 
chiefly to rely upon the support of their 
brother workingmen. It stands to rea- 



son that no capitalist will go about mak- 
ing propaganda for the union label, and 
it is the trade unionists who must show 
the employers by a constantly expressed 
demand for union made goods that it 
will be to their advantage to supply such 
demand. 

Support of this kind will help these 
weaker organizations to gain in strength, 
and long hours, child labor, and unsani- 
tary conditions will become things of the 
past 

Thus labor itself can redeem its fellow 
workers from the undercurrent of in- 
dustrial slavery. — ^James Maguire, Re- 
cording Secretary International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firanwi, in Chicago 
News, 



KENTUCKY LAW DISOpEYED. 



A. F. of L. Prest Senrioe. 

Fkankport, Ky., Feb. 17.— Two years 
ago a law was enacted by the State legis- 
lature converting the penitentiary in this 
city into a reformatory. Nothing has 
been done, however, by the board of 
prison commissioners because the Hoge- 
Montgomery Company, which holds con- 
tract at the institution, refused to allow 
the necessary changes to be made. The 
company proposed to give its consent to 
the execution of the law if its contracts 
were extended six years after expiration 
in 3914. The board of prison commis- 
sioners agreed to the proposal, but it was 
declared illegal by the attorney general, 
whereupon the commissioners calmly an- 
nounced that the law would not be car- 
ried out The fight is to be continued 
against this flagrant violation of law. 



SUN A LAMPUGHTER. 



In the acetylene burning lighthouses 
along the Panama Canal will be instaUed 
copper cylinders exposed to the sun. 
When the sun rises in the morning and 
the rays fall upon these cylinders they 
will expand and close valves that adnrit 
gas to the burners. As night approaches 
and the sun's rays diminish in power the 
cylinders will contract and again turn on 
the gas, which will be ignited by small 
pilot jets. — Scientific American. 
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VEo^^^ 



-A.3LES AS A FACTOR IN 

THE SPREAD OF TYPHOID. 



The 



^yplj -^*<^ssibility of the conveyance of 
and fr- - ^^»Tns by means of vegetables 
*^s has long been suspected, and 



•^^u^^^^lt of studies in recent years, 

{oods^Xrt^ li^s been collected that such 

trau^^i ^^^ ^^^y ^" important part in the 

^^oA *^^^<^>n of typhoid infection. Ty- 

\t^t<^ ^'^^^T is a rural disease; typhoid 

faring ^*^nts are frequently found on 



vate^ij'^ *^'^Te green vegetables are culti- 
^^^^<ff/ ** *>iarket; and, in some localities 
P^'^ * "^1^^ practice is prevalent of using 
^^Kl^ ^^^^ciireta as fertilizer to force the 
tOh^ ^^^^^ vegetables that are intended 
'fo ^ ^^^^1 raw. 
cqX y^^ ^^Tmine the factors responsible 
^gt» V I ^x>read of typhoid fever, it is 
^^ ^^^-^^l^rtant to determine how long 
^0^ ^\^ ^^^d germ can live under natural 
•^^J^SX^^^* In recent years a number of 
^ ^^\ors, working under different 
^S^CClNL\Cms, have recovered this organism 
\-.ofO previously contaminated soil after 
varying periods up to fifty days, and 
Muir regained the organism after eighty- 
four days from soil inclosed by glass 
and moisture added. Since the longevity 
of the typhoid bacillus in unsteriltzed 
water ranges from seven to thirty days, 
it would seem that the soil might serve 
as a reservoir of infection to the stream 
which drains it. 

The latest work on this subject is re- 
ported by Creel, who conducted experi- 
ments both within doors and in the open 
air, with exposure to rain and sunlight. 
The typhoid organism was carried up 
from the soil by the growing plants, and 
on repeated examination the organisms 
were recovered from the leaves and 
stems up to thirty-one days. A leaf of 
lettuce from an infected bed yielded 
positive cultures after three washings, 
thus indicating that rainfall will not free 
vegetables from infected material. These 
results have practical significance in view 
of the insanitary conditions on many 
farms. The demand for fresh vegetables 
being so great and the means of trans- 
portation so rapid, vegetables grown in 
one section may be shipped great dis- 
tances and used by large numbers of 




persons. There is danger of the trans- 
mission of typhoid fever by this means. 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association thinks that the inspection of 
truck farms would be advisable, and per- 
mits for the cultivation of vegetables for 
public sale might properly be withheld 
from all farms on which improper meth- 
ods of fertilizing are practiced. — ^Journal 
of American Medical Association. 



STOP IMPROVENENTS. 



A P. of I* Prest Senricc 

Washington, Feb. 17.— Information 
comes from railroad sources that the 
Illinois Central Railroad, on which there 
has been a strike for some considerable 
length of time, has abandoned all im- 
provement work. It is stated that owing 
to this strike the company is not finan- 
cially capable of continuing improve- 
ments. It is further stated that the 
Illinois Central has been unable to meet 
the demand made upon it for shipping 
facilities. 



RAILROAD WRECKS. 



A P. of I* PreM Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— The federal 
express on the New Haven Railroad was 
wrecked near Leetes Island, Conn., re- 
cently, throwing three Pullmans off the 
track and badly shaking up the occu- 
pants, several of whom were prostrated. 
The cause of the accident was a split 
rail. Owing to this wreck two other fast 
trains had a narrow escape from running 
into them. A wreck also occurred near 
Belspring, Va., when a west bound Nor- 
folk and Western passenger train crashed 
into a freight. Three persons were killed 
and five injured, all being employes. The 
Oriental Limited^ the Great Northern 
crack coast train, was wrecked at Doyon 
Station, near Devils Lake, N. D. A 
dozen passengers were injured. 



I am from Missouri, and I must see 
the Label on all purchases I make. 



When you see the Label on the package 
or piece of tobacco, you are assured that 
it is Union made. Take no other. 
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MOONS OF TBE UNIVERSE. 



BesidM Our Owa Uma TwMity-fiTt OtiMra 
Are Ksowa u Ezitf. 



There are in all twenty-five moons 
. besides our queen of night, Mars having 
two, Jupiter eight, Saturn ten, Uranus 
four and Neptune one, says the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Of course new 
lunar additions are likely to be dis- 
covered at any time, although it is im- 
probable that Mercury and Venus have 
any satellites or that Mars has more than 
two. 

The two known moons of Mars are, 
indeed, very minute, neither being over 
fifty miles in diameter. On the other 
hand, Jupiter's first four satellites, as 
well as Ganymede, are each larger than 
Queen Luna, Ganymede having a diame- 
ter of about 3,550 miles. Titan of Saturn 
possesses a diameter approximating 3,000 
miles, while that of Neptune's sole 
satellite is about 2,000 miles. 

As respects our own moon. Queen 
Luna has only one- forty-ninth the size 
and one-eighty-first the weight of our 
earth. Luna's distance from us varies a 
good deal, from 221,000 miles to 252,000 
miles. Her mean or average distance is 
about 238,000 miles. 



FOR THE GRUMBLER 

ABOUT Paying dues. 



Some members who are continually 
complaining about paying their dues, yet 
at the same time are willing to take all 
benefits in the way of conditions, wages 
and hours, make us think of an old negro 
who thought salvation was free. The 
story is as follows: 

The colored parson had just concluded 
a powerful sermon on "Salvation Am 
Free," then announced that a collection 
woufd be taken up for the benefit of the 
parson and his family. Up jumped an 
acutely wise brother in the back of the 
church. 

"Look-a-year, parson," he interrupted, 
''you ain*t no sooner done tellin' us dat 
salvation am free dan yo's askin* us fo' 
money. If salvation am free, what's de 
lisic in pay in' fo' it? Dat's what I wants 
to know. An* I tell yo' p'intcdly dat I 



ain't goin' to gib yo' nothin' until I find 
put Now " 

"Patience, brudder, patience," said the • 
parson. "I'll 'lucidate. S'pose yo' was 
thirsty an' come to a river. Yo* could 
kneel right down an' drink yo' fill. • 
couldn't you? An* it wouldn't cost yo' 
nothin', would it?" 

"Ob course not. Dat's what I " 

"Dat water would be free," continued 
the parson. "But s'posin' yo* was to hab 
dat water piped to yo* house ; yo'd have 
to pay, wouldn't you ?'* 

"Yes, sah, but " 

**Wal, brudder, so it is wid salvation. 
De salvation am free, but it's de bavin* it 
piped to yo* dat yo *got pay fo*. Pass de 
hat, deacon, pass de hat.'* — Ex. 



POSTAL REPORT MADE. 



A. P. of U Press Senrice. 

Washington, Feb. 10.— The report of 
the Postal Commission on second class 
rates has been submitted to President 
Taft by Associate Justice Hughes of the 
United States Supreme Court, who is 
President of the Commission. All of the 
trade union journals throughout the 
country are interested in the final de- 
termination of this question. Postmaster 
General Hitchcock having previously 
made a recommendation radically raising 
the rates on second class publications. 



CIGAR MAKERS' STATISTICS. 



From the bulletins issued by the 
United States Census Bureau, the fol- 
lowing interesting results have been 
proven by analysis: In 1904, 159,406 
persons were engaged as wage earners 
in the cigar making business, their aver- 
age annual wages amounting to $392, 
the value of their product averaged 
$2,077 per capita; in 1909, the number 
of wage earners had increased to 166,- 
810, the average annual wages had in- 
creased to $415, and the average per 
capita production had increased to $2,437. 
This shows an increase in wages, during 
the five years, of 6 per cent., and an 
increase in productivity, for the same 
period, of 17 per cent. 
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iOOSTING THE LABEL. 



Detroit, Mich., Jan. 7, 1912.— Tobacco 
Workers* Union No. 13, and Cigar- 
makers* Union No. 22, have for many 
Vcars be^n of the unanimous opinion that 
in order to have a more general demand 
for the Tobacco Workers' Blue Label 
and the Blue Label of the Cigarmakers, 
that it was to the interest of both unions 
to have their (label promoters) visit the 
75 different labor unions of Detroit. 

Chas. P. Alder, Third Vice-President, 
Tobacco Workers* International Union, 
and Vice-President of Detroit Federa- 
tion of Labor, with David S. Jones, busi- 
ness agent of Cigarmakers* Union No. 22, 
both of them known among the trade 
unionists of Detroit as the Twin Union 
Orators, were on the job as Blue Label 
entertainers and promoters of smokers* 
mass meetings, and where the most com- 
manding figures in the union labor world 
have been present at mass meetings in 
the year 1911, in the interest of the work- 
ing men and women. These men were 
energetic ; they promoted the union label 
demonstration that has been made the 
various ways of advertising the union 
label by union No. 13 and union No. 22, 
m order to get the good-will of all 
brotherly trade unionists and friends in 
Detroit, Mich. 

We hope that the trade union move- 
ment will immediately institute a series 
of diplomatic moves for the year 1912, 
and to have the ambition to stand first 
and all the time with the union tobacco 
and cigar manufacturers (who stand by 
you), and the fondness to help the cause 
of labor by always demanding tobacco 
and cigars bearing the union Blue Label. 
Live and let live. 

Let every cigar dealer and union man, 
and all friends withdraw their patronage 
from the non-union cigar and tobacco 
trust, its agents, its cigar stores, and 
nonunion cigar manufacturers for the 
year 1912. 

It means more demand for union-made 
tobacco and cigars, more and steady 
work in union shops, more membership 
in the different unions ; it will pave the 
way to organized labor and bring into 
the fold of our international unions non- 



union tobacco workers and cigarmakers. 

Brothers, let us give the best that is 
in us to our international unions for the 
year 1912. Now all together, as real 
trade unionists. 

Let us appoint committees to visit the 
different labor unions at least once every 
year ; have your delegates go to the dif- 
ferent Trades Councils, State conven- 
tions and all labor conventions, to keep 
hustling for the union Blue Label. 
Brothers, if you are a members of a 
fraternity, association, kindly do the best 
you can in promoting the interests of our 
union Blue Label. 

Brothers, you will never be sorry for 
boosting all union labels and working 
cards that are recognized by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. — Cigarmakers* 
Journal. 



AN INTERESTING STORY. 



I 



A P. of I* Preit Service I 

Washington, Feb. 17.--In the Febru- 
ary number of Everybody's Magasine, 
there began a story entitled, "Big Busi- 
ness and the Bench — How Courts Have 
Been Invaded and Judges Swayed by the 
Powers of Corruption." These articles 
have been written by C. P. Connolly, 
a one-time resident of Butte, Mont., the 
city where first as a public official he 
became aware of the pollution of the. 
stream of justice by the big copper in- 
terests of that camp. The first article is 
intensely interesting and there is an array 
of facts marshalled and proven which 
must be appalling to every lover of jus- 
tice. It is weir worth the perusal of 
every individual interested in public 
affairs. 



Smoking among the tribes of North 
American Indians was very general, if 
not universal. The conjuncture that it 
was more or less interwoven with their 
civil and religious observances is not 
without support. The use of tobacco 
was known to nearly all the tribes, and 
the pipe was their grand diplomatist. In 
making war and in concluding peace, for 
centuries, the pipe has played an impor- 
tant part The transfer of the pipe from 
the lips of one individual to those of 
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another was the token of amity and 
friendship, a gauge of honor with the 
chivalry of the forest, which was seldom 
violated. If anything exceeded the sav- 
age's belief in tobacco it was that which 
attached to his pipe. In life it was his 
dearest companion, and in death, what- 
ever else might be forgotten at his 
funeral obsequies, his pipe was laid in 
the grave with him to solace him on his 
journey to the happy hunting grounds. 
-Ex. 



WANTS COURTS RESPECTED. 



A. F. of I* Prett Service. 

Washington, Feb. 17.— At the recent 
meeting of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation, of which United States Senator 
Root is President, he said: "If judicial 
license is to be placed on a parity with 
political opinions in the public mind, 
judicial decision will interpret the law 
always to suit the majority of the mo- 
ment, and the recall will be the natural 
and logical expression of the relation to 
be assumed by the people and the courts." 
The followers of the Taft legal mind 
appear to have a fear that the law will 
be interpreted in a different manner than 
at present. The people of this country, 
however, judging by their present atti- 
tude, are not in favor of defying the 
courts, but treating them as public in- 
stitutions that should be just as amenable 
to the people as every other govern- 
mental institution. 



WHAT IS RICE PAPER? 



Of the great army of cigarette smokers 
there is probably not more than one 
hundred who know that rice paper, in 
which the tobacco is wrapped, has noth- 
ing to do with rice, but is made from 
the membranes of the breadfruit tree, 
or, more commonly, of fine new trim- 
mings of flax and hemp. So light is this 
paper that five hundred of the tiny 
sheets go to make an ounce. They are 
perfectly combustible, and give oflF the 
minimum of smoke. Before being rolled 
with tobacco they are analyzed to prove 
that they are free from all deleterious 



ingredients and that they contain noth- 
ing but the purest paper fibre. Only new 
material — flax and hemp trimmings— is 
used, and these are thoroughly purified 
Chopped by machinery into minute par- 
ticles, they are well mixed by a revolving 
fan, and then reduced to dust, which is 
placed in a solution of lime and soda. 
After remaining in the solution for some 
time, in order that all foreign substance 
may be eliminated, it undergoes a 
thorough washing process, the water be- 
ing the purest kind coming from artesian 
wells sunk especially for the purpose. 
Then the pulp is rolled out into paper. 
At first it is of a grayish tinge, the pure 
white of the finished product being ob- 
tained by an electric process, which in 
bleaching it also cleans it of whatever 
impurities might have escaped the bath. 
— Scientific American, 



NON-UNION BREADSTUFFS. 



While it is the duty of trade unionists 
to demand the union label at all times, 
there is at present a special reason for 
their insisting on being supplied with 
bread bearing the label of the Bakers' 
International Union. This group of 
sturdy unionists is engaged in a fight to 
the finish with the Ward Baking Co.. 
which is backed by the great Steel Trust. 
The following from a circular to the 
stockholders of the Ward-Corby Co. 
(same concern), dated June 9, 1911, 
shows the magnitude of the problem con- 
fronting the bakers: "Six hundred 
thousand dollars was invested in the 
Chicago plant; business increased to 
256,229 loaves per week. In Boston we 
note an increase of 59 per cent. We 
have accumulated a surplus of $465,581, 
which we have re-invested in our prop- 
erty. It has been decided to increase our 
capital stock from $2,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000. The earnings are more than 2^4 
times the dividend on the preferred 
stock." Moral— Demand the label on 
all breadstuflfs and check the growth of 
this dangerous trust. — Ex. 



I exchange my money only for goods 
that bear the Label. 
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CHILD LABOR PROBLEM. 



Williamsport*s school authorities have 
from time to time been confronted by 
the child labor problem. The principal 
trouble has been not to compel employers 
to comply with the law, but to prevent 
its violation by parents willing to perjure 
themselves in swearing to the ages of 
their children in order to take them out 
of school and put them to work. 

Every one is, or should be, interested 
in seeing that the law is obeyed. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the way of improving the child labor 
situation throughout the country. Better 
conditions are reported in no less than 
30 States. The credit for this advance 
is claimed for the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

It is not sentiment but a concern for 
humanity that prompts workers in this 
field. Children ought early to learn to 
do some kind of useful work. That is 
why farm life is generally best for child- 
hood. But to set children in mills and 
factories, in sweatshops, and even in 
many homes that are unsanitary to a 
degree, and work them 10 to 14 hours 
a day is a fearful price to pay for cheap 
labor. 

The argument for the protection of 
children from the rapacity of employers, 
the greed and the necessity of parents 
and their own passion for pin money is 
made and is so strong that nothing can 
be added to it but new facts as they arise 
in the course of study of the subject. 
The Buffalo Nezvs suggests publicity as 
a cure, contending that "if those who 
work children early and late to the limit 
of the law will not do better than the 
law requires, when the law itself is lax, 
as it is in many States, the people who 
buy may discriminate in their buying,, 
and it will be found no slight handicap 
on a business to have it known that child 
labor is its basis." 

In some States employers are defiant 
on the subject of even a decent regard 
for children, who are sought for their 
laborfrom the time they are more than 
5 years old, incredible as it may seem in 
such a country as America, Southern 
mill owners are the worst odenders, but 



there is still too little enforcement of 
law even where the law is good in terms 
and requirements. 

They who devote themselves to the 
cause of child labor safeguards are 
worthy of all aid and encouragement. — 
Williams port (Pa.) Bulletin. 



DANGER OF GASOLINE FUMES. 



In a letter to the New York Medical 
Journal Dr. T. D. W. Pinckney declares 
that public warning should be given in 
regard to danger from fuines where 
gasoline is burned and cites the case of 
a man who was found unconscious and 
near death after being for a short time 
in a small room in which an automobile 
engine was running. 

"Some time ago," he says, "I was also 
called to see a plumber who was ren- 
dered helpless and almost unconscious 
by fumes from his gasoline torch. It 
appears that only a small amount of the 
fumes is necessary to cause helplessness 
and that there is little or no warning of 
danger in the feeling of the one affected. 

"Persons working alone in their small 
private garages are in grave danger 
when they let their engines run for even 
a short time," says Dr. Pinckney. "Chance 
alone saved the men in the two cases 
I mention." 



REVIVING OLD MACKINTOSHES. 



Shabby old mackintoshes can be made 
as good as new at home for a small 
outlay, and by the exercise of a little 
care and patience. Boil a little linseed 
oil and add to this about 20 drops of 
terebene (to be had at any chemist's). 
While hot apply this mixture to the 
mackintosh with a brush. Allow it about 
48 hours to dry in, and then wash the 
whole over with india rubber solution 
dissolved in methylated spirits to the 
thickness of cream. Leave this another 
two days to dry and the mackintosh will 
be found to have a smooth and hard 
surface, as calculated to resist all moist- 
ure as when the coat was new. The 
same process will, of course, do for rain 
hats, sponge bags and all water-proofed 
things. 
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VIEWS ON LABOR OF 

A RAILROAD MANAGER. 



The late William Baldwin, Jr., who 
stood high as a railroad manager, was 
an earnest advocate of organized labor. 
He said: "As an employer, I need an 
organization among my employes because 
they know their needs better than I can 
know them and they are therefore the 
safeguard upon which I must depend in 
order to prevent me from doing them 
an injustice. We men at the top," said 
Mr. Baldwin, **must have combination, 
we must have our representatives and 
'walking delegates,* we have everything 
that powerful organization can ask, with 
the ablest lawyers to do our bidding. 
Labor to protect its right and standards 
needs organization, at least as much as 
we need it. For capital to use its 
strength and skill to take weapons from 
the working men and women is an out- 
rage." 



ESTIMATING POWER OF SEA. 



The "live power" of a furious sea is 
estimated by multiplying the mass of 
the surge by the square of its speed. 
When the surf, impelled by the drive 
of the broad sea, meets a solid obstacle, 
its pressure is thirty tons per square 
meter of water. This estimate, which is 
close, explains how water, when con- 
tinually sapping the foot of a cliff, 
breaks down the land, forces back the 
.^hore line, and little by little, constantly 
and surely, increases the sea's domain. 
A wave from 33 to 35 feet high, and 
625 feet long— such a wave as the sea 
produces every IS seconds — represents 
power of about 1,350 H. P.— steam— per 
square yard. 



During the year 1911, according to the 
Internal Revenue returns, there were 
manufactured in the United States, 
374,000,000 pounds of tobacco, a little 
over four pounds for every man, wo- 
man and child in this country. 

Of this amount, the Trust made and 
sold about 88%. This is not a very good 
showing for Union people's patronage of 
tobacco bearing the Union Label When 



you look the proposition square in the 
face, do you not think that 12% of the 
whole is not enough for the Union men 
of this country? The Union men oug^ht 
to have at least 50% to their credit. 
What are you going to do during the 
year 1912? It is about time to raise the 
ante by spending the hard-earned nickels 
for the Union Labeled brands of tobacco, 
thereby giving employment to the Union 
help and applying the golden rule : "Do 
unto others as you would they should 
do unto you." 



MEASURING RIVER FLOWS. 



In its work of stream gauging — measur- 
ing the flow and volume of rivers by 
up-to-date methods — the United States 
geological survey co-operated during the 
past fiscal year with 13 states, the states 
contributing over $49,000 and the survey 
doing the work. The geological survey 
also co-operated in this work with the 
reclamation service, the oflice of Indian 
affairs iand the forest service. Ninety- 
six gauging stations were maintained in 
co-operation with the reclamation ser- 
vice, 13 in co-operation with the Indian 
office and 194 in co-operation with the 
forest service on streams draining na- 
tional forests. In all 1,105 gauging sta- 
tions were in operation at the close of 
the fiscal year. 



IRISH TOBACCO GROWING. 



It is semi-officially stated that the 
development Commissioners have grant- 
ed the 70,000 pounds sterling asked for 
by the Department of Agriculture in aid 
of tobacco growing in Ireland. We look 
forward with interest to seeing an official 
confirmation at an early date. That a 
complete and convincing case has been 
made out for the claims of the Irish 
tobacco growing industry no one can 
contest. If the semi-official report 
proves to be unfounded it will cause a 
serious set back to the industry in this 
country. 



Look under the sweat band for the 
Label before you buy your hat. It 
should be there. 
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STRONGHOLD 




PLUG TOBACCO 

Scotten Dillon Company j 



STAND BT YOUR UNION. 



In the recent past the good name and 
high ideals of our great labor movement, 
its men and the cause of humanity they 
represent, have been f«ttacked as never 
before. Every enemy, every ''interest" 
arrayed against the organized workers 
has howled like dervishers. They hope 
to bring our tried, trusted and faithful 
men into disrepute, to destroy our con- 
fidence in their integrity and thereby 
weaken and finally crush the organiza- 
tions of labor. 

Every union man deplores violence and 
crime, whether committed by an ordinary 
outlaw, by a corporation director or 
agent or by so-called union men. Labor 
resents the insinuation that because one 
or two union members became criminally 
fanatically or fanatically criminal the 
rank and file and the officers of the labor 
movement are responsible either legally 
or morally. 

Labor in its history has met, resisted 
and overcome the bitter hostility of its 
foes ; labor, standing for the great cause 
of justice and humanity, will gain. 

Men and women of labor, stand firm; 
be true to your cause and to each other. 
Let the spirit of fraternity, justice, free- 
dom and solidity imbue your every 
thought, word and action. Stand by your 
union, organize the unorganized workers 
and labor will triimiph. — Samuel Gom- 
pers. 

A Union shoe has the Union stamp 
either on the insole or outsole. Take no 
shoe without it. 
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BRITISH TOBACCO GROWING. 



According to the latest reports, the 
annual output of home-grown tobacco 
in Canada is about 10,000,000 lbs. The 
quantity of Australian tobacco used in 
tobacco factories in 1909 was l,421»p00 
lbs. No reliable statistics are available 
with regard to South Africa. It is esti- 
mated that the production of what is 
known as Boer tobacco is now under 
1,000,000 lbs. per annum. Turkish to- 
bacco is cultivated in the western prov- 
ince, the acreage being estimated at 160 
acres, including a small acreage of Vir- 
ginian tobacco. The average yield per 
acre (under Goverment supervision) of 
Turkish tobacco is 500 lbs. and Virginian 
1,000 lbs. 



In buying a suit of clothes, see that 
there is a Label in each garment. 
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Named Shoes are frequently 
made in Non-Union 

Factories, 

DO NOT BUY 
ANY SHOE 

no matter what its name^ unless it bears a plain 

and readable impression of this Union Stamp, 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp are always 

Non-Union, 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of the 

Union Stamp. 




Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

246 SUMNEK STBE£T» BOSTON* MASS. 

JOHN F. TOBIN, Praideni CHAS. L. BAINE, Se^yTreas. 
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BOOT Xm SHOE WOKKCfiS tiUlON, 
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Old Established Brands 
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Smoke onr Uteat snd b««t brand, ** EDEN ** Cub* Cut. Jnst out. It will suit jron. 



Union Made Tobaccos 



FINE CUT 

Qloba, High Court, Narvo» Express, Target, Hope, Blue Labels Blue 
Line, Detroit, Fearless, Sweet Myrtle, Anti-Trust, World, D. T. C 

PL-UQ8 

The Five, Nerve Navy, Hand Made, Globe, Snow 
Eden, In Line, Fruit Juice, Primo, Trust? Nit, Hope 




Delmonico, Fame, 
Apple, High Court, 
Navy, Our Nation. 

FLAKE CUT. 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS. 
Roman Mixture 
Gold Flake 
Blue Label 
Hope 

Globe Union Made 
Navy Jack 
Sam and John 
K. of L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada Royal Navy 
6 Cent 
Police 

SLICED PLUG. 
American Girl 
Pipe Dream 



8MOKINQ8 

SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy Clippings 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS. 
Duke of York 
Geld Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All Leaf 
Sweet Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard Time 
Tige 
Now or Never 



GRANULATED. 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 
Glebe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Uncle Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Jules 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 



And nnmeroua other brands bearing our trade-marks. 

Globe Tobacco Coe 

Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich.,U. 8. A. 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workers' Interna- 
tional Union Label. '^ 
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CIGARETTES 

ANV 



Blue and Scarlet 



CUT PLUG 




i 



THE A90VE 9RANVS ARE 



UNION MADE 

AND MANUFACTURED 
BK THE 

Booker Tobacco Co- 



xifOoiroiATS» 

LYNCHBURG, VA, 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE TO AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 



Continued from December issue 

protection. The committee's report pre- 
cipitated quite a lengthy discussion. 
Delegate Martin Lawler, delegate from 
the Hatters' Union, stated that they had 
already paid out some $60,000 in defense 
of the members of the Hatters Union, 
whose property had been attached by the 
courts in the suit against them. In the 
last trial the decision was against them, 
assessing damages for $250,000. He said 
that they were appealing from the de- 
cision and the case would probably not 
come up for trial for the next year or 
two. The report of the committee was 
adopted. 

The question of electing the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor by 
referendum vote was brought to the 
floor by the Committee on Resolutions. 
They made a lengthy report on the sub- 
ject, canvassing the reports sent in by 
International Unions who had been asked 
for information on the subject and 
whose reports, when weighed, were con- 
siderably against the idea. The com- 
mittee's report recommended the con- 
tinuance of the present system of elec- 
tion of officers in convention, and non- 
concurred in the resolutions which sug- 
gested the idea of electing officers by 
referendum vote. The subject was dis- 



cussed at great length, many delegates 
speaking in favor of the system and 
many opposed to it. The matter was, 
however, brought to a vote, adopting the 
committee's report by 193 in the affirma- 
tive and 57 in the negative. 

A special order for the election of the 
officers had been set; the election was 
at once entered into which resulted in 
the re-election of all the officers. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Con- 
gress Charles L. Baine, of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers* and Louis Kemper, of 
the United Brewery Workmen, were 
placed in nomination, and, there being no 
opposition, were elected by acclamation. 
Delegates Wm. J. McSorley, of the 
Woow, Wire and Metal Lathers Union, 
was elected to the Canadian Trades 
Congress. 

Seattle, Washington, was chosen for 
the next place of holding the convention. 

Upon motion the convention decided 
to remain in session after re-convened 
in th^ afternoon session until all busi- 
ness before it had been finished. 

After the election of officers the com- 
mittees finished up the reports and an- 
other history-making convention of the 
American Federation of Labor adjourned 
at 9:30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. Lewis Evans, Delegate, 



VERDICT AGAINST RAILROAD. 



New York, Jan. 11.— Richard P. 
Phelan, a brakeman, has secured a jury 
verdict of $30,000 against the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad for 
the loss of both legs. The attorneys for 
the railroad attempted to have the court 
set aside the verdict on the ground that 
it was excessive, but this motion was 
denied. The law that made it possible 
for the railroad brakeman to secure this 
verdict was obtained by the labor or- 
ganization of the State of New York. 
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DIVIDENDS. 



The word dividends is generally used 
in a financial sense as a name for the 
income received by investors from 
shares of stocks which they may own 
in corporations. The word has been 
generally used in labor union termino- 
logy, presumably because it has a sort 
of capitalistic sound that is quite re- 
pugnant to the class conscious pro- 
letariat. The latter term has been re- 
peated so often that the writer feels 
sure every working man in America 
must understand it. 

But notwithstanding the class conscious 
prejudice, or any and all other kinds of 
prejudice, whether named or unnamed, 
the writer would like to present some 
different aspects of the term "dividends" 
as they appear to the writer to have 
bearing on the struggle of the workers 
for the wherewith of existence, and 
having in mind the fact that the game 
of "dividends" is one in which the em- 
ployes may take a hand as well as 
the stockohlders. 

Dividends are the incentive that 
causes a man to invest money in cor- 
poration stocks — they hope to receive 
an income by so doing. As long as the 
dividends is received they never throw 
away the stock. So keen are they for 
fear they may miss a dividend that they 
often keep the elaborate stock certificates 
even after they are known to be worth- 
less as the paper they are printed on. 

Now, compare this with the wage 
earner who joins a labor union. In the 
hope of getting dividends he signs his 
name and agrees to pay a small weekly 
sum. He would pay five times as much 
per week for a piece of land covered 
with rocks and stumps, a mile from 
any carline, and which never in his life- 
time will be worth what he pays for it. 

But he is looking for "dividends" from 
his union dues, while in the other case 
he is making a permanent investment be- 
cause he is buying for a home. Yes, it 
is a permanent investment, very per- 
manent, indeed. 

His investment in union dues does 
pay him, because he gets more money 
for his labor than he would be getting 



if the union did not exist, and once 
in a while be gets a raise. 

Now, the extra wages due to the ex- 
istence of the union would be a "divi- 
dend" to an investor in a corporation, 
and the raise would be a continuous 
"extra dividend." In fact, the corpora- 
tion stockholder who received a regular 
dividend of 10 per cent on his invest- 
ment, and an extra dividend of 2 per 
cent, quarterly or 8 per cent per an- 
num, would be transported with joy. 
This would mean that on an investment 
of $100 he would get $18 per year. 

Now, let's look at the "dividends" of 
the union member. Suppose he earns 
$600 per year and pays $13 per year in 
dues. One increase in wages of 5 per 
cent equals over 200 per cent, "dividend" 
on his yearly investment of $13. He 
takes back his capital of $13 and has 
$17 profit on the investment, while the 
investor in the corporation, after taking 
out his jubilant dividend, still has $82 
invested in the corporation. 

Moreover, the union member gets the 
same dividend of $20 the second year, 
provided he continues to hold his mem- 
bership (stock) certificate, and in this 
case has received another "dividend" of 
over 200 per cent, on his second year's 
investment of $13. 

But instances have been common 
in which one raise has followed an- 
other, while union dues have remained 
nearly stationary. Our government 
statistics says wages have advanced an 
average of 20 per cent in the last ten 
years. An advance of 20 per cent on 
$600 would be $120, or exactly 923 per 
cent, on a yearly investment of $13. 

When it comes to talking about "divi- 
dends" the trade union pays more divi- 
dends than any corporation of capital 
ever thought of doing. A stock com- 
pany promoter who promises 520 per 
cent, "dividends" is locked up as dis- 
honest, and he is, too. Nothing but 
the trade union pays such extravagant 
dividends and the unions go along do- 
ing it every day in the year. 

In the union member had to wait 
until the end of the year and then get 
all his profits on his membership in one 
lump sum, by presenting his certificate, 
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he would then realize more clearly the 
value of his stock. But he gets the 
. amount distributed through the pay en- 
velopes of the year. It comes to him 
from the employer as wages, and he 
comes to look upon it as something he 
won himself by some isolated effort or 
worth of his own, and so, perhaps, he 
lets his membership lapse, and eventually 
his past "dividends" are taken away 
from him bit by bit, just like that. He 
doesn't seem to understand this "divi- 
dend" question and his ignorance is 
costing him money. 

Another side of the "dividend" ques- 
tion that the average wage earner does 
not seem to understand is that capital 
is timid. We often hear in times of 
political or business uncertainty that 
capital is timid, i. e., it will not enter 
new enterprises for fear that "divi- 
dends" will not materialize. 

Now, capital is very sensitive on this 
matter, because it comes very close to 
the capitalistic pantry, and capital is just 
as reluctant to stay in a business with- 
out dividends as it is to enter a busi- 
ness where the prospect for dividends is 
not good. In fact, the only reason why 
capital will stay in such a business is 
because it cannot always get out, and 
if it is obliged to stay in it will make 
things very uncomfortable for those 
whose management may in any way be 
held responsible for the lack of "divi- 
dends." 

Some years ago the writer was talking 
with the manager of some coal mines 
owned by a railroad. This man said 
it was possible for the coal miners of 
his State to determine by a vote whether 
his railroad should pay a dividend any 
year, and that as the president of the 
road wanted his job, and the speaker 
wanted his job as superintendent of 
mines, they both declared it good policy 
to get along with the coal miners as 
peacefully as possible. 

Only a few days ago we read in the 
daily papers that the strike of shopmen 
has cost the Illinois Central Railroad 
something like $17,000,000, and that un- 
less other railroads come to its as- 
sistance financially it must go into the 
hands of a receiver. This means that 



the shopmen on that railroad have de- 
cided the road shall not pay a dividend 
this year, and it is likely to go hard 
with the management that could not get 
along with labor and earn a dividend. 

The lesson of all this is that the wage 
earner has t^o powers in respect to 
"dividends" that he seldom exercises. 

First, when united in unions he has 
the power to secure for himself and his 
associates dividends far in excess of 
dividends paid by any corporation on 
earth. 

Second, while exercising the first 
power up to its capacity he has the 
power to say with his associates whether 
an employer shall have any dividend at 
all for a stated time which can be pro- 
longed sufficiently to be extremely dis- 
couraging to the stockholders. In making 
this statement the writer makes no ex- 
ception as to size. 

The largest shoe manufacturing com- 
pany in the world would fare hard if 
its employes were united, had the back- 
ing of the rest of the shoe workers, and 
had declared they should not make a 
dividend, either this year or next. And 
under those circumstances not a single 
one of them would starve to death. 

Even the mighty McElwain Company 
would be somewhat puzzled to earn any 
profit if its employes would unite with 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union as 
one man and act as a unit. 

The purse-proud corporations of Law- 
rence yielded when they saw that present 
and future dividends were menaced. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
is the biggest thing on earth in its line, 
but if all its employes were a unit, and 
should strike as one man, its common 
stock would go back to its original ele- 
ment, water, and J. P. Morgan him- 
self would then busy himself first to 
buy up the common stock for nothing, 
and second to get the troubles settled 
and the mills running so as to earn 
"dividends." 

The great trouble with the wage 
earner is that he drops his membership 
so soon that he often misses his own 
dividends and very rarely reaches the 
point of exercising the power to de- 
prive the employer of dividends. 
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It is hoped that no reader will make 
the mistake of assuming that because 
the employes of the Steel Trust never 
united they never can, or they never 
will, or that if they do neither the 
united theory of labor is disproved. 

Trades unionism means in its last 
analysis that the power of complete 
unity of labor is simply irresistible in 
any field by whomsoever opposed. 

What the employes of the Steel Trust 
can do if they will is one thing. 

What they have done, are doing, or 
may do, are other things. 

They can win if they will, and the 
other toilers and sympathizers will keep 
them in bread. They will be better 
cared for than the soldiers who fight 
on the military battle field. 

If the workers fail to unite, they are 
not invincible, but that is proof not 
against trades unionism, but against the 
intelligence of the worker. 

The wage earner should strengthen 
his own weak defenses and then look 
for weaknesses in the armor of his ad- 
versary. He will find it very thin and 
vulnerable around the dividend point. 

There has been altogether too much 
said about the strength of capital and 
the weakness of labor. This sort of 
stuff is put out by those who affect to 
believe that voting days are more im- 
portant than working days and spending 
days. 

Let us hear more about the strength 
of labor and the weaknesses of timid 
capital, for we shall find the latter when 
we are strong enough to look for 
them. — Shoe Workers' Journal. 



ADVICE TO YOUNG GIRLS. 



FAVOR BOOHER BILL. 



Washington, Jan. 11. — The sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, having in charge the Booher 
convict labor bill, came to a favorable 
decision and will report the same to 
the full Judiciary Committee in the near 
future. This bill provides that States 
can adopt prohibitory measures so far 
as convict labor goods are concerned, 
thus giving the various States the right 
to prohibit the transportation lines from 
shipping convict-made goods into States 
where laws prohibit such shipments. 



Girls, always mind your conduct; 

Don't be too forward or pert ; 
Remember, there are lots of villains 

Always ready to do you dirt. 

Treat your dear old mother kindly; 

She's still the best friend you have — 
She stuck to you in the cradle — 

She'll go with you to the grave. 

Paint and powder don't make beauty; 

Nice young men such arts despise; 
Be upright and do your duty. 

And you'll win life's golden prize. 

If your form is spare and skinny, 
Do not pad or make complaint; 
Better be content with what God gave 
you 
Than try to be something that you 
ain't. 
—Pansy Pebkins, Pewee Valley. 



BOTH HAD THEIR TROUBLES. 



Max and Pat were sitting opposite 
each other in a restaurant Both were 
strangers. 

Pat took a big spoonful of horse- 
radish, thinking it was whipped cream, 
and the hot stuff made the tears roll 
down his cheek. 

Max looked up in surprise to see Pat 
crying and said: 

"What is the matter, my dear friend? 
Why are you crying?" 

"Well you see," replied Pat, "they 
just buried my father this morning, and 
my heart is broken," 

"That's too bad." 

"Won't you have some of this nice 
whipped cream?" asked Pat, passing the 
horseradish. 

"Sure, I will," said Max, and he took 
a big spoonful, which made him cry 
even more than Pat had. 

"What are you crying for?" asked Pat 

"Because they didn't bury you instead 
of your father!" 



Are you a union man or a man with 
a card? Ask for label goods — ^be a 

union man. 
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A. F. OF L. APPEAL. 



Washington, Jan. 11.-— The American 
Federation of Labor, through its attor- 
neys, has filed in the District Court of 
Appeals a brief, setting forth numerous 
reasons why the finding and judgment 
in the lower court in the contempt case 
should be set aside. This is the second 
appeal which the Federation officials 
have taken from the judgment of the 
District Supreme Court on the same 
question. In the former appeal the case 
went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the District courts were re- 
versed. The decree of injunction alleged 
to have been violated was signed by 
Justice Gould December 3, 1907, whereas 
the contempt proceeding was not insti- 
tuted until May, 1911. The points upon 
which the appeal is taken are numerous, 
alleging seventeen errors, and also that 
there was a lapse of three years be- 
tween the decree of injunction and the 
institution of the contempt proceed- 
ings. The "committee of prosecutors," 
which was brought into the case by 
Justice Wright, will have until Feb- 
ruary 5 to reply to the brief filed. 



BAR CHINESE RESTAURANTS. 



Prince Albert, Canada, Jan. 11. — As 
the result of the agitation of the Trades 
and Labor Council, followed by the ac- 
tion of the Police Commission, all white 
girls employed in Chinese restaurants 
have been induced to quit their posi- 
tions. The Labor Council is only newly 
formed and this is one of the first 
problems taken up. The Chinese here 
objected strenuously, but the Police Com- 
mission approves the movement, being 
in accord with the new provincial law 
passed last session. The girls quit their 
jobs quietly, but the Chinese, not only 
of Prince Albert, but the provinces, are 
understood to be preparing to combat 
the law. 



Some members can see no good in 
unions unless they get a raise in wages 
every few weeks. They do not reflect 
that the union preserves every ad- 
vance that is gained and makes it per- 



petual. The defensive value of unions 
in holding what we have is entirely un- 
derestimated. Were it not for unions 
labor would probably be receiving less 
than fifty per cent, of its present wage 
and this regardless of living expenses, 
which would only operate to increase the 
immediate necessities of the workers and 
compel them the more readily to ac- 
cept ever decreasing wages. Let us not 
forget that while the union puts us in 
position to secure adjustment of present 
and future grievances it also preserves 
to us the advantages gained in the 
past. — Exchange. 



BILL TO WRAP BREAD. 



Washington, Jan. 11.— Senator Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota, has intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate requiring all 
bread sold in the District of Columbia 
to be wrapped. This measure provides 
that persons, firms, or corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of bread must, 
before removing the same from the 
bakery, inclose it in a suitable sanitary 
wrapper or package that will protect it 
from dust, insects, or other contamina- 
tion. The proposed measure also makes 
its unlawful for a dealer or other per- 
sons to sell or deliver bread which has 
not been properly wrapped, the penalty 
for which offence is a fine not to ex- 
ceed $100 or imprisonment not to exceed 
three months or both. 



"You put me in the 'deaths' column 
yesterday!" exclaimed an irate farmer 
to the editor of the Paducah Clarion. 

"Then you're not dead?" said the 
editor. 

"Certainly not," replied the farmer, 
"and I demand that you correct it at 
once." 

"But the Clarion never retracts, sir," 
mused the editor. "I don't see what I 
can do." 

The farmer raved. "You must re- 
tract !" he yelled. "It means loss of busi- 
ness to me to be thought dead, even for 
a day." 

"Tell you what we'll do," said the 
man of strict adherence, "we'll put you 
in the 'births' tomorrow." — Exchange. 
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Correspondents will plc«sc write only on one ing a member of our organization at the 

side of the piper. Address all nutter for pub- ° ^ . * . ^ , . 

lication to conventions of the American Federation 

£. LEWIS EVANS, - Editor, of Ubor. We hope that the future con- 

^.. "•^•W>:»^;»«-WAiii.N.nil«ikWjli., ventions of the A. F, of L. will have a 

nirdMdMiiifiStrttU, - Loyltwillt. Ky. larger number of Central Bodies and will 

The publisher reserves the nght to reject or , , . , . , * • 

revoke advertising contracts at any time. select as their delegates to the American 

Federation of Labor members of the 

INTERMATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD. Tobacco Workers' International Union. 

^^"7??i!^T.¥*^v?"^-\--'«;;"V-*-.-^r"'<V:"^ It is safe to say that Brother Youkon 

60.61-62-68 Am. Nat Bank Bldg., Louisville, Ky. .„ . , '' . , . 

W. It Waldew First Vice President Will give a good account of his steward- 

2020 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. -i,;_ :- ui^ r«»nnrt fn th<* Willf#»Q-Plarr^ 

John Ruckert Second Vice President ^"*P *" "^^ report tO ine WlUces-Uarre 

812 Fourcher St., New Orleans, La. Central Labor Union. 

Chas. p. Alder Third Vice President 

792 Seminole Street, Detroit, Mich. =^ 

Fkank Wessels Fourth Vice President t^ • * - r» u ^ .j- 

605 Pike Street. Covington. Ky. During our Stay in Rochester the 

^°"ic^^K M^V/Vu' cV••;•^i/•**l^'*'!l^^7"*^^°^ members of Local No. 23 endeavored to 
1016 N. Fifth Street, Richmond, Va. 

AiRAM Sheines Sixth Vice President make our Stay in their city as pleasant 

E. LE"'s%^vA!fs"^^:.^.^'s«^^^^ as possible, the members, of which a 

60-51.52.68 Am. Nat. Bank Bidg., Louisville, Ky. large number are ladies, had arranged to 

^^====^============== have a banquet for their international 

SEE THAT THIS IjABEL '^P^««"'«»i^«- «><" owing to the pr«- 

-.**-.•*# ^j**r,"^r g^j.^ ^£ work of the convention, coupled 

•fTISESSfSSSSSilSm^W ^'^^^ ^^^ holding of night sessions, in 

■^^'"'riSU^^^u''™'*^ order to get through on Saturday night, 

I -?ra^H^®J^^SbfSB'^ I ^^ advised our members not to com- 

I \^^^^^^^^^^!^£,T^^ I plete their arrangements as the chances 

fflj'^^ {£S!!T!^U'Jr;^"'^^' *^ were that we would either have to fore- 
go the pleasure of our assembling with 

Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether them or neglect our duty as representa- 

Plug, PackagB or Twist. None tives. The members viewing the matter 

genuinely Union without it. from the standpoint of duty decided to 

= declare the festive entertainment off. 
jfr\*i, • f ^^^» ss representatives, regretted very 
VJSOlIOlrtul* much to have to take the position wc 
'^'^'^'^'''^'^'^'^'^'^'^'''''^'^'^'^'^'^'^'^'^'^'^'^'^'^ did, as a very enjoyable time would have 
In attendance at the convention of the been spent with our sister and brother 
American Federation in Rochester, we members, but our duty to them and 
had the pleasure of meeting Brother other locals was a first consideration. 
John J. Youkon who is one of the dele- We thank the members of No. 23 for 
gates to the VVilkes-Barre Central Labor kindly intentions and consideration, and 
Union from Local No. 59. He had been bope that at some future time an op- 
elected by that body as a delegate to the portunity will present itself when we 
American Federation of Labor. Brother may have the pleasure of enjoying some 
Youkon was an active delegate, being in pleasant hours around the festal board 
attendance at every session, and doing with them. 

some good work for the Tobacco Work- This mention was crowded out of the 

ers' Label, going among the delegates last issue, 

boosting the Blue Label at every turn of ^^ 

the wheel. He was on the hustle helping The institution that has done the most 

to distribute advertising matter, also for the uplift of the human family is 

some samples of Union Labeled Tobacco the trade Union, it stands as a bulwark 

which was sent for distribution among between the worker and the avaricious 

the delegates. We were glad to have greed of capital. Capital in its blind 

Brother Youkon with us to assist in the march overriding everything in its way 

work we had in hand. This is the first to make dividends has no thought for 

time we have had the pleasure of meet- the ambitions and aspirations that it 
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has bruised and crushed, the abject 
misery that follow in its wake, the or- 
ders issued are rolled on, on, crush that 
which offers opposition to its cruel divi- 
dend getting motion. 

The trade Union is the only institu- 
tion which has offered any successful 
opposition. It is true that many of 
units (the workers) have been crushed 
and their bleached bones now mark the 
path, but the institution is growing and 
each year offers more successful opposi- 
tion to the rapacious of invested capital 
It has given to the worker a new lease 
of life, with a measure of the comforts 
of decency of living, a higher realiza- 
tion of the standard of living that 
should be enjoyed by those who are the 
actual creators of the great wealth of 
the civilized world. It has for its aims 
and objects the abolition of poverty, 
drudgery, and the miseries which follow, 
and the lifting of the worker into a place 
where his self-respect, independence of 
thought, freedom of speech may have 
that liberty of action which will make 
hira a worthy citizen, with that hope 
eternal in the breast, brightened to such 
an extent that he may feel that spirit 
of manhood and womanhood which are 
God-given, working and giving inspira- 
tions to the better and greater needs and 
deeds while passing through life from 
the cradle to the grave. 

The trade Union has done it, is doing 
it, and will do it, with a continued and 
increased speed as it grows in inspira- 
tion and power for the protection of 
those who must toil for a livelihood. 



Many of our employers (not all we 
are glad to say) seem to think the peo- 
ple who work for them are just so 
many machine units out of which so 
much profit must return. The people 
who they employ should not be so con- 
sidered, as they have brains which must 
be used in fashioning the rare finished 
articles out of the raw materials, out of 
the great tree in the forest is fashioned 
the beautiful arts in wood. The ma- 
chine does its part to be sure, but were 
it not for the educated and practiced 
brain of the mechanic to finish and put 
the work together the machine would 



be of little use. Out of the iron ore 
the machine itself is made, not by the 
employer, but through and by the bram 
of the artisan who controls the ma- 
chine, and makes it to do what the 
mechanic wants it to da That being the 
case, why should the employer group 
the brain of the animate human artisan 
in the same catagory with the inanimate 
machine which is controlled by the 
mechanic, and must perforce do his bid- 
ding? The artisan who does, and must, 
control the machine is surely entitled 
to a higher consideration than to be 
classed as one of the machine tmits, the 
man has to live, feed his brain and keep 
it in such a state of preservation as will 
get the best results from the machine he 
is operating. 

The average large employer nowadays 
does not know any of his employes, per- 
haps not even the foreman, and in look- 
ing over his cost sheet on an article 
produced notes the various items going 
to make up the cost, groups the whole 
in one lump, and seeking for a point 
where a margin of cost may be cut, 
lights on the labor cost, strikes his pen 
through it with a marginal note to the 
head of that department stating that 
this (labor) cost must be cut, he knows 
not on who it may fall nor does he care, 
the cost must come down, and it falls 
with a heavy hand on the labor-machine- 
unit, who can least stand it, and who 
can least resist it, especially if there is 
no organization of labor about the place. 



We are all, or should be, especially in- 
terested in the court injunctions that 
have been issued against labor, some of 
them enjoining us from doing things that 
the injimctors thought we might do, but 
which had not entered our minds for 
consideration or action — just a brain 
storm which had hit the noodle of some 
labor-crushing employer — and in other 
cases we have been enjoined from doing 
things which we are guaranteed under 
the Constitution a perfect legal and just 
right to do. 

Every member should read the court 
injunctions as they are issued and get 
familiar with the abridgements and vio- 
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lations of our liberty of action and free- 
dom of speech. 

President Gompers, in his report to the 
last convention of the A, F. of L., made 
reference to this all-important question, 
urging active co-operation in the effort 
to have the "Injunction Limitation Bill," 
known as the "Clayton Bill," which has 
passed the House of Representatives and 
is now before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, passed by that body and presented 
to the President for final action. 

President Gompers' reference to the 
Clayton Bill is as follows. All members 
are requested to read it and lend such 
assistance as they can to secure the pass- 
age of this important bill: 

INJUNCTION LIMITATION BILL. 

It is difficult and almost impossible in 
this report to recount the work in con- 
nection with the passage of this bill in 
the House of Representatives to limit 
and define the issuance of injunctions as 
they have been made to apply to labor 
cases. The bill had a stormy career and 
it required watchfulness and action. The 
joint effort finally found its expression 
in the Clayton bill, which was reported 
favorably to the House, and then con- 
stant attention and work were necessary 
to secure its consideration by the House 
itself. The bill was discussed for nearly 
a whole day in the House and then 
passed. 

Nearly four months passed before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee took up the 
bill for consideration in sub-committee, 
and the attorneys for the interests hostile 
to the workers, the attorneys whose pres- 
ence has become so familiar to the men 
of Labor, the men who oppose every 
species of industrial, political, social, and 
moral reform which organized labor ad- 
vocates, were present, and a few of them 
indulged in argument. They littered the 
record with vituperation and abuse, and 
the Senate Judiciary sub-committee 
seemed willing to hear. 

Because of the splendid affinnative re- 
port by Chairman Clayton to the House, 
and because of the discussion on the bill 
in the House, I was at first disinclined to 
argue in favor of the bill, believing that 
these records would form the basis of all 
information for the committee upon the 



subject. But it was quite evident that 
the attorneys for the opponents by their 
methods of so-called argumetit and evi- 
dence, and imder the pretense of argii- 
ment, at least* not one particle of the 
latter having any relation to the bill 
under consideration, were desirous of 
prolonging the hearings. 

The sub-commtttee had decided not to 
consider the bill further until the next 
session of the present Congress. I en- 
tered a protest against that procedure, 
and insisted at least upon an opportunity 
for hearing on the part of several trade 
unionists and myself against whom in- 
sinuations or charges had been leveled. 
Mr. Jos. F. Valentine, president of the 
International Molders* Union, Mr. John 
P. Frey, editor of the official journal of 
that organization I and I appeared before 
the committee and refuted the charges 
and insinuations of the attorneys of "big 
business." Wc were unable, however, to 
persuade the committee from its course, 
although, as stated, the protest which I 
entered against the Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee afforded us this limited oppor- 
tunity for protest 

The Clayton Injunction Limitation bill 
is before the Senate, and if the men of 
organized labor but do their duty, and by 
conference with and communication to 
the Senators from their respective States 
make known that they insist upon the 
passage by the Senate of this bill, it will 
be passed before the close of the Sixty- 
second Congress. 



A particularly interesting section of 
President Gompers^ report is that review- 
ing the American Federation of Labor 
Political Campaign and its results as fol- 
lows. It gives some idea of what can be 
done when wc^ put our shoulder to the 
wheel with a will and an intention to win, 
and rebuke those who would prevent our 
progress : 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR POtlTJCAt 
CAMPAIGN — ITS RESUtTS, 

In 1906, the American Federation of 
Labor served notice upon Congress that 
it proposed to enter upon a campaign to 
secure justice through legislation. For 
many years Labor had appealed to Con* 
gress for the passage of remedial legisla- 
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tion. These appeals to a considerable ex- 
tent had fallen upon deaf ears. It was 
decided that vigorous action should be 
taken. As a result of this decision, a 
campaign was inaugurated against one 
of Labor's most conspicuous enemies, 
Charles E Littlefield, of the second dis- 
trict of Maine. That campaign was 
effectual, for Mr. Uttlefield, although re- 
elected, finally felt compelled to resign 
as Congressman. The sentiment against 
him thus created was too strong to with- 
stand. 

This contest aroused the men of Labor. 
In practically every State efforts were 
made to have men, holding paid-up union 
cards, seek nominations on the various 
party tickets for election as Representa- 
tives in Congress. As a result, six labor 
men were elected to Congress in the fall 
of 1906 — Messrs, Wilson and Nichols of 
Pennsylvania, coal miners ; Sherwood of 
Ohio, printer; Hughes of New Jersey, 
textile worker; and McDermott and 
Cary, telegraphers, of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee respectively. The influence of 
these men was felt in Congress. Their 
re-election in 1908 quickened labor men 
throughout the country to the possibili- 
ties of directly increasing the strength 
of union labor in the national legislature. 
In that same year additional union card 
men were also elected — Messrs. Ander- 
son of Ohio, musician ; Murphy of Mis- 
souri, telegrapher; Martin of Colorado, 
locomotive fireman, and Jamieson of 
Iowa, printer. The election of these 
four new members revealed the increas- 
ing influence of organized labor in the 
political and legislative field. 

But Labor was not satisfied. The con- 
viction prevailed that by adopting the 
slogan of "calling upon the workers of 
our common country to stand faithfully 
by our friends, oppose and defeat our 
enemies, whether they be candidates for 
President, for Congress, or other offices, 
whether executive, legislative or judicial," 
material additions could be made to the 
Labor group in Congress. The fall of 
1910 witnessed the election of fifteen 
members of trade unions to the sixty- 
second Congress. They were: 

Messrs. Wilson, miner, Pennsylvania; 
Lee, blacksmith, Pennsylvania; Martin, 



fireman, Colorado; Cary, telegrapher, 
Wisconsin; Berger, printer, Wisconsin; 
Hughes, weaver, lawyer. New Jersey; 
Buchanan, structural iron worker, Illi- 
nois; McDermott, telegrapher, Illinois; 
Lewis, miner and lawyer, Maryland; 
Smith, telegrapher, New York; Ander- 
son musician, Ohio; Sherwood, printer, 
Ohio; Roberts, miner, Nevada; Farr, 
printer, Pennsylvania; Maher, hatter. 
New York. 

The campaign made by Labor in 1910 
is, in a large measure, responsible for the 
change in the political complexion of the 
House of Representatives. Labor was 
recognized in the appointment of one of 
the important committees of the Sixty- 
second Congress. W. B. Wilson was 
named as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor. Three other labor men 
were associated with him on that com- 
mittee, Messrs. Maher, Lewis, and 
Buchanan. The other members of the 
committee, although not belonging to 
any labor organization, have been friend- 
ly to, and sympathetic with, all measures 
coming before them in which Labor is 
interested. This committee did splendid 
work during the past session of Con- 
gfress, having reported out favorably a 
number of important bills, three of 
which were also favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and were enacted into law 

Labor's Eight-Hour bill, now law. 

Children's Bureau bill, now law. 

Industrial Relations Commission bill, 
now law. 

Other bills and their present status 
are: 

From the floor of the House there was 
inserted an eight-hour provision in the 
Fortifications bill, providing for an eight- 
hour day, now law. 

Extension of Federal Compensation 
for Injuries Act, now law. 

Second-class postal rates for trade 
union publications, now law. 

Popular Election of U. S. Senators, 
passed and referred to the States for 
ratification. 

Eight hours in the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill, now law. 

Right of hearing, petition, and associa- 
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tion restored to post-office employes, 
passed and now law. 

Eight hours for letter carriers and 
clerks in post-offices, now law. 

Plate Printers' bill, now law. 

The prohibition of the manufacture of 
phosphorus matches passed, now law. 

Through the efforts and with the help 
of Labor, other remedial legislation has 
been enacted, or is on the calendar for 
early consideration. 

The House Judiciary Committee re- 
ported favorably, and the House passed, 
the bill limiting the power of the courts 
to issue injunctions, now before Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

The same committee reported the Con- 
tempt bill which provides for a trial by 
jury in cases of indirect contempt, passed 
the House, now before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

House Committee on Labor reported 
favorably the Bacon-Bartlett bill to re- 
lieve the organizations of labor from the 
operation of the Sherman Anti:Trust 
law. 

Bill to regulate convict labor, passed 
the House. 

Department of Labor bill, with secre- 
tary a member of the President's cabinet, 
passed the House, favorably reported out 
of Senate Committee. 

Committee reported favorably the 
Eight-Hour bill for Dredgemen, passed 
the House, reported out of Senate Com- 
mittee. 

The House Committee on Labor also 
reported favorably the resolution to in- 
vestigate the "Taylor System." The 
Committees on Labor reported favorably 
the Anti-"Taylor System" bills. 

The bill creating a Federal Bureau of 
Health was favorably reported to the 
Senate. 

The Senate passed the Immigration 
bill, including the "illiteracy" test for 
immigrants. The "illiteracy" test pro- 
vision has been favorably reported by 
the House Committee. 

Seamen's bill, passed the House, now 
before Senate Committee on Commerce. 

The Employers' Liability and Work- 
men's Compensation bill, passed the 
Senate. 



The Porto Rican Citizenship bill, 
passed the House. 

Obtained appropriation of $20,000 from 
the House for investigation of the work- 
ing conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustries. 

Increase in wages for the printing 
pressmen in the Government Printing 
Office, now law. (For a fuller tmder- 
standing of these measures see October, 
1912, issue of the American Federation- 
ist) 

The record thus given has been made 
possible from the fact that organized 
labor has pursued a practical policy lead- 
ing to a considerable measure of success. 
And though it is true that in no other 
one session of Congress has so much 
remedial labor legislation been secured. 
Labor must yet be insistent in the effort 
to obtain the laws so necessary to oar 
very existence. 

In line with the pursuit of that policy, 
the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor by unanimous vote 
adopted the following instructions: 

"We recommend that this convention 
authorize and direct the Executive Coun- 
cil to urge the President of the United 
States to recommend in his forthcoming 
message to Congress the amendment of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law upon the 
lines as contained in the Wilson bill to 
amend the Sherman Anti-Trust law ; and 
further, that the Executive Council be, 
and it is hereby directed, either as a body 
or by the selection of a committee there- 
of, to obtain an interview with the Presi- 
dent in furtherance of the purpose of 
this report. 

"The Executive Council is hereby fur- 
ther authorized and directed to take such 
further action, as its judgment inay war- 
rant, to secure the enactment of such 
legislation at the forthcoming session of 
Congress as shall secure the legal status 
of the organized movement of the wage- 
workers for freedom from unjust dis- 
crimination in the exercise of their 
natural, normal, and constitutional rights, 
through their voluntary associations. 

"And the Executive Council is further 
authorized and directed that in the event 
of a failure on the part of Congress to 
enact the legislation which we herein 
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seek at the hands of the Congress and 
the President, to take such action as in 
its judgment the situation may warrant 
in the presidential and congressional 
election of 1912." 

In compliance therewith, every effort 
was made to carry out the spirit and 
letter of the instructions, in the recent 
general elections for President and mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as Governors 
and State Legislators, for it must be 
borne in mind that much of the legisla- 
tion affecting Labor must find its ex- 
pression in the Legislatures of the States. 
It was felt that with the true records 
furnished them* it was best to leave the 
formative judgment and action to the 
interest and true patriotism of our fel- 
low-workers and fellow-citizens, with the 
general additional incentive to increase 
the number of Congressmen with paid-up 
union cards in their pocket, and thus 
strengthen the Labor group. 

Inasmuch as custom requires the re- 
port of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor be printed in ad- 
vance of the convention, and this is 
written before the elections have oc- 
curred, it is not possible to herein state 
the results of the election. The results, 
I trust, will soon be tabulated, and in so 
far as Labor is more directly interested, 
published in the columns of the American 
Federationist, 

This may be here stated that Labor's 
opponents, those who antagonize every 
effort made by the toilers to secure re- 
dress for their wrongs and improvement 
in their condition and the attainment of 
their rights, and others who discourage 
and ridicule the attempt of organized 
labor to use its political as well as its 
economic power upon practical lines, 
have not deceived and will not deceive 
Labor. The organized labor movement 
will contend against every wrong from 
which the toilers suffer and insist upon 
the attainment of every right to which 
they are entitled. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
not partisan to any political party, but it 
is partisan to a principle — to achieve re- 
sults in the interest of the great mass of 
the wage-earners of our continent. It 
resents the attitude of those who seek to 



force the workers back into the condition 
and character of serfdom, and with equal 
insistence it refuses to postpone to the 
far future, the advantages and benefits 
of a better life when we propose to 
secure them here and now. 

Taking into consideration that which 
organized labor has already accomplished 
upon the economic, political and legisla- 
tive fields to bring light and life into the 
homes and the workshops of our toiling 
masses, we are fully confident of greater 
success in the future. The spirit and 
humanitarianism cultivated and devel- 
oped by the organized labor movement 
will find its full fruition in the material, 
social, and moral standards of our peo- 
ple, and will be crystalized in the written 
laws of our land, and in the unwritten 
laws of our every-day lives. 



The fellow who is always looking for 
something for nothing carries his char- 
acter card always exposed to view. 

While riding on a. street car the other 
night two men occupied the seat in front 
and were engaged in an animated con- 
versation. From the conversation, which 
I could not help overhearing, I learned 
that one was a Union man and the other 
a non-union man of the same trade. 
The first of the conversation reaching 
my ears was from the non-unionist, and 
was as follows: "I get just as much 
money as you do and I do not belong 
to the Union either, and we in our shop 
have just as good conditions as you 
have." The other replied "that he be- 
lieved he did, but have you ever looked 
into the source that is responsible for 
the conditions you say you are enjoy- 
ing? What have you done yourself for 
the bringing about of the good condi- 
tions?" "Well, no, I do not know who 
is responsible for the improved condi- 
tions, my chief interest has been to sell 
my labor to the man from whom I could 
get the most. I never bothered myself 
as to what the causes were, as long as 
I got good returns for my work, and 
I try to do good work for the man I 
am working for." "Did it ever occur 
to you that the chief cause for the con- 
ditions under which you are able to 
work was the organization of the men 
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working at our trade." "I do not be- 
lieve in Unions," replied the other; 
"what is the use in ray paying dues into 
a Union for nothing, when I get just 
as good conditions as they do?" 

**You said a while ago that you be- 
lieved that a man should give good re- 
turns for what he receives, and not ex- 
pect to get something for nothing. Now 
I take it that you meant what you said, 
in *not wanting something for nothing.' 
On that point I am going to prove to 
you that you either do not mean what 
you say, or you are not dealing straight 
with yourself. You admitted a few 
minutes ago that organization in manu- 
facture was good to hold up prices, and 
you evidently believe that organization 
has good in it for the employer. You do 
not think that he should have the benefits 
of the organization he belongs to with- 
out paying for it, do you? You know 
he has to pay something into the organi- 
zation to maintain it, so that good re- 
turns flowing from it may continue. You 
know also that if he does not keep up 
his share of the expense of main- 
tenance and enough of the other mem- 
bers do the same that their organiza- 
tion must of necessity go to pieces, and 
the benefits of organization are lost in 
price cutting and other ways. If or- 
ganization is good for the employer, why 
is it not good for the employee? You 
must admit that through organization in 
our trade we have been able to keep 
the conditions of work as they are now 
and which you are now enjoying. You 
will admit also that if our organization 
were to go to pieces that the employer 
would take advantage of it, as they 
would be in position to create competi- 
tion between the men by telling some 
of them that others have offered to work 
for a less price than the Union scale 
used to be, and the first thing you knew 
the men's wages and conditions would 
be in the same position as that manu- 
facturer's case I referred to a while ago. 
You must see from this that organiza- 
tion is what holds up conditions, and 
that you as you are enjoying the benefits 
of organization and not belonging to the 
Union and paying your little mite of 
dues, are occupying the position of 



taking the benefits of an organization 
and refusing to give anything in return." 
Just at this point the non-union man 
arose to leave, saying he lived dose to 
the next comer. 

This case is one of thousands in our 
movement; the non-union men are reap- 
ing the benefits of the conditions 
brought about by the hard-earned con- 
tributions of the members of Unions, 
and struggles and privations they have 
undergone to bring about and maintain 
the conditions they are now enjoying. 

It is small wonder that there is a 
feeling of animosity toward the man 
who seeks to evade his share of the bur- 
den for the up-lift of humanity and per- 
petuate the conditions he so boastingly 
states he is now enjoying, and does not 
have to pay dues into the Union either. 
The Union is in an indefensible posi- 
tion; they cannot keep the benefits of 
their work alone for the members who 
have so nobly contributed their mites, 
but must allow them to be enjoyed by 
others who contribute nothing for what 
they receive. 



In MemoiiHiii. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty 
God in His divine providence and wis- 
dom to remove from our midst our es- 
teemed and beloved brother, James 
Moore. We mourn his loss and humbly 
bear in submission to the will of Him 
who doeth all things well; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That in his death that Local 
No. 48, T. W. I. U., loses a faithful and 
beloved member and that we extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to the family in 
their sad bereavement of same, and that 
the charter of Local No. 48 be draped 
in mourning for thirty days; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family of the de- 
ceased brother, James Moore, and one 
spread upon the minutes, and one sent 
to headquarters for publication. 



High Wages and Low Hours were 
never presented to any labor union on a 
silver server. Those who enjoy them 
fought for them. 
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DOOLEY ON THE LABEL. 



Containing Hidden and Sublime Trntha — La- 
bor'a Greataat Weapon Ever Invented and 
Leaat Appreciated by the Inventora Them- 
aelvee. 

"I have that; I've heard nothing else 
for th' last two months; but by that 
same token, what is this union label? 

" 'Tis what th' polytishuns put on their 
cards at election time to catch th' votes 
of th' intilligent workingmin; 'tis what 
gives th' citizens beliance people hydro- 
phoby;'tis what gives th' scab manufac- 
turer bad dreams." 

"And who invinted it, Dooley?" 

"Sure the Ihabor unions invinted th' 
thing, th' same as th' Chinamin invinted 
gunpowder, and didn't have since enough 
to use it after they made it. All th' 
CJiinamin could do with gunpowder is to 
make phirechackers to create a lot o' 
stink and noise. Shure de Japs showed 
'em phwat to do with it whin they wint 
over to visit their friend Nick of Rushy. 
'T has ben th' same way with th' Ihabor 
unions. They invinted a wipon an' thin 
kept on foightin' wid their hands, wid 
risolushens an' Lhabor Day parades." 

"An' do you think, Dooley. 'tis a good 
thing fer th' terriers?" asked Mr. Hen- 
nessey. 

" 'Tis th' yellow peril o' th' Manufac- 
turers' Association. 'Tis th' first glim- 
mering of intilligence th' workin' min 
have shown in twinty years. Why don't 
ye demand th' union label, ye Turk?" 

"Have yez any whisky wid de union 
label on it, Dooley?" 

"Oi have that same, an' 'twill make ye 
drunker an* keep ye drunk longer than 
any other kind." 

"'Tis me for the union label iviry 
toime, Dooley."— Ex. 



INSECTS AS CARRIERS OF INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES. 



more than a beginning has been made 
in determining what insects may act as 
carriers. Mention need hardly be made 
of the two species of mosquito, the 
house-fly, the flea, the tick, etc., as well- 
known carriers. Surgeon M. F. Gales, 
of the United States Navy, states in a 
recent bulletin that on shipboard roaches, 
to which hitherto little attention has 
been paid as carriers of disease, are re- 
sponsible for the spread of typhoid, 
diphtheria, tonsilitis and tuberculosis. If 
this is possible on board ship it is no 
less possible in the congested quarters 
of the cities, tenements, rooming-houses 
and especially hospitals. The experi- 
ments of Dr. M. J. Rosenau, of Har- 
vard, recently reported before the Inter- 
national Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography, says The Journal of the 
Affterican Medical Association, indicate 
that infantile paralysis may be carried by 
the common biting or blood-sucking 
stable-fly. 

Communities must perforce depend 
largely on medical men and boards of 
health for the prevention" of disease. 
Therefore medical men and boards of 
health must know not only what agents 
may act as carriers, but also what means 
may be of service in exterminating the 
pests. 



Scarcely second in importance to 
bacteria, the primary agents in infec- 
tious disease, are parasites and other in- 
sects, the active and often indispensable 
mediums in the spread of such diseases. 
This question has not been exhaustively 
studied, and it is possible that scarcely 



FIGHTING LABOR. 



DuLUTH, Minn., Jan. 11.— The Minne- 
sota Employers' Association has been 
circulizing the State for the purpose 
of discrediting the efforts of organized 
labor to secure from the Legislature of 
Minnesota legislation in the interest of 
the laboring people of the State. The 
State Federation, in the last campaign, 
pursuant to instructions, interrogated 
every candidate for the Legislature as 
to his attitude on certain bills to be in- 
troduced at the coming session. A large 
number of candidates for legislative 
positions proclaimed their entire har- 
mony with the suggested legislation. 
Owing to this fact, the employers are 
now using every means at their com- 
mand to thwart the efforts of the State 
Federation to secure remedial legisla- 
tion. 
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PLUG TOBACCO 

Scotten Dillon Company 



WHERE HUSBANDS ARE BOUGHT. 



eo YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 



Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt recently 
wrote from Sumatra to Jus Suffragi, 
the organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance: "There is a tribe 
of natives here in Sumatra occupying 
a large territory and numbering over a 
million people, which maintains matri- 
archal institutions. * * * The first 
most notable thing is the self-respecting, 
independent, business-like air of the 
women. The reason is not difficult to 
find; they own practicaly all the prop- 
erty. The children belong absolutely to 
the mother and the father has no rights 
over them at all. The property descends 
from mother to daughter, always in the 
female line. Names also are continued 
in the female line only, the husband 
taking the name of the wife's family. 
The wife's parents 'buy' the husband, 
paying from 20 to 200 gulden, according 
to his social standing. There is a demo- 
cratic form of government and this is 
now in the hands of men only. The 
Dutch officials say that one must not 
draw the conclusion that women have 
no part in this local government because 
men only sit in the balei balei. Instead 
they speak in no uncertain tone when 
they have something to say." 

The workers of Russia want to be 
free, but cannot. The workers of 
America can be free, but don't seem to 
want to-— Today's Problems. 




The Union Label on any object is a 
guarantee that the money paid for it will 
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WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which beftrs 



THIS 



It is the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which doea 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firma. 



return to the consumer with interest in 
the form of improved social surround- 
ings. 
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Named Shoes are frequently 

made in Non-Union 

Factories. 

DO NOT BUY 
ANY SHOE 



OMdRKERS UNION 



UNIOI 




fAMP 



{acto ry 



no matter what its name, unless it bears a plain 

and readable impression of this Union Stamp. 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp are always 

Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of the 

Union Stamp. 



Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

246 SUHHER STREET, BOSTON, HASS. 

JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Seey-Treas. 
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BOOT MO SHOE WORKEBS DNIOH. 
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OLD ESTABLISHED UNION MADE BKANDS 

On the Square 

Cup Index Handspike 

Kismef Natural Leaf Day's Work 



Golden Glow LXT 



Full Pay v:::;t 



Satisfaction Cut Plug 

STRATER BROTHERS TOBACCO CO., BRANCH 
BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 

{Iticorp0rAt«tL> 
LOUISVILLC, KCNTUCKV 
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amoVe oar latest and be«t brand, " EDCN " Cuba Cut. Jntt out. It will salt yon. 



Union Made Tobaccos 

FfNE CUT 
GiobCp High Courtp Nerve, Expr^se, Target, Hope, BTue Label, Blue 
Line, Detroit, Fearless, Sweet Myrtte, Anti-TruBt, World, D. T. C, 

PLUGS 
OelmonJco, Fame, The Five, Nerve Navy, Hand Made, Gfabe, Snow 
Appte, High Court, Eden, In Line, Fruit Juice, Prinno, Trust? Ni% Hope 
Navy, Our Nation, 

SMOKINQS 



FLAKE CUT. 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS. 
Roman Mixture 
Cold Flake 
Blue Label 
Hope 

Globe Union Made 
Navy Jack 
Sam and John 
K. of L, 
Pickaninny 
Canada Rcyaf Navy 
5 Cent 
Police 

SLICED PLUG, 
AnverTcan GIr| 
Pipe Dream 



SCRAP8. 

Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy Clippings 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS, 
Duke or York 
Gild Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Globe 
AM Leaf 
Sweet Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard Time 
Tige 
Now or Never 



GRANULATED. 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 

Globe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Uncle Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Juice 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 



And numerous other brands bearing our trade-mark a. 

Globe Tobacco Co. 

Manufacturers* Detroit. Mich..U. S. A, 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workera' Interna 

tional Union Labei. 
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SMOKE 



Purley Cubs 

LITTLE CIGARS 

Si^eetbriar 



CIGARETTES 

Afm 



Blue and Scarlet 



CUT VLUG 



THE ABOVE 9RAN1tS ARE 



UNION MADE 

AND MANUFACTUREt^ 
SY THE 

Booker Tobacco Co. 

meoiroBATS* 

LYNCWBURG, VA, 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT. 



Louisville, Ky., Feb. 13, 1913. 

Since my last report published in our 
official Journal of August, 1912, I have 
been addressing International Conven- 
tions, State Federations of Labor, Cen- 
tral Bodies and Local Unions throughout 
the country, reminding them of their 
duty in the purchasing of Union Labeled 
Goods. 

During the month of August I spent 
about sixteen days in the city of New 
York, taking up matters of importance 
relative to the Paper Cigarette Makers* 
Union affiliated with our International 
organization and to some minor differ- 
ences that existed between the members 
of the local union and manufacturers, 
which was settled satisfactory to both 
sides in the controversy. Also did some 
work agitating for our label before the 
local organizations in that city. From 
New York City I proceeded to Indian- 
apolis to attend the United Garment 
Workers* of America convention which 
was being held in that city. I addressed 
the convention on the necessity of the 
members of their craft purchasing noth- 
ing but union labeled tobacco and cigar- 
ettes. Also introduced resolutions to 
that effect, which were indorsed by the 
delegates in the convention. Among the 
delegates of this organization the Tobacco 



Workers have been found nearly all true 
and active workers for our organization 
and was assured by them that when they 
returned to their respective cities or 
towns they would renew their efforts in 
the advocacy for the purchase of union 
labeled tobacco and cigarettes. This con- 
vention consisted of about 300 delegates, 
representing local unions throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

From Indianapolis I returned to Louis- 
ville to take up some of the routine work 
that had accumulated during my absence. 
From Louisville I proceeded to Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., to attend the convention 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor. Almost every city in the state 
was represented in this convention by 
some delegate representing some craft or 
another, and had the pleasure of meeting 
Brother John Whallen, member of Local 
23, who is now acting as a Deputy Labor 
Commissioner; also the old war-horse. 
Brother Dan Harris, who has been 
President of the State Convention for 
a number of years. I addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of labels and laid 
particular stress on the label of the To- 
bacco Workers. Also introduced resolu- 
tions and distributed some Zoo Long 
Cut tobacco that was generously donated 
by the E. O. Eshelby Tobacco Company, 
of Covington, Ky. The local committee 
did themselves proud in their efforts to 
please the delegates at their entertain- 
ments, which was participated in by all 
the delegates attending the convention. 

From Poughkeepsie I went to the city 
of Baltimore where the Cigar Makers' 
International Union was holding their 
convention, the first one held in sixteen 
years. There must have been at least 
four or five hundred delegates attending 
this convention, the majority of whom 
I have known personally. Among the 
notables were Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
George Perkins, Thomas Tracy and 
many others. I addressed the convention 
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on behalf of the Tobacco Workers' label 
and other labels in general; also intro- 
duced resolutions which were carried 
unanimously by this convention. I was 
reluctant to leave this convention on ac- 
count of so many resolutions introduced 
by the delegates that were of such vital 
importance to the organization that I 
represented, particularly as to one or two 
which proposed to merge the Tobacco 
Workers' International Union into the 
Cigar Makers' International Union. I 
am glad to say that these resolutions 
were defeated, as they were unwise and 
would not either help or benefit the To- 
bacco Workers or the Cigar Makers in 
their efforts to better their conditions. 

From Baltimore I proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where the Carpenters and Join- 
ers were holding their annual convention. 
On arriving in that city the convention 
had adjourned, and I was compelled to 
wait until the following day and Presi- 
dent William Huber granted me the 
privilege of the floor. I addressed the 
convention on behalf of the Tobacco 
Workers' label and dwelt also on the 
labels of other crafts, showing the dele- 
gates where they, as members of the 
Building Trades, could assist materially 
in increasing the membership of the dif- 
ferent Lebel organizations through their 
purchasing power. Also introduced reso- 
lutions which were unanimously indorsed 
by the delegates of this convention, and 
all of them assured me that on their 
return to their homes they would do all 
in their power to increase the sales of 
Union Labeled Tobacco and Cigarettes. 
I also distributed samples of tobacco 
gcnrously donated by the Lovell & Buf- 
fington Company, of Covington, Ky. ; 
also mirrors and blotters as souvenirs. 
And might add that I tacked up cards 
in the halls of the different cities that 
I had visited during that month. 

Leaving Washington I proceeded to 
the city of Richmond. Ind., and was 
seated as a fraternal delegate in the con- 
vention of the Indiana State Federation 
of Labor. I addressed the convention 
on the subject of labels of the different 
crafts and laid particular stress on the 
Tobacco Workers* label ; also introduced 
resolutions, which were indorsed by the 



convention* and distributed mirrors a? 
souvenirs to the delegates. At a ban- 
quet tendered to the delegates by the 
local committee of Richmond, I was one 
of the speakers on the occasion and 
again reminded them of a duty as union 
men. This convention had about 250 
delegates. 

From that city I proceeded to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to attend the convention of 
the Iron Molders' International Union of 
Xorth America being held in that city. 
This was the first convention that this 
organization had had in a number of 
years, and numbered between five and 
six hundred delegates. A number of 
noted leaders of the organization, who 
are prominent in the American Federa- 
tion of Lalx>r. were present Among 
them Mr. Joseph Valentine. President of 
the Iron Molders* International Union 
and who is also Sixth Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
Mr. John Frey, editor of the Iron Mold- 
ers' Journal and who had represented 
the American Federation of Labor in the 
British Trades Congress as a delegate, 
and a number of other notables? I was 
granted the privilege of the floor at the 
convention and addressed them at con- 
siderable length in reference to the use 
of their purchasing power, advising how 
they could assist in bettering the condi- 
tions of the label trades affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Also 
introduced resolutions which were unani- 
mously indorsed, giving the assurance 
that the delegates woidd do all in their 
power to increase the consumption of 
union labeled tobaccos. 

From Milwaukee I proceeded to the 
International office in Louisville to take 
up some of the routine work that had 
accumulated during my absence. 

During the month of October my time 
was taken up in agitation work in the 
East, and in the different cities that I 
visited I addressed the local unions and 
the central bodies on behalf of the To- 
bacco Workers' label. I returned then 
to the city of Canton, Ohio, to attend 
the convention of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor which was in session at 
that time. The Tobacco Workers had a 
delegate representing No. 25 in the pcr- 
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son of Brother Frank Wessels, Fourth 
Vice-President of the International 
Union. I addressed the convention in 
behalf of the International organization 
and labels of other crafts. Resolutions 
were introduced by Brother Wessels and 
myself and were unanimously indorsed. 
The labor movement in the State of 
Ohio is doing excellent work for our 
organization. You can find in almost 
every city of the State all classes of 
union made tobaccos, such as long cut 
smoking, cut plug, scrap tobaccos and 
plug tobaccos, which are made under 
union conditions and are receiving the 
approval of the rank and file of the 
organized workers throughout the State. 

During the month of November the 
Paper Cigarette Makers, of New York, 
were giving their 20th anniversary and 
extended an invitation to Mr. Evans and 
myself to attend and address the mem- 
bers of the organization. This being on 
our way to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, held in Roches- 
ter, we stopped over and addressed them 
on the benefits of organization, all of 
which has been published in our journal 
of December, 1912, together with my 
report as a delegate to the Union Label 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, which I presume was read by 
the members of our organization and it 
is not necessary to repeat. 

During the month of December, on my 
way from the A. F. of L. convention, I 
stopped in Syracuse to take up a matter 
that had been pending between the Inter- 
national Union and Local Union No. 84, 
of Syracuse, relative to the Seubert Cigar 
Company. It appeared that some six 
months previous the members of the 
Cigar Makers* International Union went 
out on a strike on account of conditions 
that existed, and their label was with- 
drawn from this concern. The cuttings 
from the cigars that were made by union 
cigar makers was put up in packages by 
members of our organization, the Seu- 
bert Cigar Company refusing to concede 
to the Cigar Makers the demands that 
were asked of them and practically lock- 
ing out these men from employment. Our 
International organization deemed it in- 
consistent to allow our label on their 



products while their cigars were manu- 
factured under unfair conditions, and 
advised the officers of the local to with- 
draw the label from the Seubert Cigar 
. Co., which had not been done up to that 
time. I called on the President of the 
local union. Brother Jacob Miller, and . 
with him we visited the Seubert Cigar 
Co. and notified the manager personally 
and officially that the label would be 
withdrawn from them from that date. 
I might say in this connection, that the 
cigar makers of the city of Syracuse, 
through the activity of their business 
agent, Brother Chas. Reif, and proving 
conclusively that the withdrawal of the 
label from their products has caused a 
marked decrease in their trade in the 
past four months and the consumption 
of their products has decreased to such 
an extent that there is no douht that in 
the near future the Seubert Cigar Co. 
will be more than willing to make con- 
cessions to the Cigar Makers' Inter- 
national Union. I might also add that 
the withdrawal of the label of the To- 
bacco Workers* organization will have 
the same effect on the consumption of 
their favorite brand of scrap tobacco, 
called "Red Head." 

From New York I proceeded to the 
city of Louisville to again take up the 
routine work that accumulated during 
my absence. 

In the month of January, 1913, we re- 
ceived a communication from the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Tennessee 
State Federation of Labor, requesting 
me to attend their convention and ad- 
dress them on the subject of labels. I 
proceeded there on the 6th, and I must 
say that this was one of the largest and 
most successful conventions ever held 
by the Tennessee State Federation of 
Labor. I addressed the convention at 
the opening of the session on Organiza- 
tion, and later on the subject of Labels. 
Also introduced resolutions which were 
indorsed by the delegates assembled and 
distributed mirrors and souvenirs. An 
event of unusual occurrence transpired 
at this convention, the marriage of a 
delegate from the United Mine Workers 
of Tennessee, T. M. Gann, and a lady 
delegate. Miss Ethel, representing the 
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Garment Workers' International Union, 
took place. The acquaintance of both of 
these delegates was brought about by 
attending the conventions of the Tennes- 
see State Federation of Labor for a 
number of years. Subscriptions were 
taken up among the delegates and a 
beautiful chest of silver was presented 
to them as a mark of esteem held by the 
delegates of the convention. Mr. Chas. 
P. Fahey, of the Legislative Committee 
of the Tennessee State Federation of 
Labor, made the presentation address. 
He also ;nade his report of the legisla- 
tive work that was accomplished during 
the past year and which shows that the 
legislative work done for Labor in the 
State of Tennessee benefits the unorgan- 
ized as well as the organized. Mr. John 
Frey, of the Iron Molders' International 
Union, made an able address on Organi- 
zation and Organized Labor's Demands. 
Each and all of the delegates, whom I 
know personally, assured me that there 
would be more union labeled tobaccos 
and cigarettes consumed in the State of 
Tennessee in the next year than ever had 
been in the past, and in fact, all union 
labeled products would increase in sales 
in that State. Mr. W. P. Cahsel, of 
Nashville, was re-elected President and 
John M. McKinney, of Chattanooga, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. Knoxville 
was chosen at the city where the next 
convention would be held. 

Returning from Nashville I arrived in 
the city of Columbus, Ohio, to address 
the convention of District No. 6 of the 
United Mine Workers' of America. 
There were about 325 delegates in at- 
tendance. I addressed the convention 
on behalf of the label of our organiza- 
tion as well as labels of other crafts, and 
introduced resolutions that were indorsed 
by the delegates of this convention, re- 
indorsing the Blue Label of the Tobacco 
Workers' International Union and prom- 
ising their renewed efforts for the pur- 
chase of union labeled tobaccos and 
cigarettes. Through the generosity of 
the Spence Brothers Tobacco Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, I presented each dele- 
gate with a full size 10c package of their 
favorite brands of "Wigwam" and 
"Hamburg," which was highly appreci- 



ated by the delegates, who later informed 
me that these brands of long cut tobacco 
were far superior to any they had ever 
purchased manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company or its subsidiaries. 
Brother Frank Hay^, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, also addressed the convention^ 
and delivered an eloquent oration on the 
deplorable conditions tmder which the 
miners were working in the State of 
West Virginia. 

A Labor-Forward Movement was tak- 
ing place in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and I was requested by the oflScers of 
this movement to go that dty and partic- 
ipate in the same. On my arrival I was 
assigned by the committee to speak 
before meetings of the different or- 
ganizations. During my stay of ten 
or twelve days in that city we were 
meeting with great success, organiz- 
ing new locals and increasing the mem- 
bership of those already organized. 
Representatives of the different Inter- 
national unions also participated in this 
Labor-Forward Movement, Among 
them were Mr. Greenewalt, representing 
the Cigar Makers' International Union; 
Thomas Wilson, representing the Ma- 
chinists' ; Mr. Tom Baney, representing 
the Pattern Makers' International Union ; 
Brother Bunnesett, representing the 
Electrical Workers; Brother Lavere, 
representing the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers; Brother Robinson, represent- 
ing the Tailors; Brother Adamski, of 
the Garment Workers; Brother Kimbul, 
of the Carpenters, and many others. 
This movement will extend until March 
12, when I hope to hear that every craft 
will be organized under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
that through their efforts nothing btxt 
union labeled goods will be purchased in 
the city of Syracuse. A great deal of 
credit is due to Mr. Chas. Yates, Secre- 
tary and Business Agent of the Central 
Body of that city, for his activity and 
earnestness in making the Forward 
Movement a success. During my stay 
in that city a very large and enthusiastic 
meeting of No. 84 of the Tobacco Work- 
ers' International Union was held, every 
member being present, and I was more 
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than surprised to find that the activity 
of the organization practically depended 
upon the Sisters, or the girl members, of 
the organization, and too much praise 
cannot be given to Sister Mosher and 
Sister Hottinger, who represent the 
local organization in the Central Body 
as delegates. 

Leaving Syracuse I arrived in the city 
of New York to attend the meeting of 
the Civic Federation, which was being 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
principal arguments that came on the 
floor of this meeting was the Minimum 
Wage Scale, which was ably defended 
by Mr. Gompers, President of the A. F. 
of L.; Mr. Golden, President of the 
Textile Workers; Mr. Conway, of the 
Retail Clerks, aijd Timothy Heeley, of 
the Firemen's Union. The opposite side 
was taken by Mr. McSweeney, a former 
Labor Inmiigration Commissioner of the 
port of New York. The other question, 
compulsory arbitration, was debated for 
compulsory arbitration by Mr. Strauss, 
who had been one of the arbitrators dur- 
ing the recent controversy of the rail- 
roads and railroad engineers, and the op- 
posite side taken by Brother Garretson, 
President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. A great many telling 
points was brought out in their argu- 
ments, showing that compulsory arbitra- 
tion would not be beneficial to the de- 
mands of organized labor. Organized 
labor, as a unit, is opposed to compulsory 
arbitration, but favor mediation, concilia- 
tion, and voluntary arbitration. All the 
old officers of the Civic Federation were 
re-elected for the ensuing term. I also 
had the pleasure of meeting Brother 
Joseph Denhan, a member of the Cigar 
Makers' International Union, who is now 
employed by the E. O. Eshelby Tobacco 
Co., of Covington, Ky. He addressed 
local unions on behalf of the Tobacco 
Workers' label and distributed samples 
of their favorite brand of Zoo. During 
my stay I had a meeting with some of 
the members of the Advisory Board of 
Nos. 83, 98 and 100, namely. Brothers 
Sheines, Matlin and Tiggle, who in- 
formed me that all the cigarette factories 
where our membership are employed are 
working steadily, in fact some of them 



over time in the Krinsky Cigar Company, 
showing that the results of constant 
agitation by the members of Nos. 83, 98 
and 100 made wonderful gains in the 
consumption of union labeled cigarettes 
in that vicinity, and too much credit can- 
not be given to the active work of the 
Advisory Board of those organizations. 
In looking up the label records at the 
International office on my return, I find 
that the output of labels from our head- 
quarters have increased more than 
25,000,000 over the year previous, or in 
fact the banner year for the sale of labels 
since the incipiency or our organization, 
showing conclusively my work of agita- 
tion during the past year has brought 
about greater results than I had antici- 
pated, and all that is necessary is for the 
membership of the local unions in their 
vicinity to make renewed efforts in the 
cause of agitation for union labeled pro- 
ducts and make 1913 a still greater suc- 
cess than the year previous, and let our 
motto of the label be "Justice, Fraternity 
and Humanity." 

A. McAndrew, Int. Pres't 



CHILD SLAVERY PASSING. 



We are moving along, and I believe 
it is only a question of time until child 
labor will be eliminated from all indus- 
tries of the country. What has been 
done in the mining industry must and 
will be done in other industries. Most 
of the legislation affecting the mining 
industry has been enacted within the past 
few years. And yet twenty-seven of the 
thirty-two states in which coal is mined 
have laws which prohibit the employment 
of children in the mines. These states 
also maintain a thorough system of mine 
inspection which guarantees the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

All forces engaged in this crusade for 
the protection of our boys and girls and 
for the improvement of the race which 
must naturally follow such protection can 
count upon the unqualified support of the 
American Federation of Labor at all 
times. — Frank Morrison, Secretary A. 
F. of L. 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

(£bitovial 

The purpose for which the trade union 
exists is to secure for its members that 
measure of compensation for the effort 
put for*h which will conserve the happi- 
ness and welfare of those who create the 
means to an end. 



The food we eat, the clothes we wear 
and the shelter that protects our bodies 
from the elements have all been bettered 
by the protection we get through our 
affihation with the trade union. It stands 
as a bulwark of protection for our ma- 
terial interests. 



Did it ever occur to you the terms 
"Union Shop" and "Closed Shop" are not 
synonymous, as Kirby and Company 
would have us believe, and which too 
many of us have accepted as expressing 
the same meaning. 



The "Closed Shop," in the language of 
and the accepted meaning by the trade 
unions, is that it is closed against the 
employment of union men, and the 
"Union Shop" means that fair union 
conditions in that shop prevail, and the 
people employed therein belong to the 
unions of their respective crafts and 
enjoy the privileges and rights that right- 
fully go with a condition of employment 
under a trade agreement between an 
employer and the collective voice of 
those employed expressed through the 
trade union. ^ 

The trade union, therefore, stands for 
the "Union Shop" and not the "Closed 
Shop," as the common error many of us 
have fallen into would indicate. The 
"Union Shop" is what we want, and not 
the "Closed Shop," as our opponents 
would have the impression go forth. 

The doors of the trade union are al- 
ways open to all comers who can qualify 
properly as a member and an artisan. 



Too often the customer accepts the 
dictum of the dealer that, "\Ve have no 
call for goods bearing the union label." 

The customer asks the merchant for 
such and such a kind of merchandise 
which he knows should bear the union 
label. The dealer, in his most polite 
manner, assures the customer that he has 
had no call for it and has not put it in 
stock. He proceeds to inveigle his cus- 
tomer that he has some goods that arc 
just as good or better, but does not tell 
the customer that the drummer who sold 
him the goods persuaded him to put in 
the non-union goods to the exclusion of 
the union labeled article, inveighing 
against the union goods according to the 
impression he is able to make upon the 
merchant. 

The customer many times carelessly 
accepts what the merchant says and goes 
home wHth the non-labeled goods and has 
left no impression on the dealer*s mind, 
whereas a very different result would 
have been brought about if the customer 
had had enough steel in his backbone to 
say, "I want goods bearing the label and 
substitutes will not do." If the merchant 
found out that his deceitful argument 
and excuse did not go he would have 
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gotten busy, and when the drummer came 
around the next time he would have had 
an imperative order conditioned on the 
fact that the goods must bear the label 
and in the future he would have the 
union goods in stock when called for. 
In order to make our demands under- 
stood by standing on the ground of re- 
fusal to accept any substitute for that 
which we have asked, it may put us to 
some inconvenience at times, but we 
leave the impression on the minds of 
those with whom we are dealing that we 
are not talking to hear our heads rattle. 
We must be understood and we will be 
understood, and if we are not whose 
fault is it? 



The attitude of the church, as expressed 
through its ministers, is gradually turn- 
ing its head and lending its ear to the 
entreaty of the workers in protest against 
the conditions they have been forced to 
work under. The workers' protest has 
grown in strength in accordance with the 
efficiency and power of the organization 
they themselves have established, and 
until the protest became loud enough 
through their organization to attract 
some attention, the church gave little 
heed to outcries of that part of the peo- 
ple who made up the majority, who bore 
the burdens and who created the wealth 
as the world moved round ; wealth which 
continually rolled into the hands of the 
few who, by the way, usually gave liber- 
ally to the churches, were generally 
found in the high councils of the 
churches and perforce dictated the poli- 
cies of the churches, and in all but few 
instances kept a curb bit on the churches' 
mouthpieces. Some of the ministers who 
had ears to hear, and did hear the out- 
cries against the inhuman working con- 
ditions, and who voiced the protest ffom 
their pulpits were brought up with a 
sharp turn and politely, or otherwise, 
told that their functions as ministers of 
the Gospel were not to voice the cries of 
rabble or draw any comparisons, as com- 
parisons were considered odious. 

This attitude of the church through 
long years toward the worker did not 
tend to invite the poorer people to look 
to the church for succor in their diffi- 



culties; on the contrary, the effect was 
rather to repel and cause people to look 
with indifference on the church's influ- 
ence and naturally not feel toward it that 
feeling which should have an awakening 
influence for good. 

The reversing of the church's former 
attitude to that of co-operation and solici- 
tude for the more general uplifting in- 
fluence of the workers will be more than 
met half way by those who the church is 
now trying to reach. The people as a 
whole are not unmindful of their re- 
ligious duties, but they naturally like to 
turn toward something that is possessed 
of a Christian spirit and not devoid of 
feeling for the burdens and hardships 
they have to face in the daily grind for 
food and raiment. 

Christ's work and teachings while on 
earth were with the poor and lonely; 
those who felt the biting sting of poverty 
and drudgery. Conditions in those days 
as a whole were not greatly dissimilar 
to the conditions we have to contend 
.with to-day; money and influence were 
equally as potent in religious and earthly 
affairs in those days as they are to-day. 

The organization of the workers is 
bringing them measures of influence for 
good from sources that it was little 
dreamed under a disorganized state; 
they are able through organized efforts 
to compel recognition for their uplift, 
that as an individual working alone 
would be impossibly out of the question, 
their earthly wants are more easily and 
effectively ministered to and the com- 
pelling influences flowing from their or- 
ganization is bringing the churches to a 
greater realization of the duties they owe 
to the larger portion of the population 
who need its co-operation and minister- 
ing influence. The stronger the bond of 
unity becomes the better it will be for 
church and the people. 

Organize, federate and organize. 



LABEL IS THE ANSWER. 



The danger of using prison made 
goods is not generally appreciated by the 
purchasers who generally get them 
through mail order houses. There are 
15,000 cases of tuberculosis in our penal 
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institutions. These pest houses send out 
annually 7,000,000 pairs of shoes of every 
description, 21,000,000 cigars, 10,000,000 
pairs of stockings, 2,000,000 pairs of 
overalls, 1,000,000 pairs of trousers, 
4,000,000 shirts and half a million of 
petticoats. And frequently the dried 
sputum of consumptives is scraped off 
the garments at the packing houses be- 
fore shipment. — Ex. 



GET THE HABIT. 



Get the habit — demand union labeled 
products, and take no other. 

Frisk the guinea who proclaims aloud 
his imionism and the shortcomings of his 
fellow-imionist. See if he sports the 
Union Label in all of his personal effects. 

Is there a union man with soul so dead 
that he would venture into a union or 
central labor body meeting wearing 
union-made products? 

The "clique that runs the union" is the 
same bunch that do for the critics what 
the critics are too blamed shiftless to do 
for themselves. 

You always expect the labor press to 
fight your battles when in trouble. How 
about fighting a bit of the terror of labor 
papers by making it possible to pay the 
printer? 

The gink who finds the most fault is 
invariably the same fellow who never 
puts up a cent in his life to make the 
thing he bellyaches about any different. 

Philanthropy means to steal wholesale 
and give away retail. 

How much are you individually, as a 
member of organized labor and a union 
man, doing towards securing the ex- 
penditure of the earnings of labor in 
purchasing the products of union labor? 

Official information has just been re- 
ceived from the International Socialist 
Bureau that the Vienna International 
Socialist Congress has been postponed 
until 1914. 

Try it to-morrow. Appoint yourself 
a committee of one to frisk every union 
man you meet for union labels. Find 
out how much of a union man the other 
fellow is. But make sure of your own 
duds before starting out. 

Beware of the "union" man who makes 



charges against a fellow unionist other 
than on the floor of the union meeting^ 
room. The "yellow" streak is more to 
be feared than the "yellow peril" A 
backcapper is always a coward. Go after 
him. 

The most effective weapon of the in- 
ternational working class is industrial 
organization, and especially will this be 
the case when the membership have 
learned to use their franchise as watch- 
fully as the employing class on election 
day. 

The workers as a class must organize 
politically for the common ownership of 
the means of living, for until this has 
become an accomplished fact they will 
surely pay toll for their sufferance of a 
callous and brutal master. 



COMMISSION ISSUES 

WARNING TO WOMEN. 



R«q«irM at LMtt $8 Per Week to Preiride 
the Bareet NeoeMitiet ef Life ie Phikdelplua 



Philadelphia, Pa. — Self-supporting 
women require at least $8 a week in this 
city to provide the barest necessities, ac- 
cording to a warning issued by the com- 
mission on social service of the Inter- 
church Federation of this city. In cau- 
tioning women and girls coming to this 
city to accept employment, the commis- 
sion estimates the weekly cost of living 
as follows: 

Room rent, with two meals, $3; 
lunches, $1.20; clothing and incidentals, 
$1.80. 

The commission, in its statement, de- 
clares that "so many dangers beset the 
self-supporting woman who has an in- 
adequate wage, or is out of employment 
for any length of time, that we feel justi- 
fied in issuing this caution and warning." 

TRUE WORTH. 

A gem which falls within the mire will 

still a gem remain. 
Men's eyes turn downward to the earth 

and search for it with pain. 
But dust, though whirled aloft to heaven, 

continues dust alway — 
More base and noxious iii the air than 

when on earth it lay, 

— Saadi. 
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THE TOILING CHILDREN. 



We never see the big blue sky 

From out some country lane, 
We never watch the clouds sail by 

Above the waving grain. 
We never hear at close of day 

The birds grow quiet in sleep, 
We never run, we never play — 

We only toil and weep. 

The dark, cold night has hardly fled 

Ere we are set to work, 
With weary fingers, aching head— 

But, ah ! we dare not shirk ! 
••Work fast! Work fast!" our pa- 
rents cry. 

And though our tears flow free 
We choke them back, for if we cry 

Our task we cannot see. 

We are so yoimg, the day's so long, 

Yet there's no time to smile, 
Or make believe, or sing a song — 

And, oh, to sleep awhile! 
But, no, we do not dare to pause, 

They beat us if we do— 
Oh, tell us, are there, then, no laws 

For little children too? 

We only ask a little play, 

A little youth and zest, 
A little time for fun each day, 

A little sleep and rest. 
We're always hvmgry, often cold, 

Oh, let us stop, we pray ! 
It cannot be that God's been told 

How long we work each day. 
-William Wallance Whitlock in New 

York Times, 



GOVERNMENT BY LAWYERS. 



More and more this is getting to be a 
government of, for and by the lawyers. 
There is a widespread belief among law- 
yers that they are the only class thor- 
oughly qualified to make and execute the 
laws, and so persistently have they 
preached and practiced this theory that 
it is now generally accepted by every- 
body as a fact. 

Let us examine the net results of a 
hundred years of lawyer rule and see 
what has been accomplished; 

1. A tariff system which fosters mo- 
nopoly and extortion. 



2. A so-called monetary "system 
which is a prolific breeder of panics 
and enables stock speculators to borrow 
money at 4 per cent, while farmers — 
"the backbone of the nation" and the 
makers of all real prosperity — must pay 
from 7 to 12 per cent, although their 
security is good. 

3. A criminal code which is so verbose 
and full of technicalities that the guilti- 
est criminal — if he can hire a sharp law- 
yer — ^may escape without punishment. 

4. A civil code which by endless con- 
tinuations and appeals enables the liti- 
gant with the longest purse to win, re- 
gardless of the rights or wrongs of the 
case. 

Other examples might be cited, but 
these are the cardinal ones, and to their 
shortcomings may be ascribed the greater 
half of the evils from which civilization 
is suffering seriously to-day. 

This is not an indictment of lawyers — 
it is a simple statement of facts. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand law- 
yers, all of whom are non-producers, the 
majority of whom are not property hold- 
ers, and all of whose income do not 
average $100 per month, are the real 
ruling class in this nation, while the 
millions, of farmers, whose property 
holdings run into the billions and who 
produce other billions annually, have 
practically no influence in local, state or 
national government 

This explains why the interests of 
farmers and the needs of agriculture 
receive such scant attention from the 
lawmakers, and emphasizes in a most 
positive way the need of more real farm- 
ers — and not "farmers' friends" — in leg- 
islative and executive positions. — Maurice 
Floyd, in Farm and Ranch. 



UNIONS PROFITABLE. 



Washington — If it were possible to 
lay before the members of our labor 
organizations, as well as the workmen 
who are not members of labor organiza- 
tions, the actual accomplishments of the 
trade unions, it would have the most 
astounding effect. Day after day, week 
after week and month after month, from 
every quarter of the country comes news 
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from local unions of their success in 
securing legislation, shorter hours, ad- 
vanced wage scales and other better- 
ments. Tucked away in the comer of a 
Southern paper comes a story from a 
«niall and unimportant city of what a 
union has accomplished in five years. 
The printers in Corpus Christi, Tex., or- 
ganized in 1907, and as a result a wage 
scale of $12.50 per week for journeymen 
and $15 for foremen was established. 
The policies of the International Typo- 
graphical Union were closely followed, 
and in that small space of time every 
printer in the city mentioned, together 
with those employed in adjacent towns, 
have become members of the organiza- 
tion. An agreement has just been en- 
tered into, which has three years to run, 
with an increase each six months during 
the entire period covered by the agree- 
ment. The journeymen, from the for- 
mer scale of $12.50 a week in 1907, have 
secured an advance to $18 in 1913, and, 
with the further increases provided, will 
be receiving at the expiration of the con- 
tract $21 per week. The increase in 
wages for foremen, day and night ma- 
chine men are equally attractive. In 
summarizing this increase it shows that 
the organization has secured for each 
member in the space of eight years a 
raise in wages of $8.50 per week, or $442 
per year. The dues, as a rule, do not 
exceed, even in high-due unions, much 
over $1.50 per month, or $18 per year. 
As an investment the expenditure of $18 
per year, with a dividend attachment of 
$442, should be sufficiently attractive to 
induce men who are unorganized to seek 
affiliation with their fellow workers for 
the purpose of collective action. 



LABOR LAW UPHELD. 



New York Judge Holds That State May 
Limit Women's Toil. 



Justice Blackmar of the Supreme Court 
of New York, sitting in Brooklyn, hand- 
ed down a decision recently upholding 
the fifty-four hour law, which makes it a 
crime to employ minors and women more 
than fifty-four hours a week. So far as 
the law related to minors, Justice Black- 
mar said that phase of the measure could 



be summarily disposed of, as there was 
no question of the right of the legisla- 
ture **to prescribe such limitations in the 
case of niinors, who are wards of the 
state." 

The important question, he said, was 
"whether it is constitutional for the legis- 
lature to make it a crime to employ an 
adult female to work more than fifty- 
four hours a week." Justice Blackmar 
held that it was constitutional. 

Part of Justice Blackmar's decision 
reads : 

"The development of the industrial life 
of the nation, the pressure of women 
and children entering the industrial field 
in competition with men physically better 
qualified for the struggle has compelled 
them to submit to conditions and -terms 
of service which it cannot be presumed 
they would freely choose. Their liberty 
to contract to sell their labor may be but 
another name for involuntary service 
created by existing industrial conditions. 

"A law which restrains the liberty to 
contract may tend to emancipate thera 
by enabling them to act as they choose 
and not as competitive conditions compel. 
All these considerations are for the legis- 
lature, and for the legislature alone. It 
is only where the statute controls con- 
duct in matters plainly and obviously 
indifferent to the welfare of the public, 
or any portion thereof, that the courts 
can pronounce the act violative of civil 
liberties. Certainly this is not such a 
case." 

The law was attacked by William 
Hoelderlin, proprietor of a candy factory 
in Brooklyn. To test the act he sub- 
mitted himself to arrest on a charge of 
violating the law in three ways — by em- 
ploying a male and a female minor and 
a woman adult over fifty-four hours a 
week. Argument on the writ was heard 
by the court in November, and the de- 
cision dismissed the writ and remanded 
Hoelderlin to jail. 



If the vast number of trade unionists 
will permit the thought of the great pos- 
sibilities of the union label to filter 
through their brains, and will then act 
upon the dictates of a sound judgment, 
it will not be long until the employers 
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of labor come to a realization of the 
fact that the organization of wage work- 
ers really means something. Do this 
to-day and to-morrow you will be 
thankful for it. 



DEFINITION OF A TRUE 

TRADE UNIONIST. 



During the f)roceedings of the Balti- 
more convention a delegate asked what 
was the definition of a true trade union- 
ist, in response to which Delegate Gom- 
pers wrote out and submitted the fol- 
lowing : 

"Wage workers, members in good 
standing of the union of the trade or 
calling at which they are employed who 
realize as a fundamental principle, the 
necessity of unity of all their fellows 
employed at the same trade or calling; 
who recognize the vital, logical exten- 
sion, growth and development of all 
unions of all trades and callings and who 
strive for the unity, federation, fratern- 
ity, co-operation and solidarity of all or- 
ganized wage earners; who can and do 
subordinate self for the common good 
and always strive for the common uplift ; 
w^ho decline to limit the sphere of their 
activity by any dogma, doctrine or ism. 
Finally, those organized wage workers 
who fearlessly and insistently maintain 
and contend that the trade unions, the 
trade union movement, are paramount to 
any other form of organization or move- 
ment of labor in the world." 



DO YOUR VERY BEST. 



And Then Be Sure That You Arc Satisfied 
With Yoortclf. 



It is not what people say about you — 
it's what you are that counts. The one 
person in all this world whom you should 
aim to satisfy is yourself. You alone 
know yourself. Other people know your 
outward appearance, your actions, your 
deeds. You, and you alone, know your 
motives, your ambitions, your thoughts. 

Are you satisfied with yourself? It is 
your own fault if you are not. Are you 
satisfied that you are doing the best you 
can in your work, that you are making 



the most of your time? Are you confi- 
dent that your conduct toward your fam- 
ily, your friends, your neighbors, your 
employer, cannot be improved? 

Look yourself straight in the face this 
morning in your mind's looking glass. 
Ask yourself whether it is what people 
say about you or what you are that hurts. 
Analyze your own conduct in all matters. 

Put yourself in the other fellow's place 
and try to see your actions through his 
eyes. Imagine that you are your em- 
ployer instead of yourself. Answer 
honestly whether if he knew as much 
about you as you know about y6urself 
he would discharge you or would raise 
your wages. If you do this conscien- 
tiously there are many things you will 
do differently. 

Remember this, too— other people's 
opinion of you is based on your own 
opinion of yourself. Are you self re- 
specting? Other people will respect you. 
Are you truthful? The world will be- 
lieve you. Are you honest? Every one 
will trust you. 

But weigh yourself frequently. Weigh 
yourself carefully. Be certain that your 
own opinion of yourself is justified. Be 
satisfied with yourself. — William Johns- 
ton in American Magazine. 



EMPLOY MANY GIRLS 

AT DRUDGERY LABOR 



That girls under 16 are standing more 
than 10 hours a day at work that is 
heavy for men, in the plant of the Oliver 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, was found 
in a recent investigation. 

The Oliver Steel Company is owned 
and controlled by David B. Oliver, the 
president of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education, who gave up the chair at a 
recent meeting of the board in order that 
he might go on record as opposing im- 
proved child labor legislation in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Girls of all ages were operating rapid 
machinery that puts threads in nuts and 
turning out from ten to fifteen thousand 
nuts a day. For this they were paid 
from 5 cents a thousand to 9 cents a 
thousand, according to the size of the 
nuts; but the wages were so adjusted 
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hat a rapid worker would earn about 
5 cents a day. In tJie more difficult 
vork of putting threads on bolts they 
vcrtr pard J 2 cents or more per thous- 
ind, but the smaller daily output kept 
he earnings down, so that one strong 
firl earned about 84 cents. 

Each girl tends to two or three ma- 
rines, moving rapidly from one to 
inothcrt taking out the finished bolt, put- 
ing in the rough boSt, pulling forw^ard 
he part of the machine which holds the 
»olt so that the threads shall be cut, and 
ill so quickly that it was difficult to fol- 
ow the motions she made. 

The arms and clothing of the girls 
vere covered with the solution that 
lOurs over the Bolts as they are being 
[ronnd. On cold winter mornings this 
racks their hands, and getting into the 
racks in the flesh causes such pain that 
he girls cry at their work.— Ex. 



THE AIM or LABOR. 

The aim of the American Federation 
^f Labor is to protect the weak and 
he defenseless, to defend the people 
mder the constitution, asking no special 
"avors or agreeing that others should 
njoy that privilege. All the federation 
isks and demands is that it be accorded 
he same right and privileges for every 
vage earner as are accorded to those 
vho may be possessed of wealth. 



It is true that many members of 
trgani^ed labor are unappreciative of 
he benefits they have received and now 
njoy, but that is no reason why any 
tiember should be discouraged from do- 
ng his duty. There will always be 
ngrates* but those who see their duty 
hould be encouraged by the thought 
hat unioniiim has flourished in spite of 
he ingrates, and this thought should 
cad to the performance of union duly 
i^ith more determination and with in- 
r eased confidence. The movement gains 
1 spite of the ingrates or knockers, and 
very little boost helps,— Ex. 



If you desire always to be a good fel- 
ow in the eyes of those with whom you 



come in contact you mtist always agree 
with everything they do and say, but if 
you want to be a man and play a man's 
part in the world you will find it abso- 
lutely necessary to so equip yourself as 
to be able to hold intelligent, honest 
opinions of your own. 



British soldiers were about to attack a 
band of rebel Indian tribesmen. A sea- 
soned old sergeant noticed a young sol- 
dier, fresh from home, visibly affected 
by the nearness of the commg fighL His 
face was pale, his teeth chattered, and 
his knees tried hat^ to knock each other 
out. It was sheer nervotisoess, but the 
sergeant thought it was down- right funk. 
"Callaghan," he whispered* ^'is it Irim- 
blin' ye are for yer own sktn?" '*N-no, 
sergeant," replied Cailaghan, making a 
brave attempt to still his shaking limbs. 
"Oi'm trimblin' for the inimy. They 
don't know Callaghan's here/* 



VALUE OF LABOR ORQAmZATIOM. 



Through organisations of labor have 
come better educational facilities for the 
workingman's children. Through edu- 
cation have come enlightenment and the 
intelligent realisation of the necessity 
for reforms. Workingraen of foretga 
birth are coming to realize the value of 
organization as a means toward their 
own betterment. No other institution 
goes so far as the American Federation 
of Labor in helping these people to help 
themselves. In the last four months the 
Federation has brought into its ranks 
ir^ooo workers of foreign birth and 
comparatively recent arrival i and all 
practically unskilled, in New York and 
New Jersey. 



UNION CONGRESSMEN. 



With the election of more trade union 
men to Congress it should not be many 
years before union men should hold the 
balance of power between parties, a posi- 
tion which should enable them to sue* 
ceRs fully demand any reasonable legisla- 
tion in the interest of labor. This may 
not suit the extremists who would prc- 
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fer to pattern after European methods, 
but it would be a distinct gain to the in- 
terests of labor just the same. As long 
as the union card members of Cottgress 
are true to their union principles in mat- 
ters of labor legislation the cause of 
labor will continue to gain at Washing- 
ton. It must be admitted that they have 
stood to their guns and have exercised 
Sk wholesome influence on legislation. 



PERPETUATING POVERTY. 



By infectious disease, insanitary homes, 
iadustrtal crippling, and injuries to 
health, child labor and physiologically in- 
jurious work of women, we are creat- 
ing year by year a large class of sub- 
normal people, and these helpless, sub- 
normal people we are exploiting for the 
profits of manufacturers, mine owners 
and merchants instead of protecting 
them for their own safety and for the 
^"clfare of the race. The means of abol- 
ishing all that poverty which is due to 
the presence of handicapped and sub- 
normal people we are exploiting for the 
profits of manufacturers, mine owners 
and merchants instead of protecting 
them for their own safety and for the 
welfare of the race. The means of abol- 
ishing all that poverty which is due to 
the presence of handicapped and sub- 
normal people is to stop creating the han- 
dicaps and to stop increasing the number 
of subnormal By employing little chil- 
dren for wages when they should be in 
the he\d& and woods laying the founda* 
lion for sound health and a normal life; 
by working women at night, near the 
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time of childbirth and at the monthly 
period, or at any time under physically 
exhausting and destructive conditions; 
by our inadequate housing laws and reg- 
ulations; by our failure to control infec- 
tious disease and to prevent industrial 
injuries, we arc perpetuating poverty,— 
Edward T. Dfvine in Snrvty^ 
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Union Made' Tobaccos 

rrNE CUT 
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Navy, Our Nation. 

SMOKINQS 




FLAKE CUT, 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS. 
Roman Mixture 
Gold Flake 
Blue Label 
Hope 

Globe Unicin Made 
Navy Jack 
Sam and Jobn 
K. of L. 
Ptekaninny 
Canada Royal Navy 
5 Cent 
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American Gtr| 
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SCRAPS, 
eiobe 
Wolverine 
Navy Clippings 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS* 
Duke of York 
6eld Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Globo 
All Leaf 
Sweet Rot^ 
Hope 
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Bismarck 
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Now or Never 



GRANULATED. 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 
Globe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Unole Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
0on Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Juico 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 



And numerous other branda bearing our trade-marks. 

Globe Tobacco Co* 

Manufacturers^ Detroit, Mich.,U. S. A. 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workera* Interna- 
tional Union Label. 
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OMLY ONE MOTHER. 



Yoij bave only one mother, my boy^ 
Whose heart you can gladden with joy 

Or cause it to ache 

Tilt ready to break — 
Bq cJierish that mother, my boy. 

You have only o»e mother that will 
Stick to you through good and through 
in. 

And love you although 
The world is your foe^ 
So care for ihat love ever still 

You have only one mother to pray 
That in the good path you may stay : 

Who for you won't spare 

Self-sacrifice rare— 
So worship your mother alway. 

You have only one mother to make 
A home ever sweet for your sake, 
Who toils day and night 
For you with delight— 
To help her all pains ever take 

You have only one mother to mm 
When she has depart eri from this; 
So love and revere 
That mother while here — 
Sometimes you won't know her dear kiss. 

You have only one mother— j iist one, 
Remember that always my soti. 
None can or will do 
What she has for you, 
5^0 cherish that mother, my son. 

— Selected. 
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(Correspondence to tlje Call.) 
Mineville, N% Y., Feb, 26.— The With^ 
erbee- Sherman Company and the Port 
H^m^ Iron Ore Company in their ef- 
forts to break the strike of the miners 
here have resorted to the expedient of 
compelling the scabs to work twenty- 
four out of each thirty-six hours, twen- 
ty-four hours on and twelve hours off. 
So far this system has not shown any 
increase in the production and is prov- 
ing to be mucli of a hardship on the 
men, many of whom came here on mis- 
representation of the companies' agent s^, 
who told them of a straight eight-hour 
day, of wages 50 per cent, higher than 
is really paid and that no strike is oa 
This is not causing any love for these 
companies among their imported dupes, 
most of whom leave as soon as their 
earnings arc sufficient to take them back 
to the places from which they came. 

Deputy Sheriffs and guards, armed 
guns and clubs, it is said, patrol the 
mine workings and keep the inexperi- 
enced and overworked scabs at their 
tasks. As this force of officers has been 
recruited from the most miserable 
strata of society, but little sympathy is 
show^n the victims, who are compelled to 
serve as mine workers under them. 

The strike of the miners, who arc 
fighting to retain their union, is now in 
its fifth week, and funds are sorely 
needed. Donations can be sent to Jame« 
Yoimg, Treasurer, at the office of the 
Laborers* Proteaive Union, No. 8079. 
MincviHe, N. Y. The appeal has the 
sanction and indorsement of the A, F. 
of L. 
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FAVORS NIMIMyM WAGE. 



The public pays the bills incurred by 
e employer of cheap labor, declared 
rs. Glcndower Evans, a member of 
e Massachusetts investigation com- 
ittec, til an address given at Phila- 
Iphia before the Pennsylvania Limit- 
Suffrage League on the ** Minimum 
age." 

At present this bill is being paid in 
^s pita Is and tuberculosis sanitariums 
id in the maintenance of dependent 
id neglected children. We are spend- 
g millions of dollars yearly from the 
iblic treasury to repair some part of 
e damage created by unjust industrial 
nditions^ she said. 

Under purely economic forces, wages 
nd to fall below the level of subsist- 
iccj hut buying labor is buying life, she 
id, and wages ought to cover the neecs- 
ry cost of living. Continuing, Mrs. 
f^ns said : 

The first step in relieving the econom- 
condition is, I believe, having wage 
lards for every industry. One cannot 
:pect the fair minded employer in the 
me town to compete with the man who 
res the cheapest possible labor. Under 
e minimum wage bill industries that 
y less than a living wage Lo any num- 
r of its women employes will be put 
ider a wage board, on which employers 
id employes of that trade and repre- 
ntatives of the public shall sit together, 
tie facts will be investigated, and by a 
rt of arbitration process the best wage 
bich the industry will bear will be made 
e rule of this trade. 
This wage board plan has been work- 
g^ successfully in Australia for some 
ars and has been recently adopted in 
^gland in regard to four industries 
scribed as "sweated trades." Wage 
ards are particularly needed by home 
dustries. 

I have been told that under these 
ige board decisions the pay of some 
the worst paid workers has been 
mbled and that it has so increased 
e efficiency that it has been found to 
a good business. 



unionism to limit as far as possible pov- 
erty, misery and drudgery. It is the 
purpose of unionism to see to it ibat 
those who toil for wages shall have de- 
cent food to eat. decent clothes to wear 
and a decent roof to sleep beneath. It 
is the desire of the movement that its 
membership may enjoy immunity from 
want. Surely this age, that boasts of its 
wonderful wealth and its progress in the 
arts of comfort, can not brand these ex- 
travagant expectations. — Bx, 



FEDEHATION GROWIKG. 



Washington, March IS.^The average 

membership of the American Federation 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1912, as re- 
ported to the Rochester Convention by 
Secretary Morrison, was 1.774,760. The 
average membership for the first tive 
months of the present fiscal year, Octc>- 
ber to February, inclusive, shows an in- 
crease of 172,527, or a grand average 
paid membership on February as, 1913, 
of 1,947,387. The month of January was 
the banner month in the history of the 
Federation, the paid membership for that 
month reaching 1,979,430. This latter 
figure is closely hugging the 2,000.000 
mark, for with but the addition of 20,- 
580 members for January the goal would 
have been reached. The organizing 
campaign of the American Federation 
of Labor is adding members, and it is 
confidently expected that the prediction 
made last fall that a prodigious growth 
would be made in the coming year will 
be realized, and the membership roll per- 
manently fixed beyond the 2,000,000 
mark. 



A TOAST. 



It is the aim and the purpose of trade 



Here's to the man whose hand 
Is firm as it clasps your own 

Like a grip of steel, 

That makes you feel 
You are not in the world alcme. 

Here's to the man whose laugh 
Puts the somber clouds to rout — 

The man who is fair 

And kind and square — 
To the fellow who's down and out- 

— Baliimor^ Labor Ltader, t 
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A SMILE AND A HELPING HAND. 



"'Tis the honest grip 

Of comradeship 
Makes a fellow take heart again; 

It's a word of cheer 

From a friend sincere 
Makes him feel life's not in vain. 

When the way is dark 

And the luckless barque 
Is drifting from safety's strand. 

Why, God bless the men 

And the women who then 
Hold to us a helping hand. 

"When you're out of luck 

And you're out of pluck, 
And the fight doesn't seem worth while 

What will give you heart 

To do your part? 
Why, a handclasp and a smile; 

So, when all is black 

And we've lost the track — 
In a word, we can't understand ; 

Then God bless the friend 

Who is there to lend 
A smile and a helping hand." 

— Exchange. 



LABOR UNIONS IN MEXICO. 



Employers of labor in Mexico are be- 
ginning to realize that consideration 
must be given to demands of organized 
fofces and that the various trades are 
beginning to exhibit the same coherency 
of purpose that has been manifested for 
many, years in the United States. At- 
tempts to form unions were unheard of 
in Mexico a dozen years ago, but em- 
ployers have suddenly awakened to the 
fact that organizations must be reckoned 
with in all of the skilled trades, especial- 
ly in connection with the operation of 
the national railways. The walking del- 
egate was not taken seriously until the 
recent strike of railway machinists, but 
it now appears that perhaps three- 
fourths of the skilled labor of the coun- 
try is organized. Unions must be con- 
sidered in the adjustment of grievances, 
since the organized element seems to 
dominate the non-union forces. 



of the annual report of the Inter-state 
Conunerce Commission, which has been 
transmitted to Congress was the sum- 
mary of railroad accidents in the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1912. 
This report gives some startling facts 
relative to the enormous loss of life on 
American railroads. The compilation of 
this report shows that the total number 
of casualities for the year on steam 
roiads was 180,123, of which 10,585 is the 
number of persons killed and 168,538 
represents the number injured, showing 
an increase of 189 in total number of 
persons killed and 19,379 in the number 
injured. 



BUCH4NAN*S DEBUND. 



A man once said to J. R. Buchanan, 
the labor champion: "I don't see what 
the American workingmen have to kick 
about. I can remember the time when 
working people lived on bare floors. 
Now look at them; they have carpets 
and lace curtains, and most of them 
own pianos. I guess the workingman 
has no cause for complaint." 

"I admit that the homes of working 
people have more comforts than they 
had fifty years ago," Mr. Buchanan an- 
swered. "But while the resources of this 
rich country hold out and there are 
strong and willing hands to turn those 
resources into wealth I'm not going to 
be satisfied until every workingman's 
home has a pipe organ in it !" 



Perhaps the most important feature 



Let employers generally take notice. 
If they will but sit down and reason in 
conference with the rational representa- 
tives of organized labor, dynamite and 
sabotage will pass out of this land and 
diplomacy and voluntary courts of ar- 
bitration will take their place. Which is 
preferable? There is a crisis in our na- 
tion's industrial life Let us meet it as 
statesmen, not as anarchists. The re- 
actionaries in both camps— capital and 
labor — are the real enemies of society. 
Let us crowd them out. They have no 
place in an American democracy. — Ju- 
lius Henry Cohen, attorney for the Dress 
and Waist Manufacturer/ Association. 
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Louisville— President McAndrew, of 
e TobiccD Workers' InCrmatJonal 
iiioii. has been in Knoxvilk, Tenn.. 
th Secretary Hibbcrt, of the Ufiited 
^xlik Workers, and through their ef* 
rti 650 new members have been added 
the Tejctilc Workers* Union, practi- 
IJy making the Brookside MiKs a 
^ictly union shop. An adjustment of 
ievance* was also secured, which car> 
;d with it a JO per cent, increase in 
iges» the com[iany signing an agrce- 
:nt stipulating these betterments. A 
:a! union of tobacco workers is being 
gani^^ed in Grceuvillet Tenn., and an- 
fier local union of tobacco workers is 
ing organized at Springfield, Tenn. 
le prospects for organizing a textile 
jrkers' union in the latter place is also 
od. 



The National Child Labor Committee 
lose annual conference will be held in 
cksonville, Florida. March nth- 15th, 
IS organised in 1»04, following the s we- 
st ion of a resident of Montgomery, 
abanw. Many Southerners have been 
•ntified with it^ work. The committee 
s played an active part in campaigns 
all parts of the Union and since its 
ganizaliou thirty -nine States have im- 
Dved their child labor laws. Bills are 
w pending in thirty two State Legis- 
urcs, covering hours of work, age 
r)it for employment or minimum wage 
r minors, or for the pensioning of de- 
ndcnt mothers with children. 



WORKIKG BELOW LIVING WAGE. 



Philadelphia, March 15— The average 
inthly housekeeping expenses of mar- 
'd motormen and condnctor*; in tlie 
iploy of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
Company are $5S.tM), or %:\m les<^ than 
?ir average wages, according to nn in- 
stigation into the cost of livinji con- 
eted by the company itself. A;^ n bai^is 
that average, the expense* of r^fM) 
niiiies werf t^iken by the cnrnp^my, It 
IS found that mn^st nf the familit^h cp>n- 
ted of four meml>ers. The average 
nt paid was $14.01. food $:t2.is, and 



other expenses averaged ^.Tl, and now 
the cojnpany is proposing to establish 
company stores for the alleged pit r pose 
of decreasing the cost of living of its- 
employes, and, incidentally, of course* to 
draw a few shekels for itself, instead of 
paying to the men a living wage. 



Unionism is generous. It is for all 
Its effort is to force capita) to give a full 
share to the worker for the time he 
spends on his work. It stys to capital: 
"We build, we create out of the hard 
iron, the rough stone* the huge tree, all 
of these finer products. Now we must 
have in return enough share of the 
prohts lo give »is good food^ shelter ind 
clothes, some recreation and aome edu- 
cation." It is best that capital should at 
once accept this idea and give labor a 
good living share, for then we have con- 
lent, comfort and happy citiien6.^/;x. 



GEOMETRT, 



Geometry, so called from It* original 

application to measuring the earth, is 
generally believed to have had its origiti 
among the Egyptians. It probably 
sprang fnom the surveyor's art. The 
annual mundfltion of the Nile carried 
away all landmarks and boundaries, and 
some scicntilic means of settling the 
disputes incidental thereto had to be de^ 
vised ; hence surveying, the undoubted 
foimtainhead of geometry. Geometry is 
said to have been introduced into Greece 
by tiie philosopher Thales about the 
year 600 B. C. The science was culti- 
vated by PythagoraSt through whom it 
was made popular in Greece, from which 
country it spread over the then known 
world.— A^Oi' York Aniierican, 



DIDNT HAVE TO LOOK, 



Dr. Crab be had almost succeeded in 
tlismissing Mrs. Gassoway when she 
stopped in the doorway, exclaiming, 
"Why, doctor, you didn't look to see if 
my tongue was coated !'* 

"I know it isn't/* said the doctor wear- 
ily. "Vou never find grass on a race- 
track/* — Judge. 
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HAKD WORIC. 



Nd matter how Ulcnted n man is. he; 
cannot win success without hard work, 
Uut he must not be tempted to give it 
up because it seems Hke drudgery. No 
work can be well done by one who is 
unwilling to sacrifice comfort* The price 
of success is perseverence. As Kipling 
says : 
Go to your work and be strong, halting 

not in your ways, 
Balking the goal half won for an in- 
stant's dole of praise. 
Stand to your work and be wise, certain 

of sword or pen* 
We are neither children nor gods^ but 
men in a world of men. 

—Fhfhdel^hia Ledger. 



IRELAND S ANCIENT NAMES. 



In ancient times Ireland was known by 
the various names of lema, Juverma, 
Juverna, Hlbernia, Ogygia, Innisfail, Isle 
of Beauty and Scotia Major. Even now 
it is sometimes called Erin, but its desig- 
nation by this title is chiefly confined to 
poets. 

Smile awhile, and while 
You smile another smites. 

And soon there's miJcs 
And miles of smiles. 

And life's worth while 
Because you smile . 

— Anon. 



BriTHPLACE OF ST. PATRICK. 



E, A. D'Alton, after making an ex- 
haustiye study of Irish history for the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, declares there is 
no reason to believe that St, Patrick was 
not born at Dumbarton. Scotland* 



The man who toils with his hands was 
once treated as an animal, then as a 
tiuchine; now he demands to be con- 
sidered as a man. 



To appreciate the labor unions it is 
OKc^sary to understand »ts fundamental 
and controlling purpose, which is the 
main t en a nee of a standard of living 
compatible with American ideals. 



A CASE IN POINT. 

*'Vou should take a vacation, old 

chap." 
'*T suppose all tbings benefit by a rest/* 
"Sure! Even the calendar is freshen- 
ed up by taking a month off/' — Boston 



Higher wages can only be sectued by 
yourself through your trade grganiza- 
tion. Any field of endeavor must be or- 
ganized to be successful Wake up — it's 
time to get busy. 



In union there js strength, and In 
strength there is knowledge^ and in 
knowledege there is health, and in health 
there is happiness, and all sensible peo- 
ple want to be happy.-^Bj^ch&ngc, 



Don^t satisfy yourself that you have 
done your whole duty when you have 
joined the labor unioUt That's only the 
beginning. It's primary. There's lots 
more to be done. Be a missionary. 
Spread the bright message of unionism. 



APROPOS. 



"Why do you nickname your friend 
Smithers Xeaky?'" 

"Because he is forever asking me to 
bail him out."— 5(fa/f/f Post Intdiigencer. 



*Mt's all very well for the minister to 
preach from the text, 'Remember Lot's 
Wife/ *' said an overworked, discouraged 
matron ^ "but I wish he w^ould now give 
us an encouraging sermon on the wife's 
loir ^Lowi-ll Courier. 



In ^society every man's rights are sub- 
ject to his obligations to his fellows. No 
man has a right to work, nor has any 
right to employ, under conditions In* 
Jurious to the interests of society. 



The creation of a minimum scale of 
wages for women has been demanded 
by the Chicago City Council as a much- 
needed weapon against the-^ocial cyi. 
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JEE THAT THIS LABEL 




s on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
*LUG, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

€bitovxal 

Last month, while on a trip in the 
iouth, President Mc Andrew had the 
(leasure of assisting bccrtlarr Hilbert. 
)f the United Textile WorWrs. in or- 
ganizing the textile workers m Kncx- 
^illc, Tenn. A union of some two hun- 
Ired tnemhers had been in existence for 
ome time, but the making of a nnion 
hop of a large cotton milh which had 
leen the hope of those already organized 
or months, was at last reahzed by the 
0-operating efforts of International Sec- 
etary Hilbert. of the Textile W<«rkcrs, 
ind International President Me Andrew, 
^fter holdin^ij several crowded meetings 
yi the employes of this mill, the benefits 
if organization was grasped and tht! en- 
ire mill was organized, adding six hun- 
Ired and fifty new members, and an 
igrcement by the terms of which an ad- 
tistment of all grievances and a in% 



increase in wages was secured throtigh- 
out the mill. 

The influence flowing from tlie organ- 
izing of this cotton mill h having a good 
effect on the efforts to organise other 
mills, of which there are a number in 
central Teonessee, 

We congratulate the Textile Workers 
in this success and wish them an abun- 
dance in the near future- 



Many columns of matter have been 
written, unfolding to tbe public eye and 
mind the terrible conditions existing tti 
(Americans inferno) the United States 
Steel Trust*s mills, but not enough has 
yet been written to arouse the pubbc*s 
mind to a state of activity* with a com* 
pelling influence for reformation that is 
so sadly needed in these indusLrial hells. 

One of the shrewdest mo^cs on the 
part of the active beads, has been to 
treate and maintain a condition similar 
to that which befell those engaged in the 
building of the Tower of Babel — the 
workers employed in the different de- 
partments are kept in a sort of an uo- 
mixable, non -communicating mixture of 
human beings. When sending men to a 
department, care is taken that many dif- 
ferent languages are thrown together, 
none of them understanding the other's 
language, and few. indeed, of them have 
been in America long enough to have 
reached a common ground by speaking 
the English language: as soon as they 
do, a transfer lo another department is 
made. These poor deluded creatures are 
worked just like a beast of burden—no 
talk, no communication: jitst work, work 
on orders from an unfeeling foretnajl 
who stands over them all the time to see 
that the grind is kept up unceasingly for 
twelve hours a day, seven days a weck. 
When the day's task is done they throw 
into them what food has been pre* 
pared for them, and they fall down 10 
sleep, too tired to enjoy the pleasures of 
home life as human beings should. The 
ron fusion of languages keeps them frooi 
communicating with each other and com* 
ing to any understanding as to a method 
of bettering their condition of life. At 
the close of the day they are too ex- 
hausted in soul and body to assemble 
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with their own kind and discuss their 
hellish cxmdition of life. This is also 
prevented by being compelled to work 
the Sundays through the same as any 
other day in the week. 

The scheme is beautifully laid and 
managed by experts at the game of mak- 
ing millions for the iron masters. The 
only possible relief from the fierce grind 
is to get sick, or die, but to get sick 
means the lessening of the food supply 
for the following week. If this occurs 
too often, a rude thrust sends them to 
the htmian scrap pile of worn-outs. 

Some few revolts have occurred against 
these conditions which have served to 
show up to the public the beastly in- 
human conditions these poor foreigners 
are compelled to work under; but the 
revolts bring starvation to the families 
dependent upon those working units, the 
papers fill columns with conditions that 
have been found, the public says "it is 
horrible" and there it ends. The papers, 
after the sensational part has been looked 
up, drop the matter for reasons best 
known to themselves. The public, being 
engrossed with their own cares, crowds 
the other fellows' interests out of mind ; 
the poor devils who revolted are com- 
pelled to return to their hell holes, per- 
haps under worse conditions than those 
they struck against ; the bosses feel that 
they have the men in a tig^hter place than 
they were before and cruelly take every 
advantage offered, and the grind goes on. 

When organization in these industrial 
hells is effected there will be some 
changes made. Organization will in 
time be effected and the germs of educa- 
tion will take root and the beacon lights 
lighted. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has undertaken this task, herculean 
though it is, and it will in time unfurl 
to the breeze the flag of organization 
over the Steel Trust's slave pens. 



The business agent and the traveling 
representatives of the trade unions are a 
set of men who have come in for a great 
amount of unjust abuse, and in most 
cases the abuse heaped upon the men is 
uttered by men who have not given the 
subject enough thought to have analyzed 



the question and find the reason why 
they are a necessary adjunct to the 
proper progress and upbuilding of the 
movement they represent. 

If the critics would take time to ana- 
lyze the question they would take an 
entirely different view of the matter. 

All mercantile and manufacturing es- 
tablishments have their local agents to 
look after their domestic trade in the 
locality in which the plant or house is 
located. They also have their traveling 
men whose duties are to look after their 
foreign trade. Their duties are not con 
fined to selling the articles the house has 
for sale — they are required to submit re- 
ports of the standing of the merchants 
and sundry other duties. 

The successful business men have 
found these men necessary, or they 
would not undertake and sustain the ex- 
pense of the great army of drummers 
one meets traveling on the trains now- 
adays. If these merchants and manu- 
facturers have found the traveling repre- 
sentatives so necessary in selling their 
products and looking after their trade 
generally, why is it not necessary for the 
trade unions, who have just as large in- 
terests, to have their representatives 
looking after their business? 

How long would the average business 
exist if it were not for the nervy drum- 
mer going from place to place agitating 
for the articles of merchandise his em- 
ployer has requested him to sell, and also 
to look after the credits that have been 
extended, and to size up those to whom 
credits may be safely extended? It may 
be safely said that business would last 
about as long as the capital invested 
would last, then the string would break. 
If merchants would undertake to run 
their own business the way they think 
the trade unions should be run, they 
would soon be out of business, and the 
railroads, hotels and the mercantile life 
would grow up in weeds. The business 
agent and traveling representatives of 
the trade unions are just as essential to 
the best interests of the trade unionists 
as the drummer is to any mercantile 
enterprise. In addition to that, the busi- 
ness has at stake the interests of many 
times the number of persons who are, 
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by lh€ way. consumers of the products 

that the drummer b3« to sell. The fact 
that the trade unions' business agents* 
work improves the conditions of those 
he represents, gives impetus to the sale 
of products the drummer has to sell, as 
it is a wcU-e^tabli^lieiJ fact that the better 
the condiiiotis the workers are employed 
under the larger wilt be the consumption 
of the products they find they can afford 
to buy. While traveling on trains^ it 
often occurs that the labor question be- 
comes the subject of discussion in the 
smoky atmosphere of the smoking de- 
panment, and very oftcji a sUtement is 
made by some pompous and well- 
groomed drummer that he does not be- 
lieve in unions. I have seen such a state- 
ment bring to the one that uttered it the 
wish that he not said it, as logical argu- 
ment soon proved to him that it was the 
utterance of one who is densely ignorant 
on the question under discussion, or else 
he is endeavoring to voice the sentiment 
and feeling of the house he represents 
toward organized labor. He has not 
figured out that organized labor is one 
of the pillars of his support and helps to 
keep him in the position he holds. There 
is a good logical reason for the existence 
of the trade unions^ jnst as much so as 
there is for the various merchants and 
manufacturers* associations, and the sev- 
eral commercial travelers' associations, 
A little thought on the whys and where- 
fores, and a little analysis of the subject, 
will prove it to the mind that is open to 
conviction. 



If we are to attain that knowledge of 
our movement which is to bring us a 
larger fruit from our tt>il, we must think 
and read, reasoning out the whys and 
wherefores of our position in life. We 
must not expect them to tromc to us 
without ever putting forth an effort to 
acquire them. 

We come to life on this old earth witli^ 
out any effort or desire on our part. We, 
however, soon learn the nect"«^?^ity for a 
struggle to live, to do our part to make 
our lives worth living and make a place 
for ourselves — makt- onr mark as it were 
— and leave behind ns an influence that 
we may be remembered by. Our journey 



from shore to shore is not one of 
ftnd coinfort alone: ther^ arc hiUt ti> 
climb, boulder]^ (big on«s somettmes) to 
roll out of our paths, and if we arc to 
overcome the obstacles ihat b^et o»r 
way, we must think and reason things 
out and thereby gather the ktfowle4g^ 
that points the way. 

The position of the worrker to-diy, as 
compared with his position dtinng the 
dark ages— when he was considered littJc 
more than beasts of burden and a slavey 
having no say as to what he was to do, 
or what he was to get in return for the 
labor given — ^is one of the strong^t evi* 
dences of what thought and reasomug 
will do in the evolution of humankiniL 
The struggle of the workers from altnost 
utter darkness in the early times to the 
still only partial light of to-day have 
been more costly than figures caji de^r, 
but to stop for a moment and look hack 
over the field we must decide that tliougii 
costly as it has been the effort has betn 
worth while. The reward is with «»; 
labor to-day is respected for its effofl, 
for its worth and for the position in this 
world it has made for itself* Where 
formerly it waa not considered as an 
element worthy of consultation in either 
small or great undertakings, it now 
enters with the employing class inio the 
councils for the determination of the 
great things and occurrences in nearty 
all lands. 

Labor has made its way by periistctit 
effort^ building stone upon stone with 
slow progress, but steady and un remit - 
ting. It has proven its worth as it went. 
and recognition has perforce followed. 
But the end is not yet : a larger propor- 
tion of the fruits of labor*s toil must be 
lahor^s share. It will get it by the same 
methods of persistently pushing forward 



Tlie tninimum wage question for wo- 
men is receiving an at ring in the news- 
papers. Columns are being devoted to 
this very important question: invcMiga- 
tions are being made by state otIiciaU 
which is stirring the lethargic public 
mind ; large employers of female labor 
have been called to give testimony on the 
question ; the female employes have also 
given testimony as to cails^ for the 
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htiniati wrecks that arc to be found m 
every cily where female fabuf is em- 
ployed in mills, factories and the depart- 
ment stores. The charge has been made 
that the low wages paid to the unfortu- 
nate girls who are employed and of 
which io many have strayed from paths 
of virtue h responsible for the down- 
falls. In following the evidence given as 
m^ainst this charge wc have not seen any 
that with any degree of success refutes 
the charge. The employers, of course, 
do not wish such a charge substantiated, 
«s it would not look well for their busi- 
tiess» and also for various other reasons, 
iHat would look better anywhere else 
than tn the columns of a newspaper. 

How an employer with any heart or 
sense of decency can look his $3.50 and 
f4.00 per week salaried girls in the face 
as they pass out of the store in the eve- 
ning and not have a pang of remorse 
come over htm is past believing. His 
rules require that the girls must present 
ai least a neat appearance in the store 
behind the counters under their charge; 
he knows that they must either live at 
home or pay board or room rent else- 
where; if staying at home the chances 
are a part of their earnings goes to the 
support of a widowed mother or younger 
sisters and brothers; if boarding or 
rooming the major part of such a salary 
is consumed, leaving a little for clothes 
and other necessary sundries. If she 
should get sick she must become a bur- 
den on someone else that is no better 
off than she is^ or she must become a 
public charge, which is most distasteful 
to anyone who has sense of self-respecL 

It is safe to say that if the truth h 
brought out and used as a basis for a 
re formation, it will be found that the 
low wage question enters into the sub- 
jeci far and above everything else, and 
is the primary cause of more downfalls 
than any other contributing cause. 



A JOLT FOR JtE. 



Stand upright, speak thy thoughts, de- 
clare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share: 
Behold 1 proclaim it everywhere^ 
Th«y only live who dar^ 



Joe wouldn't join the union* and he 

swore he would be free ; 
To any walk in* delegate he'd never bow 

his knee. 
He settled his own wages* and he said 

he*d go alone — 
He swore lie*d lend his business and kt 

others 'tend their own. 
And Joe swelled up right chestyi and 

said he*d make bold to stale 
He'd never be hornswoggled by a walkfn* 

delegate. 

A comrade told Joe capital was organ- 
ized for greed. 

But Joe just laughed and hooted, and he 
didn't give it heed. 

He reckoned he was smart enough for 

holding up his end 
Against all schemers of grindin' down 

that capital could send. 
So with a merry "hal hal" Joe kept 

loilin* until late, 
And said he'd stand no bossin* from a 

walkin' delegate. 

The bosses cut dowti wages and the 

union men all struck; 
But Joe just knuckled under, and tight 

to his job he stuck. 
And when the employers cheered htm 

and said, ''Here's a hero, see!** 
Joe thought he was one surely* and felt 

proud as he could be. 
And then they cut his wages nearer to 

starvation's rate — 
Bnt Joe said* *'I'll keep on workin' 'spite 

of walkin* delegate/' 

Then work stopped because the bosses 

Couldn*t scare np "scabs" enough, 
And then Joe was on his uppers and was 

feeling mighty tough. 
Then^ when union men were sent for 

'cause they knew their chosen 

trade* 
An agreement with the union and a 

higher wage was made, 
Bttt Joe found himself at leisure to sit 

down and contemplate 
The freedom he was proud of from the 

walk in' delegate- 

—Wiil S. Maupiit, ht the Cmn 
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Ely Moore tbe Fint Member of a Labor 
Uaioo to Sc Elected to Coafreis. 



In the Sixty-third Congress the trade 
unions of America will be represented 
by seventeen members. This result has 
been the outcome of the policy inaugu- 
rated by the American Federation of 
Labor during the past three Congres- 
sioDa) campaigns. Prior to the time 
mentioned, men with paid-up union 
cards in their pockets in Congress were 
conspicuous by their absence, although 
there have been union men members of 
Congress prior to 1906. The first union 
man to be elected to Congress, however, 
occurred a great many years ago— in 
1S34, in fact. Ely Moore, a journeyman 
printer, was elected to the Twenty- 
fourth Congress, and re-elected to the 
Twenty 4ifth, from New York City. He 
was a member of what was then known 
as the Typographical Association of 
New York, which was organized on 
June 17, 1831. Moore also was editor of 
a labor paper, but data is not available 
as to its title. The brief biography of 
this early Congressman contains the 
facts that he was bom in New Jersey 
and died in Kansas, and that during the 
active years of his life he was an agi- 
tator and organizer of labor unins. 
AprTJpos to this subject, Senator Ash- 
hurst, of Arizona, on January 2, 1913, 
while discussing the recall of judges, 
wove into his address a reference to Ely 
Moore; likewise paying tribute to the 
valor and high character of the men who 
laid the foundation for collective action 
ainong workmen. That part of Senator 
Ashurst's speech referred to is as fol- 
lows : 

*'The struggle for social justice for 
the people who perform physical labor 
has been even greater and more stub- 
bornly resisted. As late as the year 
1800 men were severely pi.mished in Eng- 
land for organizing guilds or labor 
unions, and the condition of the working 
class was little better than that of slaves, 
Tt was not until 1875, in England, that 
the laws against the trade unions were 
repealed. In the early days of our own 
Government nearly all the work was 



performed cither by slavei or indentuj 
servants, and wages amounted 10 
average of $1 per day Heartless writ 
referred to the laboring classes as ■ 
*living machines which wealth possess 
"When E!y Moore* the first memi 
of a labor union to be elected to ' 
Congress of the United States, was ab 
to take his seat in the Twcnty-fou 
Congress, there was a movemeiTt set 
foot to try to prevent his being seat 
Contumely, scorn and derision w 
heaped upon him by the reactionaries 
that day, who believed that the libcrl 
of the Republic were in danger becai 
a inember of a labor union has bi 
elettcd to Congress. But the stubb 
courage of Ely Moore, bis superlat 
eloquence, biting sarcasm and wood 
fully piercing analysis convinced the ; 
tion that no mistake had been made 
sending a member of a labor union 
Congress, and so strikingly did t 
journeyman printer, this organiser 
labor unions, this so*called 'agitator' a 
^demagogue' distinguish himself for \ 
triotism, learning and ability, that be 1 
came a confidential adviser of the j 
ministration of President James K. Pc 
I mention these circumstances so t] 
those who are supporting this contest 
behalf of a larger human liberty will i 
beeome discouraged, but will become t 
cou raged when they reflect how mt 
more intensely heated was the oppc 
tion to these reforms in the days gc 
by. He is wasting his time who 1 
lieves he can stop or stay these forwa 
movements in their progress. Tbe m(y 
ment, especially in behalf of those w 
perform physical labor, for a grea' 
share of freedom, for the right to cnj 
a part of the creation of their hands a 
of their own toil, will inevitably live, 1 
it is as broad-based as the world it^' 
and as deep as humanity.'' — Thi d 
mcfit Worker. 



CONALL'S GIFT, 



Conall, the first Irish chieftain to I 
come a Christian, made a gift to ' 
Patrick of a site for a church which 
this day retains the name of Donai 
Patrick. 
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rWE MEW CAEmET HEMBEl. 



The appointment of William B, Wit- 
son^ of Pennsylvaniat to the position of 
« Cabinet officer in the new Department 
of t,abor, by President Wilson, will give 
great satisfaction to united labor the 
tujuntry over, and we believe that his 
work in that department will be such as 
lo command the admtration of the busi- 
ness men of the country. He has had a 
most varied and valuable experience 
from the coal mine to the halls of Con- 
gress, and be is luUy equipped by his in- 
timate knowledge of the labor conditions 
to place his department on an equality 
with any other branch of pul>hc service. 

Until the 4th of March Mr. Wilson 
had been a member of Congress for six 
years and during the last two years had 
been Chairnian of the Committee on La- 
bor in the House. For the first time in 
tht entire history of the American Con- 
gress the House Labor Committee dur- 
ing the incumbency of Mr. Wilson, had 
really measured up to that which its 
oame implies. Prior thereio this com- 
mittee was only con.spkuous by its un- 
responsiveness, and a convenient recep- 
tacle into which to consign to obscurity 
all measures designed to remedy indus- 
trial tniquLties, 

W. B. Wilson has never faltered in his 
advocacy of the rights of the people, his 
honesty has never been questioned— he 
has been tried in the field of endeavor* 
Smd has measured up to the highest test. 

The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unanimously 
indorsed Mr Wilson for this important 
portfolio, and it believes that his ap- 
pointment and confirmation is not only 
a recognition of ability, but that it will 
inaugurate an era in governmental af- 
fairs in which that great industrial sec- 
tion of society, the workers, will be rep- 
r^ented in the President's Cabinet by 
cme of their own number. — Hx, 



GOOD ADVICE, 



As long as workingmen continue to 
buy non- union made goods, just so long 
will respect for them be less and mer- 
chants continue to handle that class of 



goods whose existence proclaims servil- 
ity. It signifies that human Ufe is be- 
coming more highly prized in the pro* 
duction of human commodities than 
mere profit. It warns you that by pa- 
troniiting a firm who docs not uphold it, 
you assist in building up the business of 
a tyrant who extracts a fortune from 
the drudgery and degradation of his fel- 
low men. Therefore create the demand. 
Ask for a union label wherever you go, 
whatever your purchase* Even though 
you are aware that a label is not on the 
market, nevertheless demand it. De- 
mand governs supply. — Raihvay Chrk. 



MOUNT SHASTA. 



Saow Bmntri of the World's Moat Imprcfts- 
ivc Honotun. 



Travelers declare that Mount Shas- 
ta is the most impressive mountain in- 
the world, for it stands solitary and 
alone. Unlike Pike's Peak and many 
other of the world's great mountains, it 
is not surrounded by a number of lesser 
ones, and its tremendous height — 14440 
feet— is appreciated by the eye. 

It is sublimely grand and yet grace- 
fully beautiful. Against the blue of a 
California sky its curved outlines seem 
to sweep in the perfect segments of a 
circle from the apejt of the cone to the 
horizon. 

Far up on its base the dark green of 
the timber hne is met by the virgin 
whiteness of Shasta's snow, and then 
on, up and up, far past the summer 
clouds, points the alabaster pyramid. 

Shasta is an extinct volcano and has 
two large glacieri. The Whitney gla- 
cier is visible from the railroad. It 
looks like a narrow streak of snow, but 
it is over a mile in width and is seamed 
with great fissures and crevasses. 

At times a natural banner is unfurled 
from Shasta*s peak. This is called the 
"snow banner of Shasta." It only oc- 
curs when the gale attacks the summit 
and blows the snow in great gusts 
"streaming against tlie sky,*' as the rail- 
road book has it. The banner is seen 
most frequently in November. — SK Louis 
Ghbe^Dimacrot Digitized by GoOglc 
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A PiOMISE. 



The World casts its burden on Labor, 

And most of its sorrows and care, 
The heavy and lerrible crosses, 

Are all for ibe toiler to bear ; 
But in spile of trouble and worry, 

Thai shu! out the sunshine today , 
There's promise of brightnesft toitior- 
ro*-* 

Some ifladness to lighten the way. 

Unfavorable are the conOitions 

And tumults and convicts abound, 
But the organization gives promific 

That some better way may be found: 
That union of labor learns wisdom 

And testing its strength as it should, 
Shall combine with world-wide endeavor 

To overcome evil with good 

But tbere*s promise still for improve- 
ment, 
And courage must win in the fight, 
Where the battle with wrong is raging 

There's vktory promised for right ; 
And, friends, we believe in that promise, 

That boosts a man out of despair, 
And gives him the stretigth that pro- 
tects him 
From the Greed that has placed him 
there. 

*^Margarci Scott Hnii 



CANNOT KAISE FAMILY ON 

YEARLY INCOME OF 5600. 



It is impossible for a man with an in- 
come of $400 a year or less to support a 
family, according to Prof. Scott N car- 
ing, of the University of Pennsylvania, 

'■The intelligent American working 
man realizes that it is a cilamity for him 
to have children on an income of that 
figure," sny^ Profcsi^or Xearing. 

Since, according to his figures, three- 
fourths of the wage earners of America 
do not exceed that income, three- fourths 
of the children born to-day are calEmii- 
ties. 

A realization of the condition has le<l 
the English -speaking workingman lo re- 
*itrict bis family J and Professor Xear- 
itig points to the fact that the birth rate 
in Chestnut Hill and German town, 



Philadelphia, is lower by 15 iiof i 
than the birth rate of France 
■ Sociologists for years hare pdnte^ 
France as the country of the k^ 
birth rate of the world, and declare 
at the present rate of btrtb the Fn 
will die out in a course of years, 

"In an American city,*' Profe 
Hearing adds, "an income of $600 or 
is virtual poverty, and no man with 
income can afford to have children. 

'The fact that families do exist w: 
the father earns no more than tha 
due," he says, "to conditions which 
mtt the wife and children to join 
bead of the family in earning wagei 

*"Such conditions give rise to the c 
labor and the Working wdmen erih 
today. 

"Recently I talked with a carpe 
who has three children* 

"1 cannot have a larger familj, 
said, 'because on my Income of $1,9 
year I could not afford to send n 
than three children to high school/ 

"This same realization is the cans 
the reduction of the birth rate In a 
jority of our American cities.** 

Professor Neartng shows that i 
tenth of the wage-earners in AttM 
earn less than $325, one-half less 1 
$500, three -fourths Ic-ss than $600, n 
tenths less than $800. 



THE WAY TO HELP. 



Union men are fre^luently seen 
lieated discourse conceniing unioi 
and its benefits who seldom pufcl 
union label articles. Many such 
really believe they are good union 
!>ecatise they pay their dues and do 
take the places of other men while 
are out on strike. The truth is, I 
ever, that when they purchase I 
union goods they aid and assrsl tl 
who do take the places of strikers 
tliL-ir conduct is just as deserving 
cojukmnation as is \he conduct of 
open shop and above board non-unto 
It is six of one and a haJf-do^en of 
other. — Bxehangc. 



A bridefe over the River Dee in I 
landj built X ^^^^t «^M >s in iJse. 
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PLUG TOBACCO 

\ Scotten Dillon Company 




Smokers, Attention! 



When you buy Royal j Jones Pickings or 
Golden Leaf, granulated smoking tobacco, 
you smoke Union Made goods. These 
brands always please. Do not bite the 
tongue — ^they are cool and fragrant. 

"Remember they are union made goodSf tearing ihe union label 



Madejy East Tenncssce Tobacco Co 

GREENVILLE. TENNESSEE 



60 YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 




TftAt>C MARK9 

COPYRIOKTS Ac, 

QDt^fcly AKvrtAln our opUtitm fr«o whether ui 
fiiTeutltTii lBT>nit»ablT pateiiUhla^Comintiriic*- 
tlouirtrioaf conn dan tlBl. KAHD800I on Patent* 
■«rit fw* Olden Ai^ervCT for securing paioiit^. 

P&L*Qt« t&lL«n thFiiiiifb Munn &, Clk rfrC«tT« 
9$ie\ial futefcf, without cWr^c, iu ttie 

Scknttfic Hmericatu 



A lM.iid»nnio1r lilldfttTiit«{l wpeJclj-. 



-- - \ fc^ur loonLbv, |L ikAd bjAll new»d«iUen> 



hUNN 



Lnrtrest otr- 
Ttirin», 13 « 



,...&Co.36''-»-"»' New York 

B7afi«ta Offl». eK r HU WAihlnctOb* D, & 



WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purch««e t>r««d oaly wtiicli bearii 




It is the only wtapon the lioker^ wi^rkert 
htvc which aid 91 thrm ia ■ectinug living wtfct. 
reasKjnable workiag hourii, and decent and sani- 
lary working conditiana. Bread which does 
not bear the abo^e label is TRUST-made. non- 
UHionAnd perbapa SCAB-tnade, Refuae to buy 
tiread without this label, and thereby aid llie 
bakery workers ill their !>trug^jfle agraiiiat the 
Brend Tniat and all non-union firm** 

A resoltttion put in use 
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REMEMBER 

THE 

LITTLE 

BLUE 



Named Shoes are frequently 

made in Non-Union 

Factories. 

DO NOT BUY 
ANY SHOE 



WORKERS UNION 



UNIOr^STAMP 

jidory , 



no matter what its name, unless it bears a plain 

and readable impression of this Union Stamp. 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp are always 

Non-Union, 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of the 

Union Stamp, 



Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

246 SUHMEB STBEET, BOSTON, MASS. 

JOHN F. TOEIN, President CHAS. I,. BAINE, Setfy-Treas. 



Smoke ^sa Chew 

PENH 

Tobacc o 

JT'S THE BEST 

SwfB Yaw TiakBim 
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We&rDDi«BStifflp8IWM 

Your Shoe Dealer CJjr 
and WILL give jon WBAT 

YOTJ WANT, 

Union Men shoold i»- 
fluence BhoedcAlera \n the intereit of 
Uiskm Sboeworkert. 

yisii your dealers and Ms n0 1 
Na charge or royali^/or iMe Union 

ftabiedbe for tht ''Union BmI Md ShMWtflltf.' 
Fifty ceaU p^r ymr. 



BOOT UD SHOE WORUEU WRN, 

Ns. 4S4 ALBANY eUlLDINS. - BOtTOM. 



OLD ESTABLISHED UNION MADE BRANDS 

On the Square 

Cup Index Handspike 

Kismet Natural Leaf Day's Work 



Golden Glow *'""'"'"' 



SmoklDg 



Full Pay SLT"-' 



■•kiog 



Satisfaction Cut Plug 

STRATER BROTHERS TOBACCO CO., BKANCH 



BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 

(lacorpArateil) 
LOtriSVILLf, KENTUCKY 
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vWORKERS UNION 



UNIOr^SIAMP 

jido iy 



Named Shoes are frequently 

made in Non-Union 

Factories. 

DO NOT BUY 
ANY SHOE 

no matter what its name, unless it bears a plain 

and readable impression of this Union Stamp. 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp are always 

Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of the 

Union Stamp, 



Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

246 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 

JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINK, Sedy-Treas. 
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Smoke ssdChew 

PENH 

Tobacc o 

jT^S THE BEST 

Sa^fB YmiP TiGkBts 



;Ao^' 



VaiuatiB n*eseals 




WsarDnlfinStifflpSbiM 

Your Shoe Dctte CJjr 
and wii^t give Jon WBAV 

YOU WANT, 

Unkra Men shoold in- 
fluence alioedealers in the intereit of 
IMoo Shoework«rs, 

yisit your d^aUri and ioMg «# f Mmtm * 
No dif^rj^t orroyaliy/or (M^ Union S§tmf» 

Smd/ar list o//aet&rUi. 

fiubvcHbt for th€ '^UnliHi 8o»t Mtf Sh ownriW f." 
Fifty c«iiti per ye*r. 



BOOT AND SHOE WQUEBS 

4t4 ALBANY DmLOINfi, * BOSTOI. MM. 



OLD ESTABLISHED UNION MADE BRANDS 

On (he Square 

Cup Index Handspike 

Kismel Natural Leal Day's Work 

Golden Glow S:""!.r Fu" Pay SSST 
Satisfaction Cut Plug 

STRATER BROTHERS TOBACCO CO., BRANCH 
BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 

iJ i y i uzyuuyCoOgl I 



(IncorporjiCed,) 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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NOW ON SALE 

For UNION MEN 
and Friends of Union Labor. 



M»da in Clndnn^tl And id tba Oa.ly 
faot^iy !□ the couBtxy whl«lk hMM 
Adopted ih< aif h^honr wtvrkiii^ ^^* 
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EIGHT-HOUR TOBACCO CO. 
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JOBSON PRIN TING 

COMPANY ■"•"""" 



Printers o/ 



Ztobacco Mother 

647 West Hill Street LOUISVILLE, KY, 







PRICE S CENTS 



UNION LABEL 

induced &. triatl 
MER.it made It 

A SUCCESS 

(Ue make manv otbcr Brand* 
equally GOOD 

Aak for Samples 
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Smoke our latest and beit brand. " EDEN " Cabs Cut. Jut ont. It will suit 70a. 






Union Made Tobaccos 

FINE CUT 
Globe, High Court, Nerve, Expieas. Target, Hope, Blue Label, I 
Line, Detroit, Fearless, Sweet Myrtle, Anti-TruKt, World, D. T. C. 

PLUGS 




Delmonico, Fame, 
ApplCf High Courts 
Navy, Our Nation* 

FLAKE CUT. 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS, 
Roman Mixture 
Go!d Flake 
Blue Labef 
Hope 

Globe Union Made 
Navy Jack 
8am and John 
K* of U 
Pickaninny 
Canada Royal Navy 
5 Cent 
Police 

SLICED PLUG. 
American Gjr| 
Pipe Dream 
And numerous oth 



The Five, Nerve Navy* Hand Made* Globe, Snovv 
Eden, In Line, Froit Juice, ppimo^ Trust? Nit, Hope 



SMOKINQS 

SCRAPS, 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy CNppingS 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS. 
Duke of York 
Geld Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Globe 
AU Leaf 
Sweet Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Biamarck 
Oronoco 
Standard Time 
Tige 
Now or Never 

(T brands bearing our trarle 



GRANULATED- 

Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 
Globe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Uncle Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Frurt Juice 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 
■marks, 



Globe Tobacco Co. 

Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich.,U- S. A, 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workers' Interna 
tional Union Label. 





NOW ON SALE 

For UNION MEN 
and Friends of Union Labor. 



Mm4* la CfoclBn^tl §mA la th* obI^ 
fftstory in th« couatiy wfelsh Zus 
mdopfd tl» Blfht^iMv wwbiac d^j. 
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Sntoke our latest and best brand, " EDEN " Cubo Cut, Just out. It will suit yom. 
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Union Made Tobaccos 

FINE CUT 
Globe, High Court, Nerve, Expieas, Target, Hope, Blue Label, Blue 
Line, Detroit, Fearless, Sweet Myrtle, Antl-TruBt, World, D. T. C. 

PLUGS 



Dclmonico, Fame, 
ApplCf High Court, 
Navy, Our Nation, 

FLAKE CUT. 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS. 
Roman Mixture 
Gotd Flake 
Bfue Label 
Hope 

Globe Union Madti 
Navy Jack 
Sam and John 
K* of L- 
Pickanlnny 
Canada Royal Navy 
5 Cent 
Police 

SLICED PLUG. 
American Girl 
pipe Dream 
And numcroiig oth 



The Five, Nerve Navy, Hand Made, Globe, Snow 
Eden, Irt Line, Fruit Juice, Primo, Trust? Nit, Hope 



SMOKINQS 

SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy Clippings 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS, 
Duke of York 
G«ld Flake 
Blue Labet 
Fame 
Globe 
All Leaf 
Sweet Rote 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Ofonoco 
Standard Time 
Tige 
Now or Never 

f^r braads bearing our trader 



GRANULATED, 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 
Ctobe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Uncle Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Juice 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 
marks. 



Globe Tobacco Co^ 

MantifacturerSt Detroit* Micli.,U. S. A, 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workers* Interna 
tiona] Union Label. 
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THE UNION LABEL. 



Why is the Unicm 

And its principles sound? 
Why don't you buy 

Union goods in your town? 

Why don't you see 
That the labels they bear 

When it stands for good wages 
And a deal that is square? 

Why is that button 
Disgraced on your coat? 

When the motto it bears 
You were sworn to promote. 

Why won't the button 
Strike the Union a blow? 

When the garment that holds it 
Is scabby, you know? 

Look for the label 
As a Union man should 

And patronize merchants 

Selling Union made goods. 
— From the pen of J. S. Clayton. 



PNEUMONIA PREVENTION. 



The end of the winter, far from bring- 
ing a termination to the danger from 
pneumonia, in reality marks the begin- 
ning of the season when this disease be- 
comes an extremely serious cause of in- 
crease of mortality. This is true par- 
ticularly in large cities. In recent years 
this increase has become more and more 



marked and is all the more striking be- 
cause of the decrease in deaths from 
other infectious diseases. Pneumonia 
has been aptly termed the "Captain of 
the Men of Death," displacing tubercu- 
losis which for so long occupied that 
"bad eminence." The most important 
problem before the medical profession at 
present is the reduction of the death- 
rate from pneumonia. Considering the 
nature of the disease and the intense 
strain which it imposes on the heart, it 
is probable that the only hopeful outlook 
for any considerable reduction in pneu- 
monia mortality is through the preven- 
tion of the disease. The prospect of a 
cure for it, in the popular sense of that 
term, according to The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, has grown 
less as we have learned more about the 
disease. While pneumonia is most fre- 
quent during the colder portions of the 
year it is not dependent entirely on low 
temperature. The disease occurs at all 
seasons and in all climates. It does not 
work its greatest ravages in the colder 
climates, but is rather rare in the cold of 
high altitudes and is almost never known 
to occur within the Arctic circle. In 
spite of all their suffering from cold, 
Arctic explorers escape this danger. 
Hence we must asstune that cold acts in 
conjunction with some other factor in 
the production of the disease. Pneu- 
monia is favored by lack of sunlight and 
it occurs among those who are much ex- 
posed to dust or who have to breathe the 
emanations from the lungs of other peo- 
ple. Catarrhal processes affecting the 
air passages prepare the soil for the im- 
plantation of the germ of pneumonia. 
It is particularly a disease of city life 
and crowded living. With our present 
knowledge the prospects are hopeful for 
the control of pneumonia in the future 
through prevention. This is of special 
importance to the individual. The avoid- 
ance of pneumonia is largely a question 
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of personal precautions that prevent the 
development of the disease by lessening 
the predisposition to it. Men in middk 
life, particularly those above 30, must 
learn during unsettled weather to avoid 
crowds, especially when fatigued and 
when they have been for a number of 
hours without eating. Late ai night, 
when for any reason a meal has been 
missed, crowds arc dangerous. If this 
lesson could be generally learned there 
would be less pneumonia among the well- 
to-do classes. The principal danger 
comes in crowded street-cars, which if 
possible should be avoided at rush hours. 
It needs to be emphasised that the dan- 
ger from overcrowding is greatly en- 
hanced by fatigue and going without 
food. In a word, the prevention of 
pneumonia is now much clearer than it 
was. Like all the other infectious dis- 
eases, instead of being a more or less 
inevitable dispensation it has come to be 
recogrnized as due to certain definite 
factors which can be greatly lessened by 
public and individual hygienic regirla- 
lions. 



STRIKES FORBIDDEN. 



Dickson Measure Would Restrain Public Ser- 
vice Men From Ouitting Work. 



Harrjscurg, Pa.— Public service em- 
ployes are prohibited from going on 
strike or, in the event of a strike, from 
leaving iheir work as a result of the dis- 
pute, under ibc terms of a bill which h-ii; 
been iTilnMluced hi the Legislature by 
Represenuitivc Dickson, of Dauphin 
County. 

The mcLisure. whicli supplements the 
public utilities bill, was framed to pre- 
vent strike and labor troubles among ih^^ 
public corporal ion employet^. It is the 
intentiiin to priss this meastirc at the same 
time the utilities bill is put through. 

In e fleet the Dickson bill provides for 
the establishment of a board of a rhtt ra- 
tion, the m ember j^ of which are lo be 
appointed by the Public Service Oini- 
mission to be created by the utilities bill 
The latter commission is avithorizeil to 
appoint a register of boards of concilia- 
tion and invesrii^ation. Heavy penalties 
are provided for any public corporation 



employe who goes on a strike b< 
board of arbitration has pas sec 
merits of the dispute. 

In the event of an employe g 
on strike, or if anyone abets hi 
on such a strike, or evert encour, 
to strike, he makes himself 1 
heavy punishment* 

A section of the bill provide 
shall be unlawful for any emf 
declare or cause a lockout, or 
employe to go on strike on aci 
any dispute prior to or during 
ence of such dispute to a hoard 
ciliation and investiagtion. 

The bill, however, provides tl 
ing in the act shall prohibit the 
sion of or discontinuances of ar 
try or of the working of any 
therein for any cause not const 
lockout or strike. 



THOUGHTS FOR WORKE 



Don*t forget that when you ar 
about opportunity, the best cbai 
do the thing at hand as well as 

You may not become great, 
are sure to be happy if you do 1 
nature intends you for. 

If you are made of the right 
stufT you will not be satisfied t( 
on the top, but with the spirit of 
you will blast until you strike tl^ 
vein. 

If you must be a pessimist, 
time when yon are successful t< 
At other limes you cannot af 
handicap. 

Drin't besmear another man's i 
yiHi do you are sure to blacken \ 
clsaractcr. 

Uon't laugh at a man's short 
1 f you are without his w^eakn 
probably have others that are 
Ipad. 

Kfiforts may not bring fruit to 
to-morrow, but tf planted in I 
soil it is ^ure to bring fruit soni 

Don't ^ive up, however hard 
the light. The worst failure is 
ler Oive yourself a fair tria 
peated efYorts before you say 
can*L 

Tf you try to bring out the I 
is in you and your work, youi 
will take care of itself. 
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SCHOOL OF UNIONISM. 



The school of unionism teaches the 
worker not only the power of combi- 
naiton, the value of his labor, the best 
methods of marketing his labor, and the 
necessity of making a collective bargain 
therefor, but it also teaches him his duty 
to his fellow men — ^his duty to his family, 
his children and to himself. 

It teaches him the necessity of safe- 
guarding general health, by establishing 
sanitary conditions in homes and facto- 
ries, by prohibiting the adulteration of 
foods, and by the establishment of rea- 
sonable working hours and reasonable 
working conditions, so that he may not 
be wasteful in his expenditure of physical 
strength and thus shorten his period of 
usefulness in life. 

It teaches him the value of his vari- 
ous powers, in addition to his labor, 
among which is the power to protect, the 
power to withhold his labor as well as to 
give it, the power of public sentiment, the 
power of legislation, and, through com- 
bined effort, the securing or enactment of 
laws favorable to the interests of those 
who labor. 

It also teaches him that the wages he 
earns should be expended in the purchase 
of goods bearing the union label, that he 
may thus reward those employers who 
deal fairly with their help, and at the 
same time punish those employers who 
do not. All these lessons and many more 
are taught in the school of unionism to 
those workers who will become enrolled 
as students, and who will seek this know- 
ledge in their everyday life and apply it 
earnestly and honestly. 

But perhaps greatest of all the les- 
sons taught in the school of unionism is 
that of mental progress and advancement 
of the students, meaning by this that in 
the discussions or debates that occur 
where large numbers of men are reason- 
ing together seeking their mutual im- 
provement and benefit, the mental devel- 
opment of all must be in proportion to 
the ablest of them, and their standard of 
intelligence naturally raises, through this 
evolutionary force, until they are able in- 
telligently to weigh and measure other 
forces and to accurately judge the mo- 
tives and purposes of other men. 



In the public schools the child receives 
the rudiments of education. He is taught 
to read, to spell, to write and to figure, 
and nowadays is given the elements of 
some accomplishment, but he is quite 
likely to leave the public schools and 
enter the field of industrial effort with 
very distorted individual ideas. 

But the school of unionism has no age 
limit It is open to workers of all ages. 
Its lessons and its benefits are open to all 
and it gives to every member the oppor- 
tunity, through association or mental 
competition with his fellow members, to 
develop his own intellectual powers to the 
fullest extent. 

It teaches the lesson of unity, which is 
the ultimate expressibn of the power of 
combination, and in proportion as the 
wage-workers individually and collective- 
ly learn, heed and practice the lessons 
taught in the school of unionism, in just 
that proportion will their present condi- 
tions improve, and in just that proportion 
will their opportunities for future ad- 
vancement be enhanced. — Organized La- 
bor. 



TURTLE ONCE USED 

IN LEPROSY CURE. 



Paris. — A French historian in connec- 
tion with the alleged cure for tubercu- 
losis now being advanced by Dr. F. F. 
Friedmann in the United States calls 
^attention to the little known fact that 
the medicinal use of the sea turtle is 
by no means of recent date. 

On July 8, 1483, King Louis XI, of 
France, sent George the Greek, master 
mariner, to the Cape Verde islands to 
seek "various things touching nearly to 
the well being and health of our per- 
son." The Cape Verde islanders had 
the reputation of possessing a cure for 
leprosy, a report of which had been 
brought back to France by a traveler 
from the coast of Guinea at about the 
time King Louis was in declining 
health. 

According to the recital of this trav- 
eler, the big sea turtles were caught by 
the islanders when they came out on 
the beach at low tide to feed. They 
were at once killed and their blood 
caught in large tubs. Persons afflicted 
with leprosy bathed in the blood and 
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afterwards ate of the turtle's flesh. 
This treatment was kept up for two 
years, at the end of which time the pa- 
tients were usually completely cured of 
the dreadful disease. 

This record would tend to show that 
Louis XI was a leper. That such was 
the case had been rumored by chron- 
iclers, but the reason of the expedition 
to the Cape Verde islands, now pub- 
lished for the first time, throws much 
light on the psychology of Louis XI, 
his ill humor and his sedulous avoid- 
ance of mankind during the last days of 
his life. The wretched man evidently 
believed himself smitten with leprosy. 
He was, however .never fated to test 
the efficacy of the sea turtle remedy, 
for he died Aug. 30, 1483, before the 
return of the expedition. 



The following item was published by 
the Washington Star from its corre- 
spondent in Sidney, Australia: "The 
state wages board system is in the melt- 
ing pot, compulsory arbitration having 
been rendered nugatory by a series of 
strikes, which has commenced despite 
the agreements and awards of the wages 
boards and the penal clauses of the ar- 
bitration act During the gas strike Sid- 
ney was in darkness for several days. 
All coal miners in the southern district, 
under the leadership of the notorious 
Peter Dowling, who was prominent in 
the disastrous 1908 stoppage, are on 
strike, and there is prospect of a pro- 
longed struggle. The ferry boats con- 
necting the north shore with the city 
have stopped, and thousands of workers 
in the densely populated suburbs are de- 
prived of the means of communication 
to their work. The cause of the strike 
was the delay of the wages boards in 
dealing with their claims. The labor 
government's enforcement of the pro- 
visions act prohibiting strike under pen- 
alty of fines and imprisonment is await- 
ed with interest. Local opinion favors 
amendment of the law on the lines of 
the Canadian act." 



are now beginning to appreciate the fac 
that the demands of labor mean mor^ 
than appears on the surface. They sei 
that the demand for work is not alon< 
one for the preservation of life in tin 
individual, but is a human, innate right 
that the movement to reduce the houn 
of labor is not sought to shirk the dut^ 
to toil, but the humane means by whicl 
the workless workers may find the roac 
to employment ; and that the millions oi 
hours of increased leisure to the over 
tasked workers signify millions of goldei 
opportunities for lightening the burden! 
of the masses, to make the homes mor< 
cheerful, the hearts of the people lighter 
their hopes and aspirations nobler anc 
broader. 



A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 



I am interested in the labor question- 
not simply because of the long hours oi 
labor, not simply because of the oppres 
sion of a class, but I look not upoc 
Christendom, with its 300,000,000 of peo- 
ple, and I see that out of this numbej 
100,000,000 never have enough to eat 
Give a hundred men good wages anc 
eight hours' work and ninety-nine oi 
them will disdain to steal Give a hun- 
dred women a chance to get a good liv- 
ing and ninety-nine of them will disdain 
to barter their virtue for gold. Now, 1 
say that the social civilization which con- 
demns men to be below the average in 
the nourishment God prepared for them 
didn't come from above. It came frora 
below, and the sooner it goes down th< 
better.— Wendell Phillips. 



NEW LABOR HOSPITAL. 



San Francisco.— a new hospital, to b< 
known as the Union Labor Hospital and 
Training School for Nurses of Sat 
Francisco, is to be launched in this citj 
in the near future. The promoters ex- 
pect that the institution will be in readi- 
ness to open by July 1 next 



Organized labor is weilding an influ- 
ence upon every public question never 
attained before. The world's thinkers 



The union movement needs cverj 
wage-earner in its ranks, and ever] 
wage-earner needs the union as his de 
fender. — Ex, 
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A BURIED FOREST. 



Recovery and use of buried timber is 
no new thing under the sun. For hun- 
dreds of years the wood of buried and 
submerged trees has been recovered and 
worked among the Swiss Alps, and many 
an English farmer of the western coun- 
ties can point with pride to an old cabi- 
net or carved four-poster of black bog- 
oak. But it may be doubted, declares 
Mr. D. W. O. Fagan in Chamber's Jour- 
nal, if anywhere else in the world there 
is so vast an area of buried timber of 
immense size as in the Papakura valley, 
near Auckland, New Zealand. 

Beneath the surface of peat, where the 
soil has shrunk in drying or has been 
blown away, the trunks of innumerable 
kauri trees lie exposed to view. For 
centuries they have been covered by the 
semi-liquid peat until their branches and 
crowns have decayed and disappeared. 
Nothing but the solid heart-wood of the 
mighty trunks remain, and these lie in 
orderly swaths almost as regular as 
wheat stalks on a newly-reaped field. 
The thousand heads point all in one 
direction, as if the forest had fallen 
under the sickle of some giant reaper. 

Like the branches and crowns, the soft 
sap-wood that once surrounded the solid 
heart-wood of the living trees has long 
since disappeared; so in estimating the 
original size we must make a consider- 
able addition to the present measure- 
ments. Many of the logs to-day show a 
girth of over sixty feet, and a length of 
eighty or ninety feet of straight timber 
free from knot or branch. 

Everywhere about the swamp there are 
excavations where workmen are un- 
covering the timber. They scoop pits in 
the peat on each side of the trunk for 
the sawyers to work in. The men wield 
huge cross-cut saws, and cut the tree into 
shorter lengths for the mill. Then the 
grips of a "forest devil" are attached to 
one end of the sections. There is a rattle 
and clank of machinery, a groan and 
strain of pulleys, a coughing roar of 
steam, and the great log is torn from its 
bed of centuries, swung up on a trolley, 
and hauled away on its last journey to 
the saw-benches. 



The cut timber is perfectly sound and 
of excellent quality. It differs from the 
kauri timber that is cut from the living 
tree only in its color, which is a dark 
reddish-brown, like mahogany. 

The peat is full of fossil gum shed 
through countless centuries by the trees 
that are now being cut. The value of 
resin makes another industry profitable — 
the recovery of the fossil gum. In some 
parts of the swamp area as many as five 
successive layers of gum have been 
found. 



DOOLEY ON THE OPEN SHOP. 



'What is all this talk that's in the 
papers about the open shop?" asked Mr. 
Hennessey. 

"Why, don't you know?" said Mr. 
Dooley. "Really, I'm surprised at yer 
ignorance, Hinnessey. Whut is 'n open 
shop? Sure, 'tis a shop wher they kape 
the door open t' accommodate the con- 
stant stream of min comin* in t' take 
jobs cheaper thin th' min that has th' 
jobs. 'Tis like this, Hinnessey : Suppose 
wan of these f reebarn Amerycan citizens 
is wurkin' in an open shop fur th' prince- 
ly wages of wan large iron dollar a day 
of tin hours. Along comes another free- 
barn son-of-a-gun an* he sez to th* boss, 
*I think I kin handle th' job for ninety 
cents.' 'Sure,' sez the boss, an' th* wan 
dollar man gits the merry jinglin* can, 
an* goes out into the crool wourld t* ex- 
ercise his inalienable rights as a freebam 
Amerycan citizen an' scab on some other 
poor devil. An* so it goes on, Hinnessey. 
An' who gets the benefits? Thrue, it 
saves the boss money, but he don't care 
no more fer money thin he does for his 
roight eye. It's all principle wid him. 
He hates t* see th* min robbed of their 
indepindince, regardless of inything ilse." 

"But," says Mr. Hennessey, "these open 
shops min ye minshun say they are fur 
th' unions if properly conducted." 

"Shure," said Mr. Dooley, "if properly 
conducted. An' there we are. An' how 
would they have thim conducted? No 
strikes, no rules, no contrachts, no scales, 

hardly any wages, and d ^n few mim- 

bers.** 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 
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UNLOtLt. 



Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 



€5itonaL 



The Fri^bnuith Bros. & Co.. one of tlie 
oldest tobcicco factories in the UnitLfl 
State?, Iiavinyf hegnn biisiiU'Ss in 1810, 
has just been organ i^.td thron^fujiit and 
the products of this old time company 
are now on the market with the Blue 
Label rittaehed to them. 



While in PhiLiddphta last month, hi- 
ternational Presifknt ^[eAllrlrew organ- 
ized a new LiKral Unirm, placing charter 
No. 131 in the eliief city of ihe Key^tr^ne 
State. The members of Xn, i:il are em- 
ployed in the Frishmurh Bros. & Co. 
The Local Union is a luMy yonnjrster. 
and ha*5 the prumi-^e of a brijjihl future. 

On annthtr cnhimn will be found the 
advertisement nf the Frii^hmnth Bm^. & 
Co,, presenting ro the consumer their 
far-famed brand nf trjbjKco^ "Krish- 



mtith*s Original." It is an A-1 pieci 
goods, and this together with the 
that the goods are Union Made c 
mends them to the favorable con si d 
tion of all w*ho have a preference for 
class of goods. 



During the week just past Inte 
tiwial President McAndrew succcede 
organizing the Erwin-Nadal Tobacco 
of Wilson, N. C. This company is : 
manufacturing cigarettes and gradi 
widening the fie!d of their trade. T 
high class goods are meeting with a ' 
considerable success wherever they 
started with the Union Lal>el now 
t ached to the packages. Watch t 
find many new lieMs of consumption 



The W' eekly News Letter, publishei 
the American Federation of Labor, 
just closed its third year of existe 
It started out with a few type-wri 
pages and has responded to the derr 
for expansion until now the issue i 
large as a page of a large daily pa 
At the outset its distribution was ■ 
lined to the Labor press. Since ther 
is>ue has been sought and extendet 
ihe entire labor and reform press, 
many of the daily papers use the ser 
to tibtain reliable news of "Lat 
doings.*' 

The reliability of the service has g 
it the place it has attained. It is 
a lot of garbled stuff made up fro 
bra in. stormed reporter who makes 
living from the half baked and se 
tionai stnff the average reporter like 
till his columns with. 

May the service continue to eirci 
among us and improve, and finally g 
uaie into that all- important featu 
instrument that its originators bop 
see it evolve into when the day corn* 



TIk' Lnbor Forward Movement 
Pitthburgh^ Pa., is meeting with g 
success. Speakers of every known toi 
are on the platform arousing the wor 
of all nationalities to the realtzatbi 
their present condition and urging t 
to get into the band wagon for the | 
of thetn selves and those dependent i 
them. The slogan is to organize F 
burgh in and out, and round at 
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Skilled and unskilled are all invited to 
join in the campaign for the betterment 
of the worker, to get him a better wage 
and to work under a condition that lends 
itself to making good citizens and to lift 
the worker in his own estimation, and 
make him feel as if he had an object in 
life instead of merely being a drudge 
and a slave and give him a beacon light 
to follow so that he may soon find him- 
self and come to the belief that he is a 
man, a citizen with a heart, a soul and a 
mind, and to cultivate some sentiment 
and sjrmpathies and aspirations for the 
higher planes of life, where a little en- 
joyment of the good things of life may 
be had to relieve the bitterness that come 
only too plenteously to the average 
"worker. 

That abundant success may attend the 
efforts of those engaged in the work is 
our sincerest wish. 



of the Legislators will not always be 
against Labor. 



Pennsylvania is adding to her reputa- 
tion as an anti-labor organization State. 
There has just been introduced in the 
Legislature a bill prohibiting strikes, with 
a severe penalty for anyone striking a 
job. 

From the savory reputation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the steel 
trust and the coal operators, it is fair to 
prestmie that the bill just introduced 
found origination in the minds of the 
officials of these labor-hating trusts. The 
motive behind this move is to try to 
further subjugate Labor and make it 
submit to the will and dictation of these 
magnates who have proven their attitude 
toward the workers, who have made 
them what they are, in hoisting them to 
the positions of power and grasping 
greed they now occupy. If these officials 
could only see the nest of trouble they 
are batching for themselves in the near 
future, they would see the advisability of 
presuming a more liberal policy and a 
more considerate attitude towards those 
who create the great wealth they exploit 
and use to such despicable ends. Some 
day these barons of finance will have 
cause to reflect upon what might have 
been, and to regret that their short-sight- 
ed greed made them forget that they are 
conducting a business in America and not 
in some European country. The hands 



The Labor Forward Movement in the 
Smoky City is making great progress. 
The movement was started with the idea 
in mind of strengthening the imions 
which already had existence and organ- 
izing where no organization had pre- 
viously existed and plant the seeds of 
self preservation in minds that had not 
as yet had time, place or a very great 
desire for the protective features of or- 
ganization. It must not be understood 
that the minds referred to could not ap- 
preciate organization when they have 
once grasped it, because this has been 
amply proven in many instances during 
the past year. The effort has been to 
reach over the walls that have been built 
roimd these minds with the express pur- 
pose of preventing the cultivating of 
these minds, the strength of which the 
steel trust and others have had ample 
proof. The promoters of the movement 
know that if the seed can be once planted 
in these minds the fertilization is there 
to make it grow and bear fruit abun- 
dantly. The truth of this knowledge is 
now being proven by the results from 
the work now in hand. The organizers 
have gotten over the fence and it is now 
their pleasure to work and see the frui- 
tion of their untiring efforts. The large 
corps of organizers from all trades and 
callings are working night and day in 
the great work ; speeches are being made 
at meetings that are being held anywhere 
and ever3rwhere, telling the unorganized 
of what depth of degradation they may 
be forced into unless they orgitnize for 
their self protection. The truth is told 
in plain words, and the facts presented 
are stirring the workers to the depths. 
Everybody is working to the end that 
Pittsburgh, the Iron City, may take its 
place in the world of Labor as an or- 
ganized city in fact The work has been 
planned so that the plow shall dig deep 
into the soil and stir the souls of men to 
the uttermost recesses. The steel trust, 
thinking it is just a little wave like the 
I. W. W. started some time ago, have 
resorted to the same tactics of offering 
an increase in wages with the idea of 
later, when the storming of their ports 
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IS over, they will make an equal reduc- 
tion and thus bribnce accounts : but they 
will find that thi^ movement has hcen 
started from a rock foundation and not 
4rom a sandy bottom, as the last one 
was. More power to the boiler— push 
onward to "^ncct-ss. 



NEW SCRAP FACTORY IN CINCINNATI 



Cincinnati now has another scrap to- 
bacco factory. There has just been or- 
ganized the Krnmnitl Tobacco Co,, capi- 
talized at $SO,n(K>. The huilding at 810- 
beins equipped with the iint^i modern 
813 Broadway has been retnodekd and is 
machinery and will hi- in operation nboui 
the first of May. 

The men behind the enterprifie are men 
of experience in the scrap line and suc- 
cess is promised from the start. 

One of the names of the new goods is 
"Worthy," an appropriale name for a 
good pit'co of goods, Tlie products of 
this new conrpany will bear the Union 
Label from the start, a^ the a^^reement 
with Local Xo. 2ri hns already been ne- 
gotiated and signed up. 

We wish the nvw tnterprise an abun- 
dant success. 



SEEKING LIVING COST. 



La Crossk. Wis., ]March 2*,l— In (snlcr 
to furnish a basis lo determine whether 
more than twenty of the Uiirty-three 
labor unions in this city whose contr:>cls 
expire April 1 arc justitlt-d in seckint^ 
advances in wages, owing to the in- 
creased cos!: of living, the Trades mid 
Labor Council has sent a circular lo 
every unif>n man in La Crosse. These 
circulars inqtiire in detail as to the cost 
of tlie various necesriities of life, includ- 
ing practically every item which is neces- 
sary in the rearing of a family and I lie 
maintenance of a household. At ihe 
same time an investigation is being insti- 
tuted among the retailers of the city, and 
a comparison of (he prev^iilint^ prices of 
various commodities with the quotrdinns 
of a year and three year^^ a^^o, is being 
made. Mo^t of the unions contetiiplatc 
submitting new scales, hut are awaiting 
the result of the investsKalion in order 



to determine what amount of i 
they will be jus titled in asking. 



THE UNIOhf MAN AND THE 
HEHBER OF A 



The member of a union is \ 
that pays his dues only when he i 
to. Usually conies to meetings or 
he has an axe to t>e ground- h 
man that will always say that tl 
lias never given him anything 
would get good wages if there n( 
a union in existence. And he ca 
wdiat the officers are doing witt 
money. The above described m< 
rarely found in an open shop. 
Because such a man does not r 
member unless he is forced to, a 
open shop he permits his dues 
and is soon expelled. 

The union man is a very diffei 
son. He attends his meetings r 
takes part in the debate that is l[ 
terest of the union, never perm 
self to be suspended, always i 
extend a friendly hand or act 
brother that may be in distres 
can find him in an open shop, 
hnd him in a union shop becaust 
union uiMi at heart. And to- 
great labor movement is carrie< 
the union men and not by the : 
n J embers of a union. 

The union man criticises wb 
cism is justified and fights for 
thinks right. The so-called me: 
a union kicks at all things, bi 
tights for anything. — Ex. 



UNION MAN ELECTED 



jACKS<kNvr[.t.E. Fr.A., April 4.— 
bukc to the city officials for thei 
attitude toward the trolleymen dt 
street car strike last fall, a unio 
smith has been elected Mayor t 
sonville, Fla., and the hostile elea 
the City Council have also been r 
to private life. Preliminary ; 
ments have been made to comm 
publication of a labor paper anr 
are also being made to increase t 
tetnple fund, a carnival being o 
present time, the proceeds fror 
are to be converted into the tem| 
treasury. 
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SHOW THE LABEL. 



Show me the union label, 

And prove you're a union man, 
Don't adopt some ruse, with a lame ex- 
cuse — 

That's the artful dodger's plan, 
Do not be a sweatshop agent — 

An "alias" tmion man — 
When you're asked to show the label 

"Get by," fairly, if you can. 

Show me the union label. 

It's proof you're on the square. 
You have no excuse to offer 

If the label isn't there, 
With union cards some still believe 

That ends it, there and then ; 
But the union label's treasured 

By all loyal union men. 

Show me the union label 

On your garments, hat and shoes, 
Show me the union label 

On the things you wear and use. 
If your unionism's of the kind 

That reaches to the core, 
When you're asked to show the label 

You'll "come through" without a roar. 
— Thos. H. West 



WHY UNION MEN OBJECT 

TO NON-UNION. 



It is often said by the ignorant and the 
thoughtless: "Why should imion men 
object to work with non-union men? If 
a man does not choose to join a union 
surely he is only exercising the liberty of 
the subject, and his union comrades have 
no right to object to him." But they 
have every right that reason and justice 
can give for their objection. The union 
man is making great sacrifices in order 
to obtain what he considers his rights. 
The non-union man is reaping all the ad- 
vantages, without any of the trouble. 
The union man banded himself with his 
fellows against the aggressive greed of 
the employers of labor, and is giving 
both time and money to the cause he has 
at heart. His imion has to be maintained 
and kept working by the subscriptions of 
the members, and each of the members 
gives his time to the meetings, sometimes 
to a great extent by serving on commit- 
tees, etc. He is struggling hard, no mat- 



ter what it costs, to secure to himself, 
and not only to himself but to his fellow- 
men, a just remuneration for their toil, 
and if, goaded by injustices and op- 
pressed with wrong, he, in agreement 
with this combination of his fellow work- 
men, refuses to work at the terms offered 
by his employer, he suffers and starves, 
that all may reap the benefit. Non- 
unionists work quietly on, openly accept- 
ing all advantages earned by the suffer- 
ing and self-denial of his fellow work- 
man without stretching forth a hand to 
help to obtain them. Unity is strength, 
but that unity in which strength lies is 
destroyed by those who refuse to join 
the union. The efforts of organization 
are rendered fruitless, the toil and suf- 
fering of the workmen futile, by the 
meanness and cowardice of the non- 
imionist. All true union men are pre- 
pared to stand by their union at all times, 
and when circumstances demand it they 
are willing even to quit work, often at a 
great sacrifice to themselves and families. 
What must be their feeling when they 
see their families starving because they 
do not choose to submit to an injustice, 
and then, when in spite of these black 
sheep, the victory is won at the cost of 
the unionists — ^and what a fearful cost 
sometimes! — ^the men who have been 
working along all the time, as well off 
as ever they were, accept the improve- 
ment in their circumstances with a smil- 
ing face and easy conscience as if they 
were, for all their mean and cowardly 
conduct, honest men. The non-unionist 
is a traitor to his fellow workmen, and 
the betrayer of the interest of his class. 
Can it be wondered at that the unionist 
dislikes him? Were the world to reflect 
upon the matter it would treat them with 
contempt. — Exchange. 



False friends are worse than open 
enemies. 



"Friend" is one of the most sacred 
words in the dictionary. 



The way to prevent unnecessary child 
labor and female factory work is to give 
men sufficient wagjs to support families. 
And the way to do this is through or- 
ganization. 
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VERY STRONG WEAPONS 

IK A LABOR WAR. 



M 



Bialvbioent From Social fnlcrcourvc U the 
Hot! Poiioinl of Sociil Paia» — W»rd 
*'Sab'* U Shunned. 



"There is a weapon which is more 
cruel and more powerful than dynamite, 
and which freely invoked hy the contest- 
ants," says Sannul P. Orth in his article 
on *'Th<c Battle Line of Labor/' in the 
World's Work. ^\o one realises the 
effectiveness of ostracism as a war meas- 
ure until he has come into touch with its 
victims. It is the sulitlesi and dcadlie^^t 
of poniards^ Banishment from stM:ial in- 
tercourse is the most poignant of socird 
pains. Many vvorktiKn have told me that 
they joined the union because they want- 
ed to he in fellow .ihip with their neigh- 
bors, a perfectly natural instinct. 

" 'Scab' is the death brand that uni^m 
orthodoxy places on the brow of the 
militant non-conformist. An cxpcriencttl 
'strike-breaker' told me that he has seen 
men shrink from this word wlio were 
not afraid of Riins ans! cudgels. 

"The ban extends to the "scab^s' fnm- 
ily. The word itsdf is the most horribly 
expressive in our language. It suggests 
running sores, abhorrent festers, revolt- 
ing stenches, Dunn|2: the fever of a 
strike this poteiU expk'tive has ^battered 
friendships, split ernigregations and 
broken promises of m;trriapcH 

''The boycott extends this ostracism in 
the town and the neighborhood heyon*! 
the limits of personal acnnaintance The 
necessities of life are often denie<I strike- 
breakers ; dairymen have been known Xn 
refuse them milk, bakers to deny them 
bread, bartenders to with bold them beer, 
even tbtf church has hesitated to offer 
the consolation of faith to the dying and 
undertakers to refuse ihe burial of their 
dead.'^ 



*FOUR AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS." 



You all know the rhyme, but have you 
ever heard what it really means? The 
four and twenty blackbirds represent the 
four and twenty hours. The Ijottom of 
the pie is the world, while the crust is 
the sky that overarches it. The open in j^ 



of the pie is the day dawn, when th 
begin to sing, and surelj such a s 

fit for a king. 

The king, who is represented as 
in his parlor counting out his mo 
the suHj while the gold pieces th 
through his lingers as he counts 
are the golden sunbeams. The 
who sits in the dark kitchen, is the 
and the honey on which she feasts 
moonlight. 

The industrious maid, who is 
garden, at work before her king, tl 
has risen, is daytime, and the clotJ 
hangs out are the clouds. The 
who so tragically end the song b] 
ping off her nose/' arc the sunst 
we have the whole day, if not in 
shell, in a pie. — Ex. 



WHEN IS A UNION MAN— N' 



When he becomes a general kriD 
all acts of his union. 

When he attempts to use the ui 
promote his own personal and 
benefit. 

When he blows hia money f 
flowing suds and permits himself 
suspended for non-payment of du 

When he buys non-union goodi 
out ativmpting to get union goods, 
he tries to use the union for h 
personal and private benefit. 

When you can hear him say : 
the life of me w*ould like to know 
all the money goes that w^e have 
up to that bunch up there. 

When you can hear him say th< 
never got anything for me. T alw; 
good wages before I ever came 
union. 

When he fights with his boss, k 
job through his own fault, then 
the union and attempts to use : 
cat*s paw^ to retaliate. 

He is the one wdio is always tc 
to act on a committee, never has 
visit a sick and disabled brother; 
knows whether the man who wc 
his side is a union man or not. 

He is the man who is toe nai 
ever see beyond his selfish interes 
union man — Xot. — Rochester 
Journal. 
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LABOR IS KING. 



I^bor clears the forests, drains the 
morass, makes the wilderness rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. 

Labor drives the plow and scatters the 
seeds; reaps the harvest and grinds the 
com, and converts it into bread, the staff 
of life. 

Labor tends the pastures, draws the 
water, cultivates the soil, and provides 
with daily sustenance the millions of the 
family of Man. 

I^bor gathers the gossamer net of the 
catepillar, the cotton from the field, and 
the fleece from the flock, and weaves it 
in raiment, soft, warm and beautiful, the 
purple robe of the prince and the gray 
gown of the peasant being alike its 
handiwork. 

Labor molds the bricks, splits the slate, 
quarries the stone, shapes the column 
and erects not only the humble cottage, 
but the gorgeous palace, the tapering 
spire and the stately dome. 

Labor, diving deep in the solid earth, 
brings up its hidden store of coal to feed 
tens of thousands of furnaces. 

Labor explores the veins of deeply 
buried rocks, extracting the gold, silver, 
copper and tin. 

Labor smelts the iron and molds it 
into a thousand shapes for use and or- 
nament from the massive pillar to the 
tiniest needle, from the ponderous 
anchor to the wire gauge, from the 
mighty fly-wheel of the steam engine 
to the polished purse, ring or glittering 
bead. 

Labor hews the gnarled oak and 
shapes the timber, builds the ship and 
guides it over the deep, plunging through 
the billows and wrestling with the tem- 
pest to bear to our shores the product of 
every clime. 

Labor, laughing at difliculties, spans 
majestic rivers, carries viaducts over 
marshy swamps, suspends bridges over 
deep ravines, pierces the solid mountains 
with the dark tunnel, blasting rocks and 
filling hollows, and, while linking to- 
gether all nations of the earth pities the 
proud fool and laughs him to scorn. He 
shall pass to dust, forgotten; but Labor 
will live forever, glorious in its con- 
quests and monuments, and will keep or- 



ganized no matter how many temporary 
defeats it endures. — Ex. 



The trade unions are the reflects in 
organized, crystalized form of the best 
thought, activity and hopes of the wage 
workers. They represent the aggregate 
expression of discontent of labor with 
existing economic, social and political 
misrule. The trade unions are exactly 
what the wage workers are, and can be 
made exactly what they may please to 
make them. Activity or sluggish, keen 
or dtdl; narrow or broad-gauged, just 
as the members are intellectual or other- 
wise. But, represent as they may either 
of these alternatives, the trade union is 
the best form of organization for the 
toilers to protect their present interests, 
as well as to work out their salvation 
from all wrong. 

In politics we shall be as we always 
have been, independent Independent of 
all parties, regardless under which name 
they may be known. The only interest 
we shall have in either is their real, not 
merely their avowed, attitude toward 
labor. We shall endeavor to aid in ex- 
posing the folly of being a union man 
364 days in the year and failing to re- 
member the union man's duty on election 
day. But we shall unqualifiedly oppose 
the attempt to impress the thought upon 
the workingmen that so long as they 
"vote right" on one day in the year, they 
may be remiss in their membership and 
all their other duties every other day in 
the year.— -Ex. 



UNION IDEALS. 



The ideal of trade unions is to classify 
all labor of one trade and to fix a stand- 
ard of wages, hours of work, etc., not 
that all men shall receive the same wages, 
but that they shall be paid equally for 
equal work; to allow the laboring men 
to live like Americans, with schools for 
the proper education of their children, 
with an eight hour day, with laws mak- 
ing it unlawful to employ child labor, 
with laws to take care of the personal 
safety of workmen, with progressive in- 
stitutions and sanitary housing, and last, 
with laws granting free speech and free 
press. — ^John Mitchell. 
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POWER OF ORGANIZATION. 



SUSTAINS SHORTER HOURS. 



It is true that single trade unions often 
have been beaten in pitched battles 
against superior forces of united capiiat, 
but such defeats are by no means dis- 
astrous. On the contrary, they arc use- 
ful in calling the attention of the work- 
ers to the necessity of thorough organi- 
zation^ of the inevitable obligation of 
bringing the yet unorganized workers 
into the union, of uniting the hitherto 
disconnected local unions into national 
unions, and of affecting a yet higher 
unity by the affiliation of all national and 
international unions in one grand federa- 
tion, in which each and all trade organi- 
zations would be as distinct as the bil- 
lows, yet one as the sea. In the work of 
the organization of labor the most ener- 
getic, wisest and devoted of us, when 
working individually, cannot hope to be 
successful, but by combining our efforts 
all may. And the combined action of ihe 
unions when exerted in favor of any one 
union will certainly be more efficacious 
than the action of any one union, no 
matter how powerful it may be, if ex- 
erted in favor of an organization or a 
partially organized mass.— Ex. 



UPHOLDS INITIATIVE LAW, 



Denver, Colo. — The Statu Supreme 
Court has uphdd the initiative and refer- 
endum law. The court held that the 
people have power to iniiiarc an act re- 
pealing any law passed by the Le£*i^la- 
ture- A tangle in legislation is ajjparent 
at this time, owing tn the fact that two 
eight- hour laws, one i nil la led by tlie em- 
ployers and one hy the working poi>ple, 
were both adopted. 

The Supreme Court in its recent 
opinion declared that the Leyi.^laLnre had 
the right to pass a now eight-Imur ]:i\v 
to replace two initiated laws pnssed Ijy 
the people last fall. The court rltclared 
that tile will of the people is snprenie 
and that any law parsed hy the Legisla- 
ture could he repealed under the iniiia- 
tive and referendum. 



Too many of us contemplate our 
troubles through a magiufying glais. 



Washington, D. C. — The Supreme 

Court of Illinois held, in the case of 
People vs. Elerdtngr that limiting the 
hours of labor of women in hotels to 10 
hours per day, while placing no limita- 
tion upon them ia boarding houses and 
other like place Sp was not an tinconstitu- 
tional discrimination, because the public 
nature of the hotel business furnished a 
proper ground for class ification* 



PASS LOAN SHARK BILL. 



jEFFERSO>r City, Mo., April 4.^The 
anti-loan shark bill, which requires 
money lenders to take out a license and 
fixing the maximum interest at 2 per cent 
per month, has been passed unanimously 
by the Senate, Violation of the act is 
made a misdemeanorj punishable by a 
fine of from $100 to $500 or by imprison- 
ment for not less than thirty days or 
more than ninety days. It is further 
provided that on conviction of the of- 
fending money lender he shall forfeit to 
the borrower the entire amount remain- 
ing unpaid Every money tender must 
pay a hcense of $25 per year and in ad- 
dition furnish a bond of $2,500. No loan 
greater than $300 can be made to any 
individual 



EIGHT-HOUR BILL VETOED, 

Carson City, Nev,, March 29.^Ik»v. 
Oddie has vetoed the bill establishing an 
eight-hour <lay for women in Nevada. 
He contended that conditions are not 
ri^h! at this time for such a measure to 
liL'Come law. 



ANSWER THIS. 



Did you ever hear of non-union men 
banding themselves together to get 
shorter hours or better wages? Or to 
systematically care for their sick or 
aged? Or to make legislation for com- 
mon good? Or to publish newspapers or 
tnaj^^a^.ines for the general uplift? Did 
yon ever know a non-union man who 
WTi^ proud nf being such? Why not? — 
Cleveland Federationist. 
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FRISHMUTH'S 
ORIGINAL" 



] UNION MADE 



Coupons in Every Package 
Send for sample 



FEDERATION GROWING. 



WASHiNCTON.—The average member- 
ship of the American Federation of La- 
bor for the fiscal year 1912, as reported 
to the Rochester convention by Secretary 
Morrison, was 1,774,760. The average 
membership for the first five months of 
the present fiscal year, October to Feb- 
ruary, inclusive, shows anincrease of 
172,527, or a grand average paid member- 
ship on February 28, 1912, of 1,947,287. 
The month of January was the banner 
month in the history of the Federation, 
the paid membership for that month 
reaching 1,979,420. This latter figure is 
closely hugging the 2,000,000 mark, for 
with but the addition of 20,580 members 
for January the goal would have been 
reached. The organizing campaign of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
adding members, and it is confidently 
expected that the prediction made last 
fall that a prodigious growth would be 
made in the coming year will be realized 
and the membership roll permanently 
fixed beyond the 2,000,000 mark. 



DID SHE DO IT? 



A school teacher received the follow- 
ing note from the mother of one of her 
pupils : "Dear Miss — You writ me about 
Sammy. I hereby give you permission to 
beet him enytime it is necessary to learn 
him lessons. He is just like his father— 
you have to learn him with a club. Pound 
noledge into him. I want him to get it, 



and don't pay no attenshion to whaht his 
father says. I'll handle him." 



SHORT DAY AND EFFICIENCY. 



A Boston concern, which keeps an 
elaborate cost system to determine the 
efficiency of employes, reduced the work- 
ing day from ten to nine hours and 
found the employes did so much more 
and better work that a reduction to eight 
hours followed. The improvement in 
quality and increase in quantity of work 
again was so gratifying that the company 
has announced it will establish a seven 
hour day. 



The trade union movement is con- 
structive and not destructive; it docs 
not endeavor to tear down, but to build 
up. It does not propose to lower the 
standard of civilization; but it aims to 
level up to a higher moral and social 
stature. It does not advocate the de- 
struction of wealth; but favors a fairer 
and more equal distribution. 



Many a superintendent is dismissed 
for overdriving a delicate machine who 
wouldn't be dismissed for overdriving an 
overtaxed man. You can discard your 
man and replace him. You are less apt, 
therefore, to look upon your men as the 
essential, vital foundation part of your 
whole business. It is time that property 
as compared with humanity, should take 
second place."— President Wibon. 
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PLUG TOBACCO 

Scotten Dillon Company 



Smokers, Attention! 



I 



When you buy Royal, Joues Pickings or 
Golden Leaf, granulated smoking tobacco, 
you smoke Union Made goods. These 
brands always please. Do not bite the 
tongue— they are cool and fragrant. 
Remember ihey are union made goadg^ tearing tbe uaian i 




Madeby East Tcnncssee Tobacco C 

GREENVILLE, TENNESSEE 



GO YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 




WANTED: TOBACCO N 

to purchifte bread ottly vhid 



TnADE Marks 
Copyrights Ac, 

Anron^ petiilJni & BkeK'h u«d rieBcnptUm mat 
qrulct^j ajSH^^rtAln our oplnum fr^e whet bur ad 
(OTflntlnTi is prnb*b]y puiorHJihla Cmnmunic*^ 
tloniitrictly^'onfSrteTitiaL HftNOBOOIt yn PaieoU 
tout fre*». i>\^^i>^^X nuenf r for B^curlnff pmtflm*. 

P&tontfl tjihcQ ihrLiniih Mynn * r<), n9C«JT« 
w^fziai n/^f tcf» without thiirget li ^lia 

ScietiUfic JInicricati. 

(mttttlOTi gf nnf iClPTitint liurnal. TeoTkft, f* % 
r*w 1 ff>iir monttiB, IL Sola Oj aJi: nows(ie*]ert, 

MUNN&Co.="""-""'' New York 

Btuieb Oia€»« ttsa F £IU W&tblncion, U, C. 




THIS 



l^rt la the only wcspon the bal 
iijve which Hids them iti srcurin^] 
rp asDtmblc warkinff houTS, and drC 
tarv working caaditionm. Brrftd, 
not bear thr aliove label b TEUS'^ 
uaion ntid perhaps SCABprnade. i 
bread without titk tabeL aiid th^ 
bakery workirrii in I heir atruj^l^ 
Brcfld Tnisi ind all nott-unlo* 6Tt| 

Some men m business get 
up when compelled to Iiusip 
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Named Shoes are frequently 

made in Non-Union 

Factories. 

DO NOT BUY 
ANY SHOE 

no matter what its name, unless it bears a plain 

and readable impression of this Union Stamp. 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp are always 

Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of the 

Union Stamp. 




Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

240 SUMNER STBEETt BOSTON, MASS. 

JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sedy-Treas. 




mGhew 

PENH 

Tobacco 





learUilonSUmpSkoog 

Your Shoe Dealer CAM 
and wux give yon what 

YOU WANT. 

UnioB MtB shonld in- 
fluence shoedealers in the interest of 
IMOD ShCMWOI kci'S. 

Visit your dealers and take no exenseo. 
No ikarge or royalty for the Union Staenp. 
Send for list of factories, 

SutMcribe for the ^'IMoii BmI mtf ShotWMfctr.^ 
Fifty cents per year. 

BOOT AND SBOE W0BKC8S UNIOB, 
N». 4S4 ALBANY BUILDIN6. • BOSTON. MAM. 



OLD ESTABLISHED UNION MADE BRANDS 

On the Square 

Cup Index Handspike 

Kismet Natural Leaf Day's Work 



Golden Glow SL""!.r 



Full Pay SL\".":r 



Satisfaction Cut Plug 

STRATER BROTHERS TOBACCO CO., BRANCH 
BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 



LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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NOW ON SALE 

For UNION MEN 
and Friends of Unioo Labor. 



Mad* la Ctacfamatl and la tha aaljr 
fMlanr la tha aooaliy wUeh kaa 
aioptad tha aljlivhiiar waittag <ar. 



THB 



EIGHT-HOUR TOBACCO CO. 



JOBSON PRINTING 

COMPANY ^^^ 



Printers of 



ZCobacco Mother 



647 West Hill Street 



LOUISVILLE, KY, 




PUCE a CENTS 



S6e 

UNION LABBL 

induced Ok. triaJ 
MBR.it made it 

A SUCCESS 

aie write wm otNr Braids 
equally GOOD 

Aak lor Samples 
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Union Made Tobaccos 

FINE OUT 
Ql«ba, High Court, N«rvet ExpioM, Target, Hope, Blua Lab«l, Blua 
Unt^ Detroit, Fearleaa, 8wo«t Myrtle, Antl-Tmat, World, D. T. C. 

P1.UGI8 

Delmonico, Famo, The Five, Nerve Navy, Hand Made, Globe, 8now 
Apple, High Court, Eden, in Line, Fruit Juice, Prime, TruetT Nit, Hope 
Navy, Our Nation. 

8MOKINGI8 



FLAKE CUT. 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUQ8. 
Roman Mixture 
Gold Flake 
Blue Label 
Hope 

Globe Union Made 
Navy Jack 
Sam and John 
K.of L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada Royal Navy 
5 Cent 

Police 

SLICED PLUG. 
American Girl 
Pipe Dream 



SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wohforlno 
Navy Cllppinge 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS. 
Duke of York 
Geld Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All Leaf 
Sweet Roee 
Hope 
Adam 
Blemarek 
Oronoco 
Standard Time 
Tige 
Now or Never 



GRANULATED. 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 
Glebe Mixture 
Hope Mixtufi 
Uncle Tom 
Spot Caeh 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Juice 
Dan Tucker 
Pug 
Heron 



And nameroas other brands bearing our trade-marks. 

Globe Tobacco Co. 

MantifacttirerSp Detroitp MicK^U. S. A« 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workers' interna- 
tional Union Label. 
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ZDbe ZLobacco Motket. 



Couistrille, Kg. 



Vol. 17 



September, 1913 



No. 9 



The Tobacco Worker. 

PUBUSHED MONTHLY BY 
THE TOBACCO WORKERS' INTCRNAriONAL UNION 



Entered at the Post Office at I<oaUville, Ky., ai 
second class matter. 



aaBSCRIPTION, FlFfY CBNTS PBR YEAR 



Adrertising rates made known upon application 



The Tobacco Worker. 



THE OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHER. 



Could we but draw back the curtain 

That surrounds each other's lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we would find it clearer, 

Purer than we judge we should — 
We would love each other better 

If we only understood. 

Could we judge all deeds by motives. 

See the good and bad within, 
Often we would love the sinner 

All the while we loathed the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 

To overthrow integrity. 
We would judge each other's errors 

With more patient charity. 

If we knew the care and trials, 

Knew the efforts all in vain, 
All the bitter disappointment, 

Understood the loss and pain. 
Would the grim external roughness 

Seem, I wonder, just the same? 
Would we help where now we hinder? 

Would we pity where we blame? 

Ah, we judge each other harshly. 
Knowing not life's hidden force. 

Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbulent at its source; 

Seeking not amid the evil 
All the golden strains of good— 



Oh, we'd love each other better, 
If we only understood. 

— Selected. 



TRADE UNIONS. 



Higher wages can only be secured by 
yourself through your trade organization. 
Any field of endeavor must be organized 
to be successful. Wake up. It's time to 
get busy. 

In union there is strength, and in 
strength there is knowledge, and in 
knowledge there is health, and in health 
there is happiness, and all sensible people 
want to be happy. 

Don't satisfy yourself that you have 
done your whole duty when you have 
joined the labor union. That's only the 
beginning. It's primary. There's lots 
more to be done. Be a missionary. 
Spread the bright message of unionism. 



CHINA AND THE TELEGRAPH. 



China was confronted with a stiff prob- 
lem at the introduction of the telegraph. 
It was hopeless to think of combining 
the western Morse dots and dashes in 
sufficient variety to express the 3,000 or 
4,000 characters used by a fairly literate 
Chinese, not to speak of the entire 40,000 
or so known to the highly educated men 
of that race. A phonetic system was 
barred by the fact that the same Chinese 
monosyllable means different things, ac- 
cording to the context or intonation and 
also by the diversity of dialects. A Dane, 
Professor Schellerup, found the solution. 
The 7,000 characters most commonly 
used are given their equivalents in a code 
of numerals and these numerale are tele- 
graphed. Thus, "cash" in the code is 
6,030. If any one wanted to telegraph 
the number 6,030 itself he would send the 
code equivalents of the words "six," 
"thousand" and "thirty." 
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GIOWTH OF UmOllS. 



Capital Shews WaakMta U Prvteadisg to 
Igaora Labor. 

There are those who chafe at what 
they regard as the slow growth of the 
trade union movement, says the Shoe 
Workers^ Journal, They are im(>atient 
because it is not immediately as power- 
ful as they recognize it could and would 
be if it embraced the entire wage-earning 
populatioa 

There are those, however, to whom 
the growth of the union movement ap- 
pears healthy and vigorous, all things 
considered. It is only a few years ago 
that the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor was around 600,000. 
A committee of the National Manufac- 
turers' convention in Detroit recently re- 
ported in opposition to the union label 
idea that the entire membership of 
unions committed to the union label 
proposition was only 400,000. At one 
time this statement might have been ap- 
plied to the American Federation of 
Labor with truth, but it would be about 
twenty years ago, or, in other words, the 
figures are about twenty years behind the 
times. 

In the last twenty years the American 
labor movement, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, has mul- 
tiplied five times, and there are more 
than five times as many people com- 
mitted to the union label idea than the 
committee of the manufacturers con- 
ceded. The trouble with the manufac- 
turers is that they underestimate the 
union strength, and they speak foolishly 
when they imagine that a retail dealer 
will refuse to handle union label pro- 
ducts demanded by a thousand employes 
and put in their place non-union pro- 
ducts demanded by one employer. 

It would be better for employing in- 
terests to recognize that the steady 
growth of the movement must be based 
upon strong fundamental reasons and 
that it is better to treat with it in toler- 
ance and liberality with a view to in- 
dustrial peace rather than to be perpetu- 
ally making ineffective efforts to supress 
the insupressible. 

To those members of organized labor 



who feel impatient and who imae^e that 
the growth of the movement is slow we 
repeat the statement that the American 
trade union movement has multiplied by 
fiwt in the last twenty years, and, with 
all due respect to their opinions, this is 
not slow growth. On the contrary, the 
rate of growth is perhaps fully as fast 
as is healthful, meaning by this that it 
is just as essential th^t the movement 
should grow on sound lines as that it 
should gfrow in large numbers, and if it 
grow on sound lines it must be by the 
increasing intelligence of the rank and 
file of its membership, and this increas- 
ing intelligence must be the product of 
education and experience in union prin- 
ciples and work as well as in the every- 
day affairs of life. 

The gfrowth spoken of in which the 
American labor movement multiplies by 
five in twenty years is natural growth, 
and when we speak of 2,007,650 members 
we speak of 2,007,650 members in good 
standing whose dues are paid within 
reasonable limits, and these figures do 
not include many thousands of other 
members who are not financially in good 
standing, but who are considered union 
members and are expected and without 
doubt intend to reinstate themselves. 



OLD MAXIMUM WAGE LAWS. 



The maximum wage was invented in 
England long before the minimum was 
thought of. It came about after the 
plague of 1348 had swept away half the 
population. Work was at a standstill for 
want of workers, and wages went up so 
enormously that the state thought it ne- 
cessary to fix a limit. The state did 
more. It ordered that the laborer should 
not merely accept gratefully what was 
offered him, but that he must not leave 
his parish in search of another master 
on pain of having the letter "F" (for 
fugitive) branded upon his forehead. 
Statutes of this kind were popular up to 
Elizabeth's time, when the last of the 
series was passed, "in the hc^e that it 
should banish idleness, advance hus- 
bandry and yield unto the hired person, 
both in the time of scarcity and in the 
time of plenty, a convenient proportion 
of wages." — Ex. 
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EIGHT HOUR BILL IN 

THE STATE OF OREGON. 



Salem, Om. — If the universal Eight- 
Hour bill, filed under the initiative to be 
voted on at the next general election, 
should become a law it would revolution- 
ize the industries of the state. 

The measure is drafted to apply to 
every industry, every business or voca- 
tion or profession in the state. No one 
is to be permitted, under its provisions, 
to work for more than eight hours out 
of nine consecutive hours a day, or more 
than 48 hours a week. The measure 
says: 

"This law, and the provisions thereof, 
shall apply, with equal force, to each, 
any, and every person, man, woman, boy 
or girl employed for pay, remuneration, 
profit, or compensation of any kind what- 
soever; in, on, around or about each, 
any and every cafe, club, hotel, restau- 
rant, farm, foundry, hospital, canning or 
packing plant, factory, lumber yard, log- 
ging camp, sawmill, oil, steam or electric 
railway, railroad station, depot round- 
house, or on the tracks, engines, cars or 
other equipment of an oil, steam or elec- 
tric railway or railroad, or express, 
teaming and draying concerns, to tele- 
phone, telegraph, engineering, mechani- 
cal, mercantile, mining, foundry, iron 
and machine work, to laborers, domes- 
tics, artisans, mechanics and tradesmen 
in the building trades, to office, store, 
barber shop, garage, workshop, ship, 
wharf, warehouse and waterfront work, 
anywhere and everywhere . within the 
state of Oregon. By this law neither 
manual labor, trades, nor the professions 
shall be exempted, but every form of 
labor, skilled or unskilled, as well as 
every trade and profession, and persons 
working therein or thereat, shall be in- 
cluded, in, by and under this law, and 
the same shall be included, in, by and 
under this law, within the state of 
Oregon. 

"Further, be it enacted, that, children 
or relatives of employers or their agents 
shall not be exempt under this law, and 
the same shall be included, in, by and 
under this law." 

The measure provides that the Labor 



Commissioner must see to the enforce- 
ment of its provisions, and if he does not 
do this immediately it becomes manda- 
tory upon the Governor to remove the 
Labor Commissioner from office. 

The only exception to the provisions 
of the law is in case of accidents or fires 
or floods, when persons may be employed 
more than eight hours a day at double 
pay for overtime. 



DAN WALLACE IS A REAL WORKER. 



There lives in Detroit, the automobile 
centre of the United States, one of the 
most active of independent workers — 
Dan Wallace, ex-Secretary of the Tobac- 
co Workers. Mr. Wallace is a man past 
the middle age mark, sharp featured, 
keen and precise. For years he has 
traveled the Atlantic Coast and Middle 
West speaking before the various unions 
advocating the use of Union Label to- 
baccos. 

Dan Wallace theorizes as follows: 
Co-operation is the father of freedom; 
monopoly is the violator of rights. The 
Union Label on a package of tobacco or 
on a box of cigars, is the only criterion 
which shows the tobacco is not made by 
the Tobacco Trust, being the stamp of 
independence. He maintains that the 
Tobacco Trust will not recognize the 
Union Label, therefore union made 
goods are absolutely independent, while 
on the contrary goods without the Union 
Label may be controlled by the Trust 
and be represented as independent goods. 
To prove his contention he cites the fact 
that every factory that had the Union 
Label and afterwards was swallowed up 
by the Trust immediately dispensed with 
the label. 

Day and night Dan Wallace worked 
for the interests of the Union made to- 
baccos. He traversed every foot of the 
Chicago stock-yards sampling and bring- 
ing to the attention of the stock-yard 
workers the evils of the Tobacco Trust 
In the Union Labor halls from the 
Brooklyn temple to the border line of 
Canada his voice has been heard de- 
nouncing the Tobacco Trust. In the 
shoe towns of Lynn and Brockton, the 
cotton towns of Fall River, Lowell and 
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Lawrence his appeal has gone forth to 
the workers to awaken from their leth- 
argy and come forth and help their 
brothers of the tobacco works. 

Dan Wallace has a sincere, earnest, 
forceful manner when talking to his 
audience and his voice is clear and 
resonant, his main strength being in the 
fact that he knows the insidious methods 
of the Tobacco Trust and being an ex- 
cellent expositor he is able to portray 
those methods vividly before this audi- 
ence. 

In speaking he tells the union men if 
they lived up to what they pretend there 
wouldn't be any Tobacco Trust. Never 
mincing matters with his audience, he 
always points out in words of fiery glow 
the great mistake the union men have 
made in not buying union goods. He is 
a big asset to the independent movement. 
The good he has done and is doing in 
his own particular way is of immense 
benefit to the independent cause. 



It is the duty of our members, if they 
are working with non-members, to do 
their best to get them to join the order, 
and then if they fail, to put into practice 
the theory of "no card, no favors,*' and 
see to it that you give them to under- 
stand by your actions that you do not 
consider them as one of you, and there- 
fore not entitled to any favors. There 
is hardly a day passes but some of them 
will ask favors of you, and then is the 
time to remind them that as they are not 
members of the union and do not con- 
tribute to its support, that you cannot 
accommodate them. — Ex. 



AN APPEAL FOR THE BLUE LABEL. 



Washington, D. C, Aug. 6, 1913.— To 
Organised Labor, Greeting — With the 
possible exception of a few other unions, 
no organization has so severely felt the 
remorseless and destructive hand of the 
trust as has the Cigarmakers' Interna- 
tional Unioa As soon as the American 
Tobacco Company, the trust, started the 
manufacture of cigars, its first step was 
to employ non-union women and girls at 
frightfully low wages and long hours. 
We have found it a difficult and uphill 



task to organize these workers. In our 
efforts to do so and to maintain the 
splendid advantages we have thus far 
obtained for our membership, we ask 
the loyal moral support of trade unionists 
and friends. 

Without discussing the fundamental 
economic issues of the trust question, 
we say the cigar trust will not employ 
union people if they know it and can 
help it. You can be of wonderful assist- 
ance to us in the simple demanding of 
cigars bearing the Union Blue Label of 
our organization and by refusing all 
others. For years non-union manufac- 
turers and the trust have tried to make 
the public believe that non-um'on cigars 
contain a better quality than the union- 
made article, and some smokers have 
been fooled into the belief that this is 
true. The jobber and retailer in- cigars 
helps this false statement on because he 
can buy the non-union product a little 
cheaper. The real facts arc that the 
union made cigar is equal to if not better 
than the non-union product. The non- 
union manufacturer, because of low 
wages, reaps a larger margin of profit, 
and these unscrupulous manufacturers 
are the only beneficiaries, while the real 
worker, the wage-earner, is left in want, 
privation, poverty, starvation and hope- 
less despair. 

You can be helpful in remedying this 
condition of affairs by refusing to use 
the cigars of those who put the dollar 
above humanity, and who, while piling 
up great wealth and building palaces foi; 
themselves, are forcing the masses into 
hovels, abject poverty and into industrial 
servitude worse than hades, and to pre- 
mature decay and final dissolution. You 
can be helpful to us and the real cause 
of humanity by demanding the union 
labeled cigars and discouraging the use 
of all others, and we as unionists re- 
spectfully ask you to do so. 

With assurance of appreciation of past 
and continued favors in this direction, 
I am in behalf of the Cigar Makers' 
International Union, with all good 
wishes, 

Yours fraternally, 
G. W. Perkins, Int. Pres, 

The above letter, which the Cigar 
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Makers' International Union requests its 
publication and distribution, tells the 
facts plainly that exist in their cigar 
making industry, particularly as it applies 
to the American Tobacco Comapny. 

Organized labor and its friends are, 
therefore, requested to give heed to this 
appeal, and render all assistance possible 
to the Cigar Makers by refusing to pur- 
chase cigars of any kind unless the Union 
Blue Label appears upon the box. 

Hoping that organized labor and its 
friends will respond effectively to this 
appeal, which has the endorsement of 
this department, I remain. 

Yours fraternally, 
Thomas F. Tracy, 

Secretary- Treasurer. 



THE PSALM OF LABOR. 



For centuries I have served mankind. 
For ages I have borne the burdens of the 
world. 

I have stirred the earth. I have made 
it to bring forth increase. 

I have caused the desert to blossom 
and changed the wilderness into a 
garden. 

I have garnered the grain. I have 
gathered the fruit. 

I have fed the world. I have provided 
food for all the people. 

I have tamed wild beasts and made 
them the servants of man. 

I have woven fibers into cloth and 
fashioned garments. I have clothed the 
people. 

I have hewn down mountains and 
transformed the rock into human habi- 
tation. 

I have felled the giants of the forest 
and made them furnish comfort and pro- 
tection to man. 

I have gone down into the bowels of 
the earth and forced her to give up her 
treasure. 

I have wrought in the glare of the 
furnace, undaunted by the hissing of . 
steam and clanging of steel. 

I have enriched the nations. I have 
produced the wealth of the world. 

But mine eyes have been blinded, and 
my hands have been shackled. 

I did not see that the wealth I had 



created was mine nor that the things of 
life belonged to me. 

But the scales are falling from my 
eyes. I am beginning to see. 

I will arise in my strength. I will 
break my chains. 

I will take what belongs to me. I will 
lay hold on my* own. 

I will bring comfort and abundance to 
all. I will bring peace and joy to the 
multitude. 

All mankind will be blessed, all the 
inhabitants of the earth made glad. 

For I am greater than greed. I am 
mightier than mammon. 

I am LABOR.—Ada M. Stimson, 
Holly, Colo. 



WELFARE WORK LAST. 



Secretary Redfield, himself an em- 
ployer of labor, speaking of welfare 
work, is quoted as follows: "The wise 
manufacturer understands that the men 
in his shop are more important to him 
than his machinery and that their wages 
do not constitute an expense, but take the 
tangible form of an investment. The 
new conscience — ^and I am going back to 
a favorite expression of my own — ^teaches 
that the well paid worker, free from 
over-strain, fatigue or disease, is the 
cheapest producer. Let us say that you 
are employed in my foundry. The mo- 
ment I realize that your health and hap- 
piness, not to mention your prosperity, 
are, aside from a human view of your 
case, assets to me you get light, pure air 
and the means of doing your work with- 
out danger to your health and efficiency. 
A happy employe means a happy em- 
ployer. Good wages, steady jobs and 
decent hours, then welfare work — with- 
out those three fundamentals or any one 
of them welfare work is a failure and 
can't fool the youngest boy or stupidest 
man in the establishment." 



ASSISTED. 



"Bridget does your mistress assist you 
in cooking?" 
"Yis ; very much." 
"How does she do it?" 
"By leaping out of the kitchen." 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it. 

€6itoriaL 

The greatest instrument for good, and 
the protection of the weak against the 
oppression of the strong, is the Trade 
Union. 



One of the differences between the 
A. F. of L. and the I. W. W. is that the 
latter has to stop to sew up rents, while 
the former has no rents to sew. 



Despite the much-heralded dissolution 
of the Tobacco Trust, there are many 
who have not accepted the mathematical 
problem that one divided by four does 
not still equal one. 



Social unrest will always continue so 
long as the unequal distribution of the 
products of Labor continue as they have 
in the past. The differences are too 
great to promote contentment. 



One of the cardinal objects of the 
Trade Union is to reverse an existing 
condition, which is to put humanity above 
the dollar, for too long a time has the 
dollar held first place. A reversal of 
position, putting the dollar in the second 
place, will have a wholesome efiFect 



The thoughtful student of to-day is 
the one who sees things as they are in 
the economic world, and is meditating 
as to how long things may go on as they 
now are. They can see that the bonds of 
restraint are becoming more taut each 
year and if not relieved, must let go— 
and then what? 



It is reported that the average worker 
employed in the various industries in this 
country produces nearly $1,300.00 of the 
wrsMi of this country ^aok fiear, and he 
gets as his share only a little over $400.00. 
Who gets the difference of nearly 
$900.00? Is it a fair return for the effort 
put forth by the one who does the actual 
creating? 



There is a large orchard in which have 
been planted the trees of invention, the 
creations of the minds of the workers, 
the artisans. These trees are bearing 
fruit in abundance, but the capitalistic 
steel-pointed fence which surrounds the 
orchard preserves the fruit for the 
mighty ; the lowly are warned to refrain 
from climbing the fence, although the 
fruit is growing on the trees they planted 
themselves. 



Under normal conditions, the man — the 
head of the house — should be able to 
earn a sufficient amoimt to keep the wife 
at home and the children in school until 
they reach the age when they may prop^ 
erly take their places in this work-a-day 
world. One of the darkest blots on our 
civilization is the fact that in too many 
cases the wife and the children must go 
out and help to earn enough to keep the 
family in food and raiment, and then in 
too many cases the earnings of the whole 
family only enables the supplying of the 
cheapest necessities for the sustaining of 
life. 

Is there no remedy for the existence 
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of such a state of affairs in a country 
like ours, with all its boasted liberty, 
equal rights, freedom, and civilization? 



ences of greed and corporate oppression 
is spreading and finding new adherents 
each day. 



One big Union — ^it sounds big. The 
idea is to embrace all workers of all 
crafts and trades under one banner with 
three letters in the centre. The big idea 
looked well to those who could not see 
through a rail fence when the gap was 
down, but to the one who knew some- 
thing of differences of human opinion, 
and the students of human nature, the 
rosy hue seen by the ardents was not 
seen by the closer observers. The task 
of fusing the whole into one homogen- 
ous mass, as so much inanimate metal 
melted and run into a one-mind mould, 
is one that brighter heads than the farm- 
ers of the I. W. W. ever dared to be or 
would not undertake. They know full 
well that the many refining processes 
that the whole must have passed through 
before even a semblance of solidity hoped 
for by the I. W. W. ardents could be 
approached. 

The best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft a-glee. 



That the Trade Union Movement is 
becoming more stable each year as it 
grows older is proven by the fact that it 
holds its own with less fluctuations dur- 
ing the periods of good times, when 
employment is plenty, and the periods 
when employment is less plentiful. It 
proves also that education is sending the 
roots of the Union Movement deeper 
and deeper into the fabric of the social 
life. The workers are realizing that in 
the Trade Union there is permanency of 
purpose and good that was not seen in 
years gone by, when it was the habit to 
drop their membership in the Union 
when slack times came around. They 
have learned that the Union is of more 
benefit in slack times than it used to be. 
In addition to this, it has been raised to 
a higher plane of usefulness in protect- 
ing the most vital interests of the work- 
ers at all times, whether in good times or 
bad. The knowledge that the Trade 
Union is daily becoming a stronger 
factor in promoting and protecting the 
men of Labor from the blasting influ- 



To raise the standard of education of 
the people of our country should be the 
aim of every citizen. The higher the 
standard of education in any country, the 
higher is the standard of everything else. 
A high educational standard of the peo- 
ple of a country lends to higher aspira- 
tions, ambitions, and higher standards in 
living, and all other essentials which go 
to make a people of a high moral and 
intellectual standing, with a good Gov- 
ernment as a result. 

We, here in America, have too large a 
percentage of illiteracy. One hundred 
and six persons in every thousand over 
ten years of age are illiterates. This per- 
centage is too high for an enlightened 
people such as we claim to be. It is true 
that we have been the dumping ground 
for illiterates from other .countries, but 
the percentage above referred to is not 
composed altogether of foreigners — sl 
very large part of it is of people bom in 
these United States of ours, and the 
Trade Unions are not without a goodly 
number of them. But the Trade Unions 
are working to the end of decreasing the 
ignorance of the present and future 
generations by using every enlightening 
means toward higher standards of educa- 
tion and necessarily following a higher 
standard of citizenship. The best gov- 
ernments are in countries where the 
common people have the greatest voice 
in government affairs. 



To the Indian, tobacco smoking is as 
dear to him as his religion. In fact, the 
Indians believe that there will be tobacco 
in unending plenty in the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds and that the Great Spirit 
has prepared this especially for them. It 
is related that in the early years, before 
the pale faces had displaced the Indians, 
and the good French priests were trying 
to convert the Indians to Christian ways, 
that one especially ardent worker had 
spent many long months acquiring the 
Indian language, so as to address his 
hearers in their own tongue, and later 
had secured the ear of the chief and his 
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braves and was interpretating the Scrip- 
tures and describing the beauties of 
heaven and warning them of the dangers 
of hell, and had a large class about, as 
he thought, ready to embrace the pale- 
face Christian religion, and was exhort- 
ing with all the convincing words he 
could command, when the old chief 
solemnly arose and asked the priest the 
pointed question, "Is there any tobacco 
in your heaven?" The priest answered, 
"No." "Then," said the chief, rising 
again to speak, and all the braves as- 
sembled, "we will maintain the faith of 
our fathers. In our heaven there is 
plenty of tobacco for all of us, and we 
cannot believe that there can be any 
heaven without tobacco." 



In an article in the Survey, just recent- 
ly. Professor of Political Economy of the 
Columbia University, Henry R. Seager, 
hits a big nail on the head. He refers to 
the mission of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, which was recently appoint- 
ed by President Wilson, and offers some 
timely suggestions for the commission to 
look into. His position is that Labor 
resents the partiality with which various 
laws have been applied to the actions of 
both the employer and employes upon 
cases coming under the same law. The 
application of the law and its penalties 
let the employer go practically free, but 
the employe must suffer the penalties. 
The professor cites some instances of 
the kind as examples of how the courts 
have construed the same law as applied 
to the two different elements that have 
been made defendents in similar cases. 
The professor is right in his position in 
the case. It works on the feelings of the 
one punished in just the same way as it 
did on a boy which figured in a short 
story I read the other day. 

A father had two sons, both of them 
as full of mischief, as boys usually are 
that are any good. The elder boy, how- 
ever, was a favorite in his father's sight, 
which, of course, somewhat lessened the 
offenses committed The elder boy being 
more advanced, was usually able to pre- 
sent a defense that let him off with a 
mild reproof, while the younger had to 
submit to a strapping, though they were 



equally guilty in the offense committed. 
This unjust treatment rankled in the 
breast of the younger boy so that it built 
up in his mind a bitter resentment 
toward his elder brother and his father, 
and as he gfrew older the feeling deep- 
ened until he could stand it no longer 
and ran away from home, later on, being 
apprehended, was brought before a Judge 
who was noted for the justice of his 
decisions. He took the boy into his 
private room and closely questioned him 
as to his conduct The boy gave a his- 
tory of his case, and told the Judge that 
he could not stand the injustice and 
would run away again if his father per- 
sisted in his former practice. The Judge 
said nothing to the boy at the time, but 
took the father into another room and 
placed the case before him in a compre- 
hensive manner, pointing out the injus- 
tice that had been imposed. The father 
was thunderstruck at first, but as the 
Judge proceeded he saw his mistake, and 
the Judge sent them home with a much 
different feeling toward each other. 

If the Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission can, in their wise judgement, 
bring about a transformation such as 
this Judge did, they will have given a 
high and lasting service to both the 
Government and the governed in this 
country of ours. 



It is urged by some that the greatest 
enemy the workers have is the Union- 
hating employer. There is no doubt that 
this class of individuals are great ene- 
mies of workers, but it cannot be said 
that they are the most harmful to the 
workers' interests. 

When a business man contemplates 
going into some line of business, the 
first question he asks hunself is, what 
do I know about it? And he immediate- 
ly sets about equipping himself with a 
knowledge of it that will lead to the 
success of the undertaking. His natural 
instinct tells him that ignorance of proper 
methods foredooms the business to fail- 
ure, so he gives the business his time and 
study, so that success will be the reward 
for the efforts he has put forth. If the 
workers would give more of their time 
and study to the Trade Union Move- 
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ment, which is of just as much impor- 
tance to them as a business enterprise is 
to the business man, his interests would 
be better served. 

It must be concluded that ignorance in 
anything spells failure. Ignorance is not 
confined altogether to lack of learning at 
school, as many persons may be well 
versed in the subjects that were taught 
in school, but be grossly ignorant in 
many essentials going to make a success 
in life in this world of ours. The mem- 
ber of a Trade Union who persists in 
remaining in ignorance of the aims and 
objects of the movement of which he is 
a component part, stands as a detriment 
to the movement and an enemy of the 
worst kind to himself and is a millstone 
hanging about the neck of his fellow 
Unionists, and instead of being an ele- 
ment for the uplift of the general move- 
ment he is a dead weight, which is only 
kept in balance by the active factors who 
are constantly striving and struggling 
under great odds to keep the movement 
active and on a progressive basis. 

It may be truly said that no strike 
would ever be lost but for the ignorance 
of the workers. It is in ignorance that 
the strike-breaker takes the place he does, 
when he enlists to break a strike. It is 
ignorance that is the primary cause of 
the troubles with the police authorities 
during Labor troubles. It is ignorance 
on the part of the workers that allows 
the captains of industry to defeat the 
workers by causing a split, and setting 
two factions fighting each other. It is 
ignorance that prevents the more speedy 
organization of those who create the 
wealth of the world. It is among the 
best organized trades that we find the 
fewest strikes and the least contention 
and strife. Enlightenment has to a great 
degree overcome the bane of ignorance, 
and thereon stands the reason for the 
success that obtains. Whoever saw the 
captains of industry, dressed in a guard's 
uniform with buttons and a seven 
* shooter, exposing their pelts to the trou- 
bles that arise during a strike? No. no; 
the captain of industry is shrewd enough 
to see that his hide is not made a target 
of at any time if he can help it. They 
see to it that those who they can use in 



times of strife are drafted from the 
workers, where the sunshine of enlight- 
enment has not penetrated deeper than 
the skin and whose sympathies are where 
the most money is. The despised strike- 
breaker is a product of the depths of 
ignorance. The Trade Union Move- 
ment progresses upward only as fast as 
the sunlight of knowledge and truth 
supplant the darkness of ignorance. The 
prejudices of the less enlightened toward 
the more enlightened are the direct cause 
of the curse of ignorance. 

Ignorance is largely the cause of the 
poverties and the miseries that cause the 
world so much suffering, most of which 
is borne by the workers who labor on 
and on until death finally gives relief. 
The hope for the living is through or- 
ganization and education. 



LETTERS OFIACCEPTANCE. 



Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 29, 1913. 
To Mr. A. Mc Andrews, Pres't, Louis- 
ville, Ky,: 
Dear Sir and Brother— Having been 
nominated for the office of Sixth Vice- 
President of the International Union, I 
wish to say that if elected I will use my 
best endeavor to fill the office with credit 
to the International Union and myself. 
I will support the constitution and the 
laws of the International Union which 
has honored me with the nomination, 
and advance the interests of the Union 
wherever opportunity affords. 

Thanking the Local Unions and the 
members for the confidence reposed in 
me when placing my name in the nomi- 
nation. 

With best wishes for the success of 
our International Union, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 

A. J. Turner, 
Financial Sec'y No, 48. 



St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29, 1913. 
Mr. A. McAndrew, Louisville, Ky.: 
• Dear Sir and Brother— I accept the 
nomination as Sixth Vice-President If 
elected will try and do my duty to the 
best of my ability. 

Henry Keller, 
Sec^y-Treas. No. /. 
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Whieunc, W. Va., Aug. 18, 1»13. 
Mr. E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y.: 

D£Ai Sir and Brothcr—As I have 
been nominated by Local No. 2 as candi- 
date for the office of Sixth Vice-Presi- 
dent of T. W. I. U., I feel highly honored 
by this action, and should I be elected to 
this honorable position, I will do all in 
my power for the welfare of the T. W. 
I. U., and organized labor in general. 

Thanking you in advance for any 
favor you may confer upon me, I re- 
main. 

Fraternally yours, 
2905 Chaplin St., William Dixon. 



ScRANTON, Pa., Aug. 20, 1913. 
To Officers and Members of the Tobacco 
Workers' International Union: 

Brothers and Sisters — I have been 
nominated by my Local Union No. 37 
of this city for Sixth Vice-President of 
the International Union. I take this 
means of acquainting you of the fact 
and ask for your suport which I assure 
you I will appreciate. 

As to my qualifications for the honored 
position, I may not have achieved as 
much as others who seek the office, but 
in so far as the opportunity permitted, 
I have done the best that was in me and 
an angel could do no more. 
X I have been an active member of my 
local for eleven years and during that 
time have held various offices in the 
local, having held the office of President 
for five successive, years. I have been 
a delegate to the Scranton C. L. U. for 
nine years. I believe I can claim credit 
for having been instrumental in getting 
the wages of the members of our local 
advanced, and establishing conditions in 
the factory which are far more ideal now 
than even in the history of the local. Our 
local union has never had representation 
in an official way on the International 
Executive Board; perhaps this is due 
to the reason that no one connected with 
the local union has ever sought the honor 
before. As I am a candidate now, I 
sincerely hope that the rest of my fellow- 
men in the labor movement will not think 
that I am unnecessarily ambitious, but 
that I seek the office in order that I may 
have a better chance to help the trade 



unionists who are affiliated with us. If 
you can see your way dear to vote for 
me, I shall appreciate the confidence re- 
posed in me, and if fortunate in securing 
sufficient votes to elect me, will do aD 
that lies in my power to prove no mis- 
take in my electioa 

With best wishes for the cause wc a// 
are so ardently advocating, and with the 
hope of success in this venture, I beg to 
remain. 

Fraternally yours, 
427 Pear St, Wm. H. Millei. 



Louisville, Ky., Sept 2, 1913. 
To the Officers and Members of Load 
Unions: 
Greeting— The following communia- 
tion has been received from the Secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L. and knowing the 
circumstances under which the strike has 
been called, and the need of the financial 
support to enable the Mineral Miners to 
win this strike against most obnoxioos 
conditions. Local Unions are urged, 
where it is possible, to lend such financial 
assistance ks lies in their power. 
Fraternally yours, 

E Lewis Evans. 

Se^y-Treos. 



Washington, D. C. Aug. 28, 1913. 
Mr, E. Lewis Et^ns, Sec*y-Treas., To- 
bacco Workers' International Union, 
Rooms 50-53, Am, Nafl Bank Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky,: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Ou the 23rd 
of July, 15,000 men working in the cop- 
per mines of the State of Michigan came 
out on strike. Prior to the strike these 
miners had organized under the juris- 
diction of the Western Federation of 
Miners and had been working a so-called 
ten-hour day, which in reality averaged 
more than eleven hours per day under 
ground. The wages did not average 
$2.20 per day. The men held meetings 
and decided to request recognition of 
their imion, an eight-hour working day, 
a minimum wage of $3.00 for under- 
ground men and a proportionate increase 
for those working above ground, and r^ 
quested a joint conference with repr^ 
sentatives of the company for the pur- 
pose of reaching an agreement on these 
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questions, and the company refused to 
meet any committee whatsoever. 

Representatives of the Mining Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Western Federation of 
Miners, \^o have charge of the strike, 
informed the Executive Council that the 
militia of the State of Michigan has been 
utilized to assist the Calumet and Hecla 
Copper Company in their efforts to break 
the strike, and that the company has 
hired strike -breakers to intimidate the 
strikers, and that, notwithstanding all 
the tactics employed to break the strike, 
the copper miners are standing firm. 

To insure success it is essential that 
sufficient funds be raised to purchase the 
food necessary to provide for the men 
on strike and those dependent on them. 

The success of the copper miners of 
Michigan in establishing an eight-hour 
day with union conditions will mean the 
organization of nearly 100,000 metal 
miners who are now working in the 
northern mineral states. These miners 
are battling for the right to organize, 
and immediate assistance will give them 
additional courage. 

The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, on the request 
of President Moyer of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners for assistance to carry 
on the strike, directed as follows : 

1. That the officers of all affiliated 
national and international unions be re- 
quested to communicate with their local 
unions and urge them to appropriate sub- 
stantial amounts to aid the copper miners 
to continue on strike until a satisfactory 
settlement is reached. 

2. That all central bodies be communi- 
cated with and requested to appoint a 
committee for the purpose of devising 
ways and means to raise additional funds. 

Send all contributions to Ernest Mills, 
Secretary-Treasurer Western Federation 
of Miners, 603 Railroad Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Expressing the hope that local unions 
and central bodies will respond liberally 
to this call for assistance, I remain. 
Yours fraternally, 
Frank Morrison, Sec'y, 
American Federation of Labor. 



LABEL STANDS FOB HONE. 



SmenA Doty of ETtry Uaioa IUab«r to Boy 
Uoioo Nido PfodMctt. 



The union label stands for home in- 
dustry, the protection of the interests 
of labor, the protection of just and hon- 
orable employers from competition by 
cheap labor rivals, fair wages for the 
toiler and better trade conditions gen- 
erally for both employer and employe. 
It guarantees the worker a better living, 
shorter hours, better conditions and 
more money for the necessaries of life — 
the true foundations of general lasting 
prosperity. It is the trade-mark of in- 
dustrial prosperity and the S3rmbol of 
living wages and humane conditions. lis 
presence is the death certificate of 
slavery and starvation, and it should be 
sought and encouraged in every possible 
way. If the organized toilers themselves 
do not support and upilft it, who in the 
name of heaven can be looked to to sup- 
port and uplift it? It is the sacred duty 
of every union man, woman and sympa- 
thizer of either sex to buy nothing but 
what bears that sterling mark of honest 
workmanship and living wages. It is 
the only protection of the toiler and the 
foundation of the entire category of 
benefits he is deriving from being in the 
union ranks. Don't forget this when you 
are again out buying, no matter what. — 
Baltimore Labor Leader, 



PROGRESS DUE LARGELY TO EFFORT. 



Organized labor has progressed, secur- 
ing a fuller measure of what it produces, 
only by steady, persistent, unremitting 
effort. It has proved its worth as it has 
gone, and recognition has perforce fol- 
lowed. But the end is not yet, as a 
larger proportion of the fruits of labor's 
toil must be its share until finally it re- 
ceives all it produces. This result, how- 
ever, will only be obtained by the con- 
tinued employment of the same methods 
of persistently pushing forward. 



Don't urge others to buy union labeled 
merchandise, then buy the non-labeled 
article for your own use. 
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CHILD LABORERS. 



FOR LABOR UNIONS. 



**Lct them not drop within the house of 
toil. 
The little children ! Make them to go 
free. 
Give them their heritage of sim and soil, 
Kirfship with racing wind and cloud 
and sea. 
They are too frail, too glad, to learn of 
pain. 
Their eyes have not forgot, for all the 
gray 
Of leaden hours, the sky*s star blossomed 
plain. 
Give them again the wealth of idle 
dayr 

So do we speak, wise in our years, yet 
slow, 
As they, to lift the age worn, bitter 
weight 
We toil beneath in heart and body throe. 
Ourselves but children with a task too 
great. 
Help us, then. Father, shape the work 

aright, 
Qiild laborers we, blind in the dawnless 
night 

— Survey. 



The organization of labor is the most 
stupendous work of modem times; its 
achievement is surrounded with obstacles 
deeply rooted in ignorance and gross 
selfishness of the average toiler. His 
narrow , vision is subject to influences 
which operate against his best interests. 
He is slow to listen to his friends em- 
ployed in the same industry at low wages 
and long hours. But in the long run he 
cannot escape the great pressure of civil- 
ization, which tends towards organiza- 
tion on trades union lines. This invisible 
force moves on day by day, silently and 
irresistibly. It cannot be checked by 
misrepresentation, false accusations and 
misleading statements.— Ex. 



HE'S SO INPOSSIBLE. 



"You know, my dear, men are quite 
impossible. If I accept Jack's proposal, 
he will expect me to marry him ; and if 
I refuse, he will expect to be allowed to 
marry someone else." 



Biskop FaU«wt Styt They Are Needtd t» 
Protect WoridalmeA. 



Bishop Samuel Fallows, in the course 
of a recent sermon delivered in Chicago, 
championed labor unions. ^'The Right 
Perspective" was the subject of Bishop 
Fallows' address. He said in part: 

"The writers of the book of Ecclesi- 
astes says, 'The wise man disoemetb 
both time and judgment' In other 
words, he has a right perspective of 
men and things. He will see them in 
their proper relations. He will not mag- 
nify relations. He will not magnify nor 
distort conditions. He will have common 
sense and be just in his utterances, so 
he will neither exaggerate not belittle. 
In all disputes in which he must take 
part he will hear both sides. 

"I have held it to be a fixed fact as 
industrial conditions prevail at the 
present time that labor unions are ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of 
the workingmen. So it seemed to me 
that one of the most eminent lawyers 
of the eastern states, the president of 
several large corporations and a man 
highly esteemed in educational and phil- 
anthropic enterprises, was not in posses- 
sion of a right perspective when deliver- 
ing a recent commencement address be- 
fore a leading New England university. 

"He said to the more than a thousand 
assembled students: 'Nothing is more 
cruel to honest labor than the labor 
union. Its officers have been convicted 
of all the major crimes known to our 
laws — setting fire to property, blowing 
up bridges, dynamiting building^ and 
murdering — on accoimt of refusals to 
the demands of the union.' 

"The highly esteemed orator was 
hardly in accord with well known prin- 
ciples of logic. He was using the term 
'labor union' to include all labor unions 
and 'officers* to include all labor union 
officers. In drawing up the indictment, 
perhaps just in every particular against 
some labor union officials, he was con- 
demning all." 



When you see a fellow glance fur- 
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tively about him, look* up and down the 
street and then duck hastily into a scab 
barber shop, unfair store or other place 
of business, it is a safe bet that the 
skunk is a "card" member of some local 
union. 



THE WORTHY UNION MAN. 



The "member" of a union is the man 
who pays his dues only when he is 
forced to; usually comes to meetings 
only when he has an ax to be ground. 
He is the man that will always say that 
the union has never given him anything, 
as he would get good wages if there 
never was a union in existence. And he 
cannot see what the officers are doing 
with the money. The above described 
member is usually found in an open 
shop. Why? Because such a man does 
not remain a member unless he is forced 
to, and in an open shop he permits his 
dues to lapse and is soon expelled. The 
union man is a very different person. 
He attends his meeting regularly, takes 
part in the debate that is in the interest 
of the union, never permits himself to 
be suspended, is always ready to extend 
a friendly hand or act to any brother 
that may be in distress. You can't find 
him in an open shop because he is a 
tmion man at heart And to-day the 
great labor movement is carried on by 
the union men and not by the so-called 
member of a union. The imion man 
criticises when criticism is justified and 
fights for what he thinks is right. — 
Amalgamated Journal. 



Loving words will cost but little, 

Journeying up the hill of life ; 
But they make the weak and weary 

Stronger, braver for the strife. 
Do you count them only trifles? 

What to earth are sun and rain? 
Never was a kind word wasted ; 

Never was one said in vain. 



If it were not for the labor unions 
workingmen would be getting a dollar 
a day where they are now receiving from 
three to six dollars. 



HIGH DUES GOOD OMEN. 



Uaiont Are Stronl When Members Are Will- 
inl to Pey Liberally. 



The big, powerful unions of to-day are 
not the result of accident, the mere turn 
of fortune. Rather are they the result 
of patient, painstaking intelligent man- 
agement. There is always some good 
reason why one union is able to weather 
the storm encountered on the journey 
while others collapse and die. 

The band of union men who are will- 
ing to hiake material sacrifices constantly 
in the interest of the union will have a 
strong union. And by sacrifice is not 
meant striking indiscriminately or mak- 
ing a lot of noise, but rather the willing- 
ness to bear up under heavy assessments 
in order that strikes, when necessary, 
may be properly supported and prose- 
cuted to a successful conclusion. 

The union which is always compelled 
to ask -for financial assistance when 
trouble comes in the very nature of 
things cannot be as strong and successful 
as the union which finds it possible to 
finance its own fights. There is food for 
thought in this argument Noise is 
cheap, but it doesn't produce the results. 



GOT TO PAY. 



A Dutchman was going to cross a 
bridge; he was riding in a little cart 
drawn by a goat. The toll man came out 
and said — "Here, you've got to pay toll 
before you can pass this bridge." "What, 
to pay toll?" "Yes, five cents to cross 
this bridge." After an argument the 
Dutchman paid the five cents and went 
on. In the afternoon he came back 
again, only this time he had the goat 
sitting on the seat, and he was dragging 
the cart himself. Out came the toll man 
and said — "Here, you know you've got to 
pay five cents." The Dutchman shook 
his head, and pointing to the goat, said — 
"Don't talk to me— ask the driver." 



Did you call for the union label when 
ordering that last bill of printing of 
yours? H you forgot, be sure to call 
for the label on your next. 
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"FRISHMUTH'S 
ORIGINAL" 



] UNION MADE [ 



Coupons in Every Package 
Send for sample 



60 YEARa* 
EXPERIENCE 




Trade Marhs 
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^ bandaomelT ilHMtmted weekly. I«nceet elr- 
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WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchaAt brmd only wblcb bears 

' #^ A <<ll I 



THIS 



W^ 



J ISABEL 



Qlt is the only weapon t|ie bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which does 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made. non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 

Sometimes a mere look at one's purse 
will reduce the vacation fever. 
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Named Shoes are frequently 

made in Non-Union 

Factories. 

DO NOT BUY 
ANY SHOE 

no matter wliat its name, unless it bears a plain 

and readable impression of tliis Union Stamp. 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp are always 

Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence of the 

Union Stamp. 




Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

246 SUNNEB STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

JOHN P. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Seey-Treas. 
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Yonr Shoe Dealer CAV 
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YOU WANT. 

Unkm Men should in^ 
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Visit your dialers and take no oxomt^ 
Noduarg€orroyalbfforiheUnumSlmmp, 
Stndjfor list offadories, 

Subaeribe for the '•IMaii Boat aa4 SlMwaHnr." 
Fifty cents per year. 

MOT AND SHOE WOBIEBS UHIOI. 
N«. 4«4 ALBANY BUILOim, • BOSTON. MAW. 



OLD ESTABLISHED UNION NAPE BRANDS 

On the Square 

Cup index Handspike 

Kismef Naf oral Leaf Day's Work 

Golden Glow JL'Sir FuU Pay S«w!.r 
Satisfaction Cut Plug 

STRATER BROTHERS TOBACCO CO., BRANCH 



BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 

(l ac a rffrt id.) 
LOUISVILLE, KCNTUCKY 
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ORIGINAL 



NOW ON SALE 



"^^hcElCHIilOtJfiTOMCCOfC, 

CINCINNATI OHIO 



For UNION MEN 
and Friends of Union Labor. 
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EIGHT-HOUR TOBACCO CO. 



JOBSON PRINTING 

——- COMPANY — """" 



Printers of 



tobacco TKHorker 

647 West Hill Street LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Smoke onr latest and best brand, •• rOCN ** Cak* Cat. Jnst ont. It will snit yo«. 



Union Made Tobaccos 

FINE CUT 
Globe, High Court, Nerve, Express, Target, Hope, Blue Lsbel, Blue 
Line, Detroit, Fearless, Sweet Myrtle, Anti-Trust, World, D. T. C. 

PL.UGIS 

Delmonico, Fame, The Five, Nerve Navy, Hand Made, Globe, Snow 
Apple, High Court, Eden, In Line, Fruit Juice, Prime, Trust? Nit, Hope 
Navy, Our Nation. 

SMOKINQS 



FLAKE CUT. 
Hand Made 

CUT PLUGS. 
Roman Mixture 
Gold Flake 
Blue Label 
Hope 

Globe Union Made 
Navy Jack 
Sam and John 
K. of L. 
Pickaninny 
Canada Royal Navy 
5 Cent 
Police 

SLICED PLUG. 
American Girl 
Pipe Dream 



SCRAPS. 
Globe 
Wolverine 
Navy Clippings 
Jack Pot 

LONG CUTS. 
Duke of York 
Geld Flake 
Blue Label 
Fame 
Globe 
All Leaf 
Sweet Rose 
Hope 
Adam 
Bismarck 
Oronoco 
Standard Time 
TIge 
Now or Never 



GRANULATED. 
Sweet Violet 
Duke of York Mixture 
Glebe Mixture 
Hope Mixture 
Uncle Tom 
Spot Cash 
Red Jacket 
Don Juan 
Blue Label 
King 

Fruit Juice 
Dan Tucker 
. Pug 
Heron 



And namerous other brands bearing pur trade-marks. 

Globe Tobacco COe 

M antifacttirers, Detroit, M icK.,U. S. A. 

First Tobacco Factory to adopt the Tobacco Workers' Interna- 
tional Union Label. 
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PREPARE FOR A 



Happy Old Age '"p^r Your Earning 

IN THE 

American National Bank 



S. W. Cor. Third and Main Streeto 



LOUISVILLE, KY. 



Under the supervision of the United States Government. 
You are assured of 



3^ Interest Allowed On Time Deposits 



ENJOY A GOOD SMOKE 
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REPORT OP DELEGATE TO THE 
AHERICAN PBDERATION OP LABOR. 

December 15, 1913. 
To the Officers and Members of Local 

Unions: 

GRBrriNG — As your delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion held in Seattle, Washington, I here- 
with submit the following report : 

The convention was called to order at 
10 a. m., November 10, by President 
Gompers. T. H. Bolton, President of the 
Seattle Labor Council, presided at the 
opening. 

A rendition of the "Star Spangled 
Banner" and "Our Own United States" 
was given by Mrs. Joseph Manning, of 
Seattle. 

The invocation was delivered by the 
Rev. Hugh Brown, of the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, and Wagner's band 
played a number of choice selections. 

Chairman Bolton then introduced Gov- 
ernor Lister, of the State of Washington, 
who, by the way, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Iron Molders* Union. He 
made a lengthy address, welcoming the 
delegates to the State and wishing them 
success in their legislative efforts. 

At the conclusion of his remarks 
Chairman Bolton introduced the Hon. 
Geo. F. Cotterill, Mayor of Seattle, who 
made a lengthy address welcoming the 
delegates and on concluding his remarks 



he presented President Gompers with an 
immense key — the key of the city — and 
expressed the hope that 'the legislation 
passed by the convention would be to the 
benefit of all the workers. 

At the conclusion of Mayor Cotterill's 
remarks. Chairman Bolton introduced 
E. P. Marsh, President of the State Fed- 
eration of the State of Washington, who 
made a lengthy address touching on the 
various phases of the movement and the 
success that legislative efforts have met 
with. His remarks were well received. 

Chairman Bolton made a few remarks 
himself in behalf of the movement in 
Seattle, and in relinquishing the chair, 
presented President Gompers to the con- 
vention. President Gompers made a re- 
sponse to the addresses of welcome in his 
usual brilliant style after which the con- 
vention opened for business with the 
report of the Committee on Credentials 
which seated 317 delegates representing 
82 International Unions, 20 State Bodies, 
56 Central Bodies, 18 Local Trade and 
Federal Unions, and 8 fraternal delegates 
from foreign countries and churches. 

The voting strength of the convention 
was the largest on record, showing a 
great increase in the membership of the 
American Federation of Laibor. 

The Credential Committee made a 
number of supplementary reports, seat- 
ing later arrivals which added consider- 
ably to the number of delegates. 

Heretofore it has been the usual cus- 
tom for the different officers, President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, to submit sep- 
arate individual reports. This year, how- 
ever, in accordance with the constitution- 
al provision, the report of the depart- 
ments were grouped under the heading 
of the report of the Executive Council. 
The report was read by Vice-President 
Duncan. 

President Gompers, in introducing 
Vice-President Duncan, said he would 
not take up the time of the convention 
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by reading the entire report as written, 
but would read a synopsis of it, laying 
stress on the important features and re- 
ferring briefly to the subjects of lesser 
importance. The report was printed in 
full and distributed among the delegates. 
The report was full of interesting and 
live subjects and gave a review of the 
work accomplished during the year just 
closed. After the reading of the report, 
it was divided up and the subjects re- 
ferred to different committees for their 
action. 

Just before adjournment Chairman 
Bolton announced that the Arrangement 
Committee had provided a program for 
the comfort and entertainment of the 
delegates and visitors. 

On adjournment at 12 :45 the delegates, 
led by a band of 150 pieces, paraded 
through the principal streets of the city, 
dispersing upon the return to the con- 
vention hall. 

The convention reconvened at 3 p. m., 
when President Gompers announced the 
appointments of the Assistant Secretary, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Messengers, and the 
various committees, which were all con- 
firmed by the convention. Your delegate 
was again placed on the Trouble-settling 
Committee, or more properly speaking, 
the Adjustment Committee. 

The Committee on Rules provided a 
rule limiting the time for the introduc- 
tion of resolutions to Thursday night of 
the first ■ week. The introduction of 
resolutions after that date required the 
unanimous consent of the convention. 
When the time limit had expired 170 
resolutions had been introduced, covering 
every phase of our movement from 
grievances to subjects of legislation by 
the State and National Governments. 
These resolutions were referred by the 
President to the appropriate committee. 

Your delegate introduced the following 
resolution which was adopted by the con- 
vention with the more than passing com- 
ment appended by the Label Committee 
who had the resolutions in charge : 

"Resolved, That since the union label 
has been adopted for the specific purpose 
of giving direct identification to the pro- 
ducts of union labor, thereby giving the 
union-labeled article special preference 



over the non-union article, it becomes the 
recognized duty of all union men to give 
expression to their principles by purchas- 
ing only products as bear the union label ; 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That inasmuch as the To- 
bacco Workers have a blue label, which 
is placed on all union-made tobacco, 
cigarettes and snuff, it becomes the duty 
of organized labor properly to prove its 
consistency by using its purchasing power 
in demanding the blue label on all tobac- 
co, cigarettes and snuff it purchases, 
thereby employing members of organized 
labor in preference to non-union wage- 
earners; and, be it further 

"Resolved, That the demand for 
union-labeled tobacco products be made 
of such force and effect during the ensu- 
ing year that the hydra-headed tobacco 
trust monopoly will be forced to afford 
an opportunity for the organization of 
the 80,000 people employed in their many 
factories throughout the United States 
and Canada." 

Chairman Hays: Your committee 
recommends the adoption of the above 
resolutions as read, but at the same time 
it desires to call the attention of this 
convention to the fact that resolutions 
similar to these have been adopted by 
each convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for many years, and also 
by many of the conventions of Inter- 
national unions, and that they have not 
been effective, showing that their adop- 
tion has been without proper considera- 
tion afterwards. We need only to cite 
the fact that the Tobacco Workers' In- 
ternational Union is at present composed 
of only 3,600 members. It is an easy 
matter for conventions to adopt resolu- 
tions supporting and endorsing union 
labels, but these resolutions are entirely 
useless unless their provisions are after- 
wards carried out and unless the dele- 
gates and union members comply with 
the sentiments expressed therein. With 
nearly two million and a quarter mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, it appears ridiculous that an or- 
ganization such as the Tobacco Workers 
should be composed of so few members. 
While your committee recommends the 
adoption of these resolutions, it recom- 
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mends to the Tobacco Workers that they 
follow them up between conventions 
with publicity and advertising matter 
that will insure their provisions being 
carried out 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Delegate Perkins, President of Cigar 
Makers' International Union, who had 
been appointed as fraternal delegate to 
the International Secretariat which con- 
vened in Zurich, Switzerland, in Septem- 
ber, submitted an exhaustive report 
covering the subjects debated and passed 
upon at that important assemblage. One 
of the actions of the convention in Zu- 
rich was to change the name from Inter- 
national Secretariat to International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. The object of 
the Federation is to bring together the 
organized workers of the world and dis- 
cuss and adopt measures which will tend 
to conserve and advance the best inter- 
ests of Labor all over the civilized world, 
and prevent the destructive immigration 
movement which is fostered by the big 
steamship companies, the railroad com- 
panies and the big interests in mining 
and steel-making in the United States. 

Reports from all the different countries 
touched on the conditions of Labor, and 
the progress made during the past year. 
Reports showed that there are now over 
7,000,000 members of trade unions affrli- 
ated with the International Federation, 
over 500,000 having been added during 
the year just closed. Large sums of 
money were appropriated for the assist- 
ance of the locked-out workers in large 
centers, nearly 50,000 marks having been 
sent to the Tobacco Workers (the To- 
bacco Workers and Cigar Makers in 
Europe are all organized under the above 
name) in Holland who had been locked 
out by the employers. Before adjourn- 
ment the International Federation of 
Trade Unions accepted an invitation of 
the American delegate to hold their next 
biennial convention in San Francisco in 
1915, at the same time as the American 
Federation of Labor, which will meet 
there the same year. 

Delegate Perkins submitted an inter- 
esting review of his observations made in 
the several other countries he visited be- 



fore and after the convention of the In- 
ternational Secretariat adjourned, giving 
statistical data of strikes started, won 
and lost, conditions under which work is 
done, and hours worked in the many 
different trades and vocations. 

In touching on the immigration ques- 
tion, he stated that Germany complains 
greatly of the question, having had to 
sustain an immigration of 700,000 from 
the other countries in Europe in 1912, 
and it is estimated the immigration tide 
will reach 1,000,000 during this fiscal 
year. The workers in Germany complain 
very bitterly on this subject. 

Federal Delegate to Canada W. M. 
McSorley submitted an interesting report 
of his visit while attending the conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, which was held this year in 
Montreal. This year, the Congress seated 
330 delegates. The convention was also 
addressed by a large number of the of- 
ficials of the International Unions from 
the United States. The various reports 
submitted showed remarkable progress 
having been made in the movement in 
Canada this year. The functions of the 
Canadian Congress are largely that of 
initiating and pressing legislative meas- 
ures for the benefit of Labor. 

The reports of President Waters on 
preliminary questions were not as en- 
couraging as he would have liked it to 
have been, as very few relief measures 
had succeeded in passing. 

A great number of resolutions were 
submitted, covering the most pressing 
questions of the day affecting the work- 
ers in Canada. Among these many were 
asking for remedial legislative measures 
and the more rigid enforcement of the 
fair wage law, so that the workers may 
get a larger share of the benefits that 
should accrue to them. 

Fraternal delegates to the British 
Trade Union Congress, Chas. Baine and 
Louis Kemper, submitted a lengthy re- 
port of their visit and attendance at the 
sessions of the British Trades Congress. 
The Congress convened this year in 
Manchester, seating 551 delegates repre- 
senting the various trades in England, 
Scotland and Wales. The report gave a 
review of the many subjects submitted 
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and acted upon. Among the more im- 
portant were, the Labor Party political 
program, the legal enforcement of volun- 
tary agreements, the Nationalization of 
railroads and mines, the eight-hour day, 
and the cost of living. The political pro- 
gram is all important to our British 
brothers, as it has been the source of 
untold benefit to the British worker 
through the relief given by remedial 
measures initiated by the Labor mem- 
bers of Parliament, and passed into law 
by the force and backing given to the 
measures by the Labor Party. A meas- 
ure passed by the British Parliament is 
law, and is not subject to being declared 
unconstitutional by the courts, as it is 
with us in the United States. 

The Nationalization of railroads and 
mines is a subject for a Parliamentary 
measure and has a strong and growing 
sentiment in its favor, and hopes are in 
a fair way to crystalize into glittering 
facts in a few short years. 

The cost of living is as vexing a ques- 
tion with the British workers as it is 
with us here in the United States, and is 
about as far from a basis of adjustment 
as it is with tfs. 

The eight-hour question is a live meas- 
ure, and resolutions for the continuance 
of an agitation to make it universal were 
adopted, giving added life to the move- 
ment. 

The union label in Great Britain has 
not as yet made much headway. There 
is, however, a movement on foot which 
will give it a more prominent place in 
the minds of the British workers. At 
present there are only two trades which 
have adopted union labels — the Hatters 
and Shoe Workers. It will be some time, 
however, before they will have the force 
and effect that the union label has in this 
country and Canada. 

The co-operative movement is a sub- 
ject that has been developed to a tre- 
mendous force for good for the workers. 
It has reached an investment of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars by the work- 
ers themselves, and gives a handsome 
return at the end of each year, as well 
as cheapening the cost of commodities, 
There are some questions bearing rela- 
tion to the conditions of the workers em- 



ployed in factories of the co-operative 
enterprises which might be adjusted, 
giving the co-operative movement a 
broader scope for the general good of 
the worker. The G>ngress is a staunch 
supporter of the movement for Inter- 
national peace and imalterably opposed 
to the blighting ravages of war. 

Secretary of Labor, the Honorable 
Wm. B. Wilson, appearing on the floor 
of the convention, President Gompcrs 
invited him to the platform and appoint- 
ed a committee of escort. President 
Gompers in a short address gave a 
resume of the years of effort to secure 
by act of Congress the establishment of a 
Department of Labor, with a representa- 
tive of Labor in the President's cabinet, 
and the final realization of this long- 
cherished hope and the appointment of 
the first Secretary of Labor by the Presi- 
dent, in the person of W. B. Wilson, who 
has given many years of his life in the 
service for the bettering of the interests 
of the workers. Secretary Wilson was 
formerly Secretary of the U. M. W. of 
A., and later served several terms m 
Congress. President Gompers then pre- 
sented to the convention Honorable Wm. 
B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

Secretary Wilson was given a great 
ovation and was not allowed to begin his 
address for some minutes after rising. 
Mr. Wilson made a lengthy and interest- 
ing address, outlining his interpretation 
of the proper functions and duties of the 
Department of Labor, of which he is 
now the head, taking the position that in 
a very large sense Labor and Capital arc 
partners, and the success of both are pred- 
icated on system of collective bargain- 
ing wherein the two great factors in the 
industrial world meet and reach mutual 
grounds and agreement for the profitable 
employment of both Labor and Capital 
in the various industries. He stated that 
in these days each is dependent on the 
other, and therefore indispensable one to 
the other. Capital being the production 
of Labor, is powerless without Labor's 
creative forces. Labor is the vitalizing 
force turning into wealth all that it turns 
its hands to. Mr. Wilson referred to the 
limited means the department has at its 
disposal to carry out the grreat work that 
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lies very plainly before it, but hoped that 
Congress would provide the means to 
carry out the great work of the depart- 
ment can do for the uplift of mankind 
in our country. He referred briefly to 
some of the disputes and strikes in which 
the department has used its good oflices, 
succeeding in bringing about a mutual 
understanding, resulting in the adjust- 
ment of the disputes. The department is 
shaping a course for another movement 
which will have the good of the public, 
as well as Labor, in mind, in the investi- 
gation of some privileges that have been 
very much abused by the investors, who 
think that all in sight is theirs to have 
and to hold forever. Another question 
of the department is the Labor Employ- 
ment Agencies, wherein an applicant for 
employment will have some guarantee as 
to his rights in the premises. 

Mr. Wilson's address met with a great 
reception. 

Fraternal Delegates Grenall and 
Gwjmne, from the British Trades Con- 
gress, made lengthy reports touching on 
the various phases of their movement 
and reviewing the progress made during 
the last year in the different departments. 
They reported trade to be very good, 
stating further that they have all the 
work that they want. In their times of 
strikes and other troubles they found the 
need of a daily newspaper, and set about 
adopting ways and means to establish a 
paper that would give a fair and im- 
partial account of all their controversies. 
After some hard work the paper (The 
Daily Citizen) was finally launched, but 
when they went into the field for adver- 
tising they found that the big interests 
had secured and put into effect a boycott 
through all the advertising agencies and 
no advertising could be secured. An ap- 
peal was made to the members and a 
vote was taken as to whether the project 
should be gone on with, and by a large 
majority it was decided to give the paper 
$200,000 a year for three years and await 
results between now and that time. Fra- 
ternal Delegate Grenall gave an interest- 
ing outline of their plan of operation in 
the Nationalization of the coal mines. 

Delegate Gwynne gave a review of the 
educational efforts. When a teacher is 



of the opinion that any pupil is underfed 
at home he is invited to free meals at the 
school. An average of 2,000 children are 
fed this way every day in London alone, 
so as to help support them in their 
studies and gives them strength to resist 
the ravages of disease, to which an 
underfed child falls an easy prey. Some 
criticism of the policy has been offered, 
but the good results have so far over- 
lapped the faults, so that the critics have 
taken flight. 

The new insurance act, by which all 
workers are insured, has been fairly well 
tested and promises to be a great bless- 
ing to the workers in England. It will 
be amended and improved from time to 
time. 

Fraternal Delegate Gus. Francq, from 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada, submitted an interesting report, go- 
ing back to the early days of the history 
of the movement of Canada. Starting 
as far back as 1760, he traced the move- 
ment in its varied successes and failures 
down to the present day. Delegate 
Francq referred briefly to the difficulties 
in the work of organization among the 
French speaking people, many of whom 
do not understand the English language. 
This he hopes may be partially overcome 
by an adopted system of correspondence 
translation, and the publishing of a 
French department in the various ofiicial 
journals. 

The high cost of living is a question 
that all workers are feeling very keenly, 
and a search for the causes and possible 
remedies is being made. The desire is 
to find out to whom is going the large 
profits that are made between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The former 
proves that he is not getting it, so the 
middle man must be getting it, for the 
consumer has found out that . his earn- 
ings do not meet his requirements, and if 
some remedy is not found he will not be 
able to keep his head above water, as 
the cost of living during the past twelve 
months has increased 22%. Mr. Francq 
presented some statistical data showing 
what he thought were causes leading to 
the condition the workers find them- 
selves in. The remedy he seemed to 

Continued on page to 
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SEE THAT THIS LABEL 




Is on all Tobaccos you buy, whether 
Plug, Package or Twist. None 
genuinely Union without it 

€6itoriaL 

The German Governinent has been 
watching the American Tobacco Trust 
for some time in its business methods in 
that country, and has now seen enough 
to decide upon the appointment of a 
commissioner, whose duties are to inves- 
tigate into the Tobacco Trust business. 
It is dollars to doughnuts that a different 
result will be brought about than was 
seen after the long-drawn-out case of 
the Tobacco Trust and the courts of the 
United States. 



Much opposition to the present man- 
agement of the Burley Tobacco Company 
was talked of. Certain of the opposition 
were going to make a clean sweep with 
a new broom, but when it came down to 
brass tacks and the reports of actual 
facts were made to the recent meeting of 
the stockholders, many ideas as well as 



votes were changed, and the opppsitica 
melted under proof of facts and state- 
ments made not based on actual fact. 
The present incumbents were re-elected 
by large majorities. 



We are pleased indeed to learn that 
the Robert Harris & Bro. Co.. of Reids- 
ville. N. C, seems to be in a fair way of 
getting out of their recent difficulties. 
The receiver into whose hands the com- 
pany was placed some time ago has suc- 
ceeded in putting the company on a pay- 
ing basis. At a meeting of the creditors 
some time since a report was submitted 
stating that the net earnings over ex- 
penses was over ten thousand dollars. 
With a continuance of this success it is 
reasonable to hope that the plant wiU 
soon be out of its financial difficulties. 



"The Concord." — ^The Concord cigar- 
ette is a new brand of cigarettes just put 
on the market by the I. B. Krinsky Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is put up in 
packages of ten, with a neat and very at- 
tractive cover. They are placed on the 
market to be sold for five cents. Each 
package bears the Union Label, and that 
fact, together with the high quality of 
the tobacco used, insures the new cigar- 
ette an immediate success. High-class 
union-made products always make their 
way to popularity in a very short time. 
We commend the I. B. Krinsky Company 
for their good judgment. 



The production of licorice seems to be 
increasing. The licorice root grows in 
its wild state in parts of Asia, and is 
dug up by the natives who are engaged 
for the work. Sometimes labor gets 
scarce and the crop is greatly reduced, 
owing to the scarcity of "labor in the val- 
leys where it grows. Usually large num- 
bers of people come down to the valleys 
to take up the work without much in- 
ducement. The output during 1910 and 
1912 increased from 29,000,000 to 40,000.- 
000 pounds. Efforts are now being made 
to secure a larger supply of labor, so that 
the business can be developed to a fur- 
ther capacity. The question arises to 
mind, will the price to the independent 
tobacco manufacturer be reduced, or will 
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the larger output be controlled by the 
licorice monopoly here in the United 
States? 



Texas, with her usual progressive 
position, has just lately adopted the 
Workmen's Compensation Law, which 
will give greater protection to the work- 
ers of that State, as well as protect the 
interests of the employer, but now finds 
herself facing a small revolution on the 
part of the employers, or at least a great 
number of them, who have entered with 
a combination to fight the application of 
the law. For some reason best, known to 
themselves they hisive located the head- 
quarters of their combination in Kansas 
City. The intention of the combination 
is to put the law to the severest test by 
refusing to obey its provisions, and in 
that way to embroil the State in a great 
field of litigation to enforce the law. It 
is rather an inhuman position to take 
and shows the spirit possessing the pro- 
moters of the movement, but the chances 
are that before they get through with 
the proposition they will have to say, as 
many others have already said before 
them, "What fools we were." 

The mills of the Gods grind slowly, 
but when the grist is done, it is done to 
a turn and the Texas combination will 
have ample cause to repent at leisure 
and submit meekly to the terms of the 
most humane law that was ever put on 
the statute books of a State for the pro- 
tection of its citizens. 



The Workmen's Compensation Law in 
California is evidently having good ef- 
fects in more ways than one. Its original 
intention was to compensate workmen 
for injuries, ranging from slight to 
fatal, while this has been well provided 
for by the law. It has had the effect of 
urging the employers to install more and 
better safety appliances for the protec- 
tion of the workers, with the result that 
while the number of persons operating 
under the law has increased to over 80 
per cent, there has been a decrease of 
over 90 per cent, in the number of fa- 
talities. This speaks volumes for the 
efficacy and effectiveness of the law and 
must have the effect of stimulating the 



passage of competent workmen's com- 
pensation laws in all the States of the 
Union. The principles of workmen's 
compensation laws have been fought bit- 
terly by the employers' associations in 
all States. Some of the opponents have 
doubtless taken the opposite side, basing 
their opinions on the fact that the good 
effects were all for the workers, to the 
exclusion of the employers' interests; 
but as the law has been put into effect 
and shown its good results, it is being 
looked upon with less disfavor by its 
former bitter opponents. Most employ- 
ers who are harassed by the fierce com- 
petition in their particular lines, assume 
a stony, steely exterior; but if the sun- 
shine of reason can be injected under 
the strong crust a melting process is set 
up, and if the sun is allowed to shine 
long enough the crust can be melted 
and the humane side of the man is al- 
lowed to assert itself and not without 
much good result. The successful work- 
ing out of the workmen's compensation 
laws is having the effect of conveying 
light and a better understanding of 
proper and humane intentions of this 
much-needed law. Let the light shine 
on, on and on until the full benefits to 
both employer and employe are more 
plainly understood. 



That the attitude of the churches, or 
some of their bishops, deacons and lead- 
ers of church thought and work, is 
changing and stooping to conquer in 
their great work among the middle and 
poorer classes, is proven by the positions 
and statements more frequently made by 
those who have given some considerable 
study to church work among the work- 
ing classes. We are pleased to be able 
to reproduce the following, taken from 
the Granite Cutters' Journal, and express 
the hope that Bishop Spaulding's words 
will have sunk deep into the minds of 
his hearers: 

"During the recent sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Bishop Spaulding literally 
took the wind of his co-delegates at an 
evening meeting which was devoted to 
social service. The Bishop's theme was^ 
'Christianity and Democracy/ 
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** 'I know/ said he 'that I am probably 
speaking to men and women who do not 
look at this problem from the side of the 
laboring man, but from the standpoint of 
capitalists. Many deputies to the Gen- 
eral Convention and delegates to the 
Woman's Auxiliary are members of the 
capitalist class, living not upon wages, 
but upon profits or rent or interest 

" The superintendent of a coal mine 
informed me that "Dagoes were cheaper 
than props'' when I made a suggestion 
about timbering a level. Another busi- 
ness man told me that the workers did 
not belong to the same class as he.' 

"The speaker quoted statistics showing 
that only 9 per cent, of the population 
owned 70J^ per cent, of the wealth of 
the land, and cited figures to prove pres- 
ent wage scales promise little in *a more 
equitable division of wealth in the fu- 
ture,' and continued: 

" 'It is probable that each lay deputy 
to this convention has at least ten times 
as much income as the workingman of 
the country. How would you like to live 
on just one-tenth of just what you have 
spent today? Put it this way: All good 
churchmen, of course, give one-tenth of 
their income to the Lord. Now, how 
would you lay deputies like to be com- 
pelled for this coming year to provide 
for all your necessities and all your lux- 
uries and all your pleasures, all you 
spend on yourself and all you spend on 
your friends, all your clothes, all your 
books, all your recreation, on just what 
you gave last year to the Lord? 

"'Religion nowadays is not reckoned 
as a necessity of life. Therefore wages 
do not support religion. If religion is 
supported, it is supported out of the 
profits, not out of the wages. It is there- 
fore, in the judgment of the class con- 
scious, a gift of the rich made possible 
by plunder ings of the workers.' 

"In concluding, he said churchmen gen- 
erally 'dope themselves into false satis- 
faction,' and added: 'Shall the Church 
not set her face against the competitive 
system of industry, which involves the 
exploitation of men and women and lit- 
tle children? If the Church is to be a 
real power she must cease to be merely 



the almoner of the rich and become the 
champion of the poor.' " 



In Memorlani. 



Louisviixe, Ky., Nov. 1«, 1913. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God 
in His divine providence and wisdom to 
remove from our midst our esteemed 
and beloved sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Joyce. 
We mourn her loss and humbly bow in 
submission to the will of Him who doeth 
all things well ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in her death that Local 
No. 48, T. W. I. U. loses a faithful and 
beloved member, and that we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to the family in their 
sad bereavement, and that the charter of 
Local No. 48 be draped in mourning for 
thirty days. 

A. H. Brouchton, 
Recording Secretary of No. 48. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO A. F. OF L. 



Continue from Page 7 

think would be most efficacious was that 
of a more thorough organization of the 
workers and the establishment of a sys- 
tem of co-operation between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, such as is now 
in force in England and other countries 
in Europe, and in that way bring these 
two elements into direct dealing with 
each other. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, President of 
the National Women's Trade Union 
League, and Miss Anna Fitzgerald, 
President of the Women's International 
Union Label League, each made ad- 
dresses urging the greater organization 
of the women workers — the wives and 
sisters of the workmen — for the uplift of 
the female workers, and for the educa- 
tion of the women in the purchase of 
commodities for all households which 
bear the Union Label. Both cited many 
reasons why the women should be organ- 
ized, and if they were organized how 
they could so materially help the organ- 
ized men in their own causes. 

Delegates Rev. Sidney Strong, from 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, and Bishops John P. Carroll and 
E. J. O'Day and the Rev. Peter E Dietz, 
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representiDg the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies, made lengthy ad- 
dresses touching on the growth of the 
churches and the hope of closer relations 
between the workers and the churches, 
as there are many ways in which the 
Trade Unions and the churches can bet- 
ter the conditions, both spiritually and 
materially, of those who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. 

Upon request of the representatives of 
the Metal Trades, Mr. Frank Comerford, 
General Counsel for the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, was granted the floor 
for an address. 

In his remarks Mr. Comerford referred 
to menaces and dangers of an increasing 
number of strikes and lockouts, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the newly appointed 
Industrial Relations Commission would 
be instrumental in solving the problem 
of the necessity for strikes and lockouts. 
He then launched out in an enumeration 
of the evils of poverty, which is the 
direct cause of the death of over 500,000 
babies out of the 2,250,000 that were bom 
last year, the death certificates giving the 
causes as mal-nutrition, which is the 
technical or polite way of saying that 
they were not fed enough to keep them 
alive. He referred also to the other far- 
reaching cause of crime, suffering aris- 
ing from the terrible stings of poverty 
that overtake so many of our workers 
in this very enlightened age. He further 
drew some pictures of that greatest of 
crimes, "Child Labor" and its consequent 
fatal results. Mr. Comerford spoke at 
length on the strike on the Harriman 
lines, of which the Illinois Central Rail- 
way is a part, and the efforts of that 
Railway to destroy the Unions in the 
mechanical departments, charging the 
locked-out men with all manner of ' 
crimes^ they had not thought of commit- 
ting, and who when brought to trial were 
proven not guilty and discharged, the 
effort seemingly being to break up the 
Unions through legal expense of de- 
fending trials. The loyalty of the men 
could not be shaken or their faith in 
their Union moved by locking them out, 
hoping to starve them into submission. 
Mr. Comerford's address was well re- 
ceived by the convention. 



In the State of Washington there has 
been worked out and adopted what is 
considered one of the best Workman's 
Compulsory Compensation Laws in the 
United States, and President Gompers 
with his usual eye for detail noticed that 
Mr. John H. Wallace, a representative 
of labor on the Industrial Insurance 
Commission of the State of Washington, 
was present, stating that he would ad- 
dress the convention on the question of 
Compulsory Compensation in the State 
of Washington. Mr. Wallace addressed 
himself to the subject in able style, giv- 
ing a history of the efforts put forth to 
secure a competent law that would give 
to the injured man the full provision of 
the law and not have to spend anywhere 
from six- to eight-tenths of a court or 
jury's verdict to the lawyer who de- 
fended the case for him. He traced the 
matter down to the present law now in 
effect, whereby an injured workman has 
no need to defend a suit in court to get 
compensation for his possible injury in 
any hazardous occupation. The law pro- 
vides that a fund shall be created — ^vary- 
ing in percentages per month, according 
to the hazards — from the pay rolls. 
There were formed some 47 different 
classes, each class supporting its own 
particular liability. The system of pay- 
ments are arranged to automatically ad- 
just themselves to the demands that may 
be made. This system suggests to the 
employer- the necessity of placing as 
many safeguards as possible against the 
injury of the workmen. The law pro- 
vides that in the case of death an ex- 
pense of $75.00 for burial purposes, and 
the widow receives a pension of $20.00 
per month, with an addition of $5.00 per 
month for each of three children until 
they reach the age of 16. In the case of 
temporary disability the injured is paid 
from $30.00 to $52.50 per month, accord- 
ing to his being single or married and 
the number of children that are depend- 
ent upon him. There are many other 
provisions as the extents of disability, 
that may be demanded, such as for the 
loss of one or more fingers, an eye or 
a leg. 

Mr. Wallace dwelt on the compensa- 
tion laws of the other States and drew 
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comparisons, pointing out the best 
features of each and all of them. His 
address was listened to with deep inter- 
est and was greatly appreciated by his 
hearers. In closing he stated the Work- 
man's Compulsory Compensation was a 
human problem, with the sole object of 
preventing the misery that comes to the 
family who has lost its head and nothing 
but want staring them in the face, and 
prevents those left behind him from be- 
coming public charges and suflfering the 
sting of being dependents on public 
charity. 

During the balance of the first week 
not much business was transacted, the 
convention being a good part of the time 
on adjournment to allow the committees 
to wade through the great number of 
subjects that had been referred to them. 
Some few of the committees submitted 
partial reports. 

The Executive Council in their report 
suggested that in view of the fact that it 
was a generally accepted plan to hold the 
1915 convention in San Francisco, that 
the date of the convention for that year 
be changed to the month of June, begin- 
ning with the second Monday of that 
month and that no convention be held 
during the year of 1914. The committee 
reported that on account of the number 
of International Unions who held con- 
ventions in June much inconvenience 
would follow, and recommended the 
third Monday in September. The ques- 
tion opened up for a vigorous debate. A 
number of amendments were offered, but 
all were voted down and the decision 
reached that the date of holding the con- 
vention remain as it is and has been for 
many years past. 

The coal miners' strike in Southern 
Colorado was a subject for considerable 
debate, brought up on a resolution asking 
for an investigation such as was had in 
the West Virginia strike, which was such 
a long-drawn out contest and the cause 
of so much misery. The Committee on 
Resolutions recommended that an in- 
vestigation would be most desirable and 
so advised, the Executive Council being 
requested to co-operate with the United 
Mine Workers in having Congress to in- 
vestigate the conditions existing in that 



region and report their findings to Con- 
gress. 

The strike of the metalliferous miners 
in Calumet, Michigan, was also the sub- 
ject of a lengthy discussion. Reports 
were submitted of conditions found by 
investigators who had given the matter 
their personal attention on the grounds. 
The conditions found were terribly bad 
and not in any degree exaggerated by 
some press reports made. The suffering 
of the women and children was terrible, 
especially so with the bitter cold of a 
hard winter such as they have in that 
northern country. As much comfort as 
possible was provided by the Miners' 
Union, commissaries having been estab- 
lished to provide food and clothing for 
the sufferers. Requests for donations 
of any kind in the shape of clothing and 
food would be gladly accepted to lend 
as much as possible to their comfort, 
especially of the little sufferers who arc 
so dependent during this period of strife. 
A collection among the delegates was 
taken up. The committee having the 
matter in charge reported having col- 
lected $525.00 for the striking miners of 
Calumet, Michigan. 

The Committee on Resolutions had 
their usual busy time with the many sub- 
jects referred to it, holding sessions until 
the small hours in the morning for hear- 
ings on the various subjects presented by 
delegates. One of the intricate cases 
they had for consideration was the long- 
drawn out contest between the two fac- 
tions in the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, which had become more com- 
plex by organizations recently established 
in the electrical field along the Pacific 
coast. At times it seemed as if a solu- 
tion was improbable, but with the cool, 
clear judgment of the convention the 
clouds thinned out and the sunshine of 
reason broke over the situation. ^Vith 
this to work on President Gompers and 
as many of the Executive Council as 
could go were instructed to proceed to 
San Francisco, the chief seat of the 
trouble, after the convention had ad- 
journed and endeavor to effect an agree- 
ment. I am pleased to say that after 
numerous conferences a common ground 
of mutual agreement was reached and a 
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compact signed and sealed to the great 
gratification of all parties immediately 
concerned and to the movement in gen- 
eral, as the subject has been engaging a 
great deal of the time of past conven- 
tions of the A. F. of L. and at the same 
time causing no end of trouble among 
the Building Trades, as friends of each 
contending faction had taken sides, leav- 
ing a breach into which the employers 
seated themselves to their profit and to 
the severe detriment of the workers. 

The Committee on Education, in sub- 
mitting their report, gave considerable 
attention to the school book trust, re- 
ferring to the outrageous prices charged 
for text-books used in many of our pub- 
lic schools, and styled their action a 
legalized robbery. The committee recom- 
mended the passage of a law providing 
for a uniformity of text-books and edu- 
cation as opposed to the present method, 
and in favor of state owned copyrights. 
The officers of the A. F. of L. were 
requested to have a model drafted em- 
bodying the sense of the committee's 
report. The committee gave considerable 
attention to the recent Mulhall exposure 
of the methods of the National Manu- 
facturers' Association. The committee 
recommended that copies of the exposure 
and also copies of the report of lobby 
investigations be put in pamphlet form 
and distributed among the members of 
the Unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
and the information gathered to be used 
as a basis in securing legislation in the 
interest of the workers of our country. 
The committee further recommended 
that all representatives of organizations 
^ affiliated, on their return home, use their 

best efforts to have State laws passed af- 
fording the best possible educational fa- 
cilities for the education of our children, 
thus equipping them more ably to cope 
with the complex problems of life when 
they set out in the world for themselves. 
I Committee on Shorter Work Day, re- 

[ porting on the various resolutions com- 

' mitted to their charge, recommended an 

\ unceasing effort to have the hours of 

labor reduced, more especially where wo- 
men and children are concerned; and, 
while much has been done in the past, 
renev/ed efforts and more forceful ex- 



pression for the reduction of the hours 
of labor in all industries should be con- 
tinually agitated and worked for. 

The Committee on Laws, in reporting 
on the subjects referred to them, exer- 
cised wise judgment in acting on sug- 
gestions for amendments to the laws of 
the A. F. of L. Many seemingly good 
propositions were offered, but financial 
conditions dictated that at this time they 
could not well be put into force and 
effect 

The report of the Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Council's Report was most inter- 
esting, reviewing as it did the work of 
the year reported by the Executive Coun- 
cil to the convention. In the opening it 
touched here and there on the historical 
position of the A. F. of L in the past, 
referring briefly to the many bright spots 
in its thirty-three years of life, and if 
maintained on its same line of action, 
with proper and progressive changes to 
meet the new conditions arising, the 
workers of the United States will be the 
leaders in a united effort for the gen- 
eral uplift of mankind. Then, taking up 
the subjects under their various captions, 
spoke with congratulation on the success 
attained by obtaining so many relief 
measures through legislation in Con- 
gress and the different States ; then turns 
its attention to the anti-trust question 
and the Sherman anti -trust law, refer- 
ring to the distortion of the law by con- 
struing it so as to apply to the trade 
union, when its originators had stated 
the contrary to be the case The doctrine 
of collective bargaining, so dear to the 
trade unionists, has been so narrowed 
down as to come within the meaning of 
the law, and may be forbidden if the 
courts wish to so construe, and that labor 
is a commodity in which property rights 
may be asserted when so desired. The 
necessity for legislation which will re- 
lieve the workman from such construc- 
tions of the law is urged strongly by the 
committee. The committee then refers 
briefly to the injunction limitation and 
contempt cases, of which we have felt 
the strong hand of the courts. Work- 
man's compensation, both Federal and 
State, were referred to, urging that legis- 
lation be pushed with a united effort to 
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secure the enactment of adequate laws 
to carry the principles into effect Fur- 
ther legislation is urged providing the 
Department 'of Labor with adequate 
means to carry out the principles upon 
which that department is based. Laws 
for the adoption of proper safety appli- 
ances, health bureaus, shorter hours, 
child labor, Sunday's rest, convict labor, 
and industrial education and vocational 
training were urged by the committee. 

The contempt cases of Gompers, 
Mitchell and Morrison, the Danbury hat- 
ters* case, and the principles of freedom 
of speech and press were recommended 
for continued defense. A number of 
other subjects were reviewed, and such 
favorable action as could be had, taken 
with the utmost despatch. 

The Committee on Adjustment sub- 
mitted a lengthy report on the many sub- 
jects referred to. A great number of 
lengthy hearings were held. Some mat- 
ters were referred to sub-committees for 
further hearings. The committee was 
fortunate in bringing about mutual agree- 
ments between a number of the contest- 
ants and some preparation was made for 
early and favorable adjustment of the 
trouble, and some were referred to the 
Executive Council for investigation and 
final adjustment With very few excep- 
tions the committee brought harmony 
out of what at times seemed to be a high 
state of chaos. 

Just before adjournment Vice-Presi- 
dent O'Connell, on behalf of the dele- 
gates, made a short presentation address 
and presented Fraternal Delegate Gren- 
all with a beautiful case of suitably en- 
graved silver, and to Delegate Gwynne, 
of the British Trade Union Congress, a 
handsome gold watch suitably engraved. 
Fraternal Delegate Franq, of the Can- 
adian Trades and Labor Congress, was 
also presented with a gold watch with a 
suitable inscription. In making the pre- 
sentation Vice-President O'Connell stat- 
ed that the gifts were an expression of 
the appreciation the delegates felt in 
having the Fraternal Delegates with them 
during the sessions of the convention. 

Each of the Fraternal Delegates made 
a short address, thanking the delegates 
for their kindly remembrance of their 



visit and attendance at this convention. 
President Gompers stated that the gifts 
were purchased by contributions made 
by the delegates themselves and wished 
the Fraternal Delegates a safe journey 
home, as they were going out early the 
next morning. 

The election of officers being set for 
special order, was taken up with the fol- 
lowing result: 

President Samual Gompers 

Vice-President Jas. Duncan 

Second Vice-President Jas. O'Connell 

Third Vice-President D. A. Hayes 

Fourth Vice-President. .. .Jos. Valentine 

Fifth Vice-President John Alpine 

Sixth Vice-President H. B. Pcrham 

Seventh Vice- President.. John P. White 

Eighth Vice-President Frank DuSj 

Treasurer John B. Lemnaon 

Secretary Frank Morrison 

John Mitchell declined to run this year 
and nominated John P. White, now Pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers. 
Former Vice-President Wm. Huber, of 
the Carpenters' Union, was not in the 
race this year, and Frank Duffy, Secre- 
tary of the Carpenters' Union, was nom- 
inated and elected in his place. 

W. D. Mahon, President of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Railway 
Men, and Matt Woll. President of the 
Photo-Engravers, were elected Fraternal 
Delegates to the British Trades Con- 
gress, and Delegate M. M. Donoghue, 
President of the Montana State Federa- 
tion of Labor, was elected to the Can- 
adian Trades and Labor Congress. 

The election of the place of holding 
the next convention was spirited. Fort 
Worth made a brave fight for the honor, 
but Philadelphia won with a good ma- 
jority. 

The announcement was made by Dele- 
gate Bolton, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, that a beautiful 
large cake had been presented to Mrs. 
Gompers. It being very large, she de- 
cided to raffle it off and send the pro- 
ceeds to the striking miners of Calumet, 
Michigan. All tickets had now been soldt 
realizing $100.00. The tickets were all 
placed in a basket and held aloft. Miss 
Sadie Gompers was chosen to reach into 
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the basket and pulled out the number 
that won the cake. 

Delegate John P. Frey in a few remarks 
prefaced a motion instructing the Execu- 
tive Council to draft a set of- resolutions 
expressing our appreciation and respect 
of our retiring Vice-President, John 
Mitchell, and that they be engrossed and 
presented to him. The motion was car- 
ried, and Mr. Mitchell, rising, spoke a 
few words thanking the convention and 
wishing the movement abundant success. 
The various committees finished up 
their reports, some only having a few 
minor matters left to deal with. 

Resolutions, thanking the press for the 
very fair treatment received, aqd the 
unions and others in Seattle for the many 
courtesies extended, were adopted. 

With the conclusion of a closing ad- 
dress by President Gompcrs, the conven- 
tion adjourned sine die at 6 :30 o'clock. 



TO THE NAN WHO IS OUT OF A JOB. 



The following directions to the man 
out of a job have been carefully com- 
piled by one of our experts and will be 
found very useful: 

See any college professor ; one, if pos- 
sible, who has written a book on sociol- 
ogy. He will explain to you present con- 
ditions and will give you all the facts and 
statistics bearing on the case. 
Call on any banker. Explain to him that 
you have character and ask him to make 
you a loan so you can start up some 
profitable business. 

See Mr. Hearst; tell hfrn you are a 
member of the proletariat, and give him 
a lisPof your grievances. He will pub- 
lish an editorial on the subject. 

Get a competent stenographer to an- 
swer all the advertisements which appear 
in the daily papers. This may cost you 
something, but remember that nothing is 
so important as a job, and you can afford 
to spend any amount of money in secur- 
ing one. 

Hire a cottage in Newport, and by be- 
ing patient you will in time become ac- 
quainted with the successful business 
men who live there. They will no doubt 
be able to suggest something that you 
can do. 



Apply to any railroad — first taking out 
an accident policy in some reliable in- 
surance company. Also make your wilL 
^Life. 



UNION MEN MUST BE LOYAL. 



No organization will disintegrate so 
long as those composing it "stick." No 
union is disrupted because some one out- 
side the organization does not come to 
its assistance. The only reason labor 
unions become disrupted is because those 
who make up the membership have not 
the staying qualities. No organization 
is going far toward making itself a pow- 
er that depends on outside assistance as 
the means to and end. "No organization 
can hope to succeed by having its mem- 
bers stay at home. No organization can 
succeed unless its members work to 
help each other member. No organiza- 
tion can grow with its membership 
knocking. Get together and boost. 



LABOR NOT INVOLVED. 



Labor has nothing to fear from the 
lobby investigation now going on at 
Washington. That labor has. been a 
petitioner for legislation in favor of men 
has been well known, and the represen- 
tatives of organized labor at Washing- 
ton, who the there to ask support for 
labor measures, were known to every 
public man. There was no secrecy 
about it. It was also known that the 
labor representatives had no money 
with which to bribe or debauch but 
were solely in the right oi citizenship to 
make an appeal. There is quite a dif- 
ference between the appeal of a citizen- 
zen and the bribe of a lobbyist. — Ex. 



It is impossible to tell the pedigree of 
a scrambled egg. 



The teacher ought to set a good ex- 
ample not only on the blackboard but in 
his conduct as well. 



Some one in describing an apartment 
house, or flat, said that it was so handy 
that one sitting at the piano in the parlor 
could reach o«t and turn the steak on the 
kitchen stove. 
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WANTED: TOBACCO WORKERS 

to purchase bread only which bears 



THIS 




I^ABBZ, 



r It is the only weapon the bakery workers 
have which aids them in securing living wages, 
reasonable working hours, and decent and sani- 
tary working conditions. Bread which does- 
not bear the above label is TRUST-made, non- 
union and perhaps SCAB-made. Refuse to buy 
bread without this label, and thereby aid the 
bakery workers in their struggle against the 
Bread Trust and all non-union firms. 



Living a dog's life is all right for the 
dog. 
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Union Stamp. 



Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 

24S SUNNEB STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

JOHN F. TOBIN, Prtsident CHAS. I.. BAINK, Set'y-Trtms. 
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SmokeaaaChew 

PENH 

TobacGO 

IT'S THE BEST 



Smif0 roup Tiokmim 





Wear Union SUmpSboN 

Your Shoe Dealer CA« 
and wixx give yon wbav 

YOU WAXtt. 

Uiten Men should in. 
flaence ahoedealen is the intereet of 
VBiOB Shoewoi'kefi* 

yisii your dtaUn and takg no •X€mt$^ 
No ckarggorroyalfy/artk^Unum Stamp. 
Stnd/or list qf/actories, 

BttbMribc for the '^UiiImi Btel ni Ito owtifcif.'' 

Fifty cenU p«r jrcar. 



DOOT ANt SBOC W0IKCB8 OilOB, 

He. 4S4 ALBANY BULDIIM, - 



OLD ESTABLISHED UNION MADE BRANDS 

On the Square 

Cup Index Handspike 

Kismet Natural Leaf Day's Worlc 

Golden Glow ^"C' f uH Pay L"C' 

Satisfaction Cut Plug 

STRATER BROTHERS TOBACCO CO., BRANCH 
BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 

{Incorporatod.) 
LOUISVILLt. KENTUCKY 
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U.C.BERKELEY LIBRARIES 
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